People of Dutch descent, in Canada and the United States, are 
the central characters in this book. They have maintained a col- 
lective sense of themselves as being meaningfully related, in one 
way or other, to a far-away country across the ocean. This book 
explores the many ways in which an ethnic awareness becomes 
manifest and is maintained over time and across the generations. 
Emigration has always been the first step - the New Country 
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was already present in the Old, as an image, a promise. People 
in the Old Country closely followed what happened to those 
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who had moved to America. Many that stayed may have noticed 
how their relatives across the Atlantic gradually moved away 
from them, culturally, psychologically, and became relative stran- 
gers. Yet the immigrants and their offspring have kept a sense of 
Dutchness alive. It can be observed in very different settings, 
such as church life, community life, through the membership in a 
number of associations. It also appears in writing, expressed in 
literature or letters home, and allows us yet a different look at 
Dutch-American ethnicity. 

This volume explores these many facets of Dutchness in the 
United States and Canada. It also tries to show how Canada and 
the United States have offered different settings and have differ- 
ent histories in the way these two societies have coped with 
ethnic diversity. 
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INTRODUCTION 
TROUTFISHING IN AMERICA 


There is cause for celebration. This is the twentieth volume in a 
series that was started in 1979 with a volume on American immigra- 
tion, Here we return to the theme but with a narrower focus. What 
more natural topic for the Netherlands American Studies Association, 
at this important moment in its existence, could there be than the 
emigration of the Dutch to North-America? A facetious reader might 
well ask why it has taken us so long. A facile rebuttal could be a 
teference to the early American sociologist, Edward A. Ross, who, in 
his writing on processes of selective migration, repeatedly made the 
point that it was always the laggardly and less enterprising that 
stayed behind: "The weakling and the sluggard stay at home." "It is 
the trout rather than the carp that find their way out of the pool 
into the swift water." This book then is the hidebound carp’s view of 
the ways of the trout. It is NASA’s Troutfishing in America. 

But there is a more serious answer to the question as to why it 
has taken us twenty volumes to take up the theme of Dutch migra- 
tion to North-America. In a way, the theme is almost too obvious, 
too much in an established mould of routine research. Given the flood 
of books focussing on one or another nation’s contributions to the 
American ethnic mosaic, for later studies it seemed a mere matter of 
putting jig-saw pieces into places whose shape had already been 
defined by the larger picture. Yet, as recent trends in American 
Studies generally, and in the study of ethnicity more particularly, 
may illustrate, the very picture, the interpretative view itself of 
American society, is undergoing a change. Standard research ques- 
tions, regarding e.g. the push and pull factors involved in migration, 
the Trans-Atlantic voyage, patterns of settlement, socio-economic 
success, and most importantly patterns of assimilation, are still vital, 
yet the way in which they are framed have recently been informed 
by the interpretative concerns of people whose work is in cultural 
studies, women’s studies, minority studies, literary criticism and 
socio-linguistics, studies of religion and church life. The very concept 
of an ethnic identity in the United States or Canada has moved away 
from its relatively naive and reified version, where the quest was 
mostly for relics from the old country versus selective adoptions 
from the new environment, toward a much more subtle and complex 
view. Ethnicity now is a much more voluntarist concept; it is seen as 
m invention, a cultural creation, the outcome of intra-group and 
mter-group conflict and negotiation. It is a manipulation of symbols, 
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meant to convey one reading among conflicting others of a group’s 
collective identity, in meaningful distinction from its (American) 
environment. To members of ethnic groups, their Old World heritage 
is only a malleable ingredient whose eventual shape may strike 
contemporary inhabitants from the old country as_ alien, if not 
"American". 

Likewise, in the case of the countries of origin, the study of 
emigration has gained in complexity and sophistication. If in America 
or Canada Old World characteristics are increasingly conceived of as 
manipulable inventions, the countries of origin had their manipulated 
versions of "America". Of course, one cannot do without the more 
traditional approaches toward the causes of emigration. Yet here as 
well there are intricate processes of group psychology at work, 
making for greater distantiation from the home environment prior to 
actual emigration. In that process images of America, fed from many 
sources, served as so many potent constructs of the mind, influencing 
people’s eventual decisions on whether or not to leave the old 
country. The construction of this symbolic "America" proceeded on 
many different levels, in neighbourhood conversations, local news- 
papers, but also on the national level. Always government officials 
have been among the active agents of image manipulation, either 
negatively, depicting America in dark colours - as happened in the 
previous century - oF positively as in the post-World War II period. 
In the latter period of so-called planned migration, the government’s 
role had become much more prominent. And, as in so many cases 
where a government steps into an area of intricate social processes, 
ironies abound. Policy objectives are often ambiguous, if not con- 
tradictory. And policy outcomes more often than not unintended. 

As the reader will see, the first two sections of the book are 
devoted to these issues of images and government policies in the 
Netherlands. In the other sections attention will shift to Dutch 
immigrant and ethnic life in the United States and Canada. Our 
decision to bring in the Canadian case was also inspired by the need, 
as we felt it, to bring in a comparative perspective and to move 
away from a unique focus on the United States. There is much to be 
learned from a study of the American immigrant experience, with all 
its ideological implications of an alleged exceptionalism, in comparison 
with a neighbouring immigrant country like Canada. 

Processes of ethnicity as a manipulated world of symbols can be 
studied on two levels, the local one of an ethnic community in its 
own unique, individual history, where cohesiveness and conflict cam 
be traced in the setting of a local web of life, or on a level of 
organisation and strategy that transcends the purely local. Again two 


sections of the book reflect thi i i 
nae eT Es his duality of potential approaches to 
Finally, in the concluding chapter, we move aw 

from the ethnicity of the Diciaaeacane in an Ge aibe ee 
the wider backdrop to Dutch-American life in the United States and 
Canada. After all, Dutch-Americans have deployed their various 
strategies of meaningful communal and cultural survival in two 
different national settings, that each have their own national histor 
of coping with the problems of cultural pluralism. 7 


The editors 
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I, THE NEW COUNTRY AND THE OLD 
IMAGES, ANTICIPATIONS, RETROSPECTIONS 


1. PERCEIVED IN POETRY 
POETICAL IMAGES OF AMERICA FOR DUTCH IMMIGRANTS 


J.W. Schulte Nordholt, emeritus, University of Leiden 


A great deal of research has been done, is in fact still being 
done on the motives behind the great migration to America in the 
nineteenth century. The deeper we delve into this story the more we 
come to respect the simple people who made the definitive, irrevers- 
ible decision to leave their house and home, mother-country and 
monarchy, to pull up their roots out of their native soil and face an 
unknown future in an unknown country. 

As historians we must try to analyse, as accurately as possible, 
the religious and social factors of this great drama. But perhaps 
something more is necessary and can perhaps be accomplished. Is it 
not also possible to look for a more general cultural background of 
the migration? How does this phenomenon fit into the broader 
context of European cultural history? For even though human beings 
are in the first place motivated by limited, demonstrable factors and 
circumstances, their actions still occur in a spiritual climate and are 
inconceivable without the background of a world of ideas which 
perhaps has an equally decisive influence. 

It is true that most of the emigrants were simple people who 
cannot easily be placed in a cultural context. But they nevertheless 
existed within the framework of a general world of ideas. And their 
leaders were men of considerable intellectual stature, who had no 
doubt been directly influenced by the ideas of their times. Hence we 
tread about the ministers Van Raalte and Scholte that they, like so 
many of their contemporaries, had a feeling that the Old World was 
on the decline. That was a general theme of the time: Europe was in 
a state of decay, something like impending doom seemed to be at 
hand.’ It is of course true that in such pessimism there was also to 
be found an element of Christian renunciation of the world: the 
world lies in wickedness, from which Christians must free themselves, 
they may be in the world, they are not of the world. 

However, it was not the world in general, but rather the Euro- 
ean world which seemed destined for destruction. The pessimism of 
ese Christians did not in the first place appear to be metaphysically 
termined but culturally. They did experience their situation as a 
perate one, but one from which they nevertheless could escape 
€ on earth. Their heaven was at least partly secularised, their 
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future consolation was, to use a play on words, not only transcenden- 
tal but also transoceanic, although they themselves were in general 
eager to proclaim that their first and dominant aim was to try to 
save people from eternal damnation.2 They nonetheless thought in 
terms of the opposition between an Old World which was bound to 
end in ruin and a New one which was filled with promise for the 
future. 

Such a way of thinking had of course a legitimate biblical 
background. As devout Protestants have so often done in times of 
fortune and misfortune, so the emigrants too were able to identify 
with the chosen people of Israel, who had been led out of Egypt, 
and who, like them, had been on their way to a land of promise 
here on earth. In this idea of a "diesseitige" deliverance there was 
implied a notion of the meaning of history. Human development was 
determined by God and He provided it with meaning and hope. He 
led his people out of the darkness into the light. 

He gave direction to their lives and that direction was westward. 
So they were in accordance with a very definite, very clearly dis- 
cernible cultural tradition. They fitted into a pattern of "Common 
Grace" of which they were not aware and for which their theology 
was not yet ready. Their idea of a refuge in the West we may link to 
the general belief, widely held in the eighteenth century, that world 
history had developed from the East to the West. In that mythologi- 
cal conception America played an important part, certain eschatologi- 
cal traits were attributed to it, it began to function as the ultimate 
goal of the history of mankind. 

In this perception ancient Christian thinking merged with the 
belief of the Enlightenment in progress. The idea that civilisation 
developed in a westerly direction was a popular theme already in 
early Christian times. It had its origin in the interpretation given by 
the Fathers of the Church like Orosius, the disciple of Saint Augus- 
tine, of the prophecy from the Book of Daniel about the four world 
kingdoms. The strongly eschatological element in this imagery was 
tied to Rome, the last empire. It was believed that all of history 
consisted of a succession of empires stretching from East to West, 
from the Babylonians to the Assyrians via the Medes and Persians 
and hence to the Greeks and Romans. History ended in the West. As 
Orosius wrote: “Quando cadet Roma cadet et mundus." (When Rome 
falls the world too will fall.)3 

There was an element of pessimism in this view. The world was 
finite, according to the belief of the people of the Middle Ages. The 
great twelfth century German historian Otto von Freysing felt that 
he lived “circa finem", at the end of space and time. "All human 


wisdom," he wrote, "which once began in the East now comes to an 
end in the West." 

But the discovery of America changed that whole view and 
added new lustre and joy to the old myth. History did continue after 
all, there was the possibility of a new future in the New World. It 
would not be feasible to go into the rich history of that development 
here. The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are filled with new 
dreams, the best example of which is the famous book Utopia by Sir 
Thomas More. 

In the eighteenth century, which was so strongly inclined to 
believe in the unity of world history, the idealisation of the New 
World as the fulfilment of history became a general cultural pattern. 
New metaphors were found for it. The idea that the world was a 
play, a stage (as the Dutch poet Vondel called it), or in the German 
expression "das grosse Welttheater", was typical for the Baroque 
period. Soon all world history was translated into the metaphor of a 
coherent drama, in five acts as was proper in those days. This was 
eloquently formulated by the British bishop and idealistic philosopher 
George Berkeley in a short poem (the only one he ever published). In 
it he depicts the entire history of civilisation as one great drama, of 
which the first four acts (like four empires) had taken place in the 
Old World, while the fifth and last, which would of course include 
the catharsis, was to be enacted in the New World. The last stanza 
has become very famous: 


Westward the course of empire takes its way; 
The four first acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last.> 


Berkeley’s poem became such a classic because it in fact united 
all the elements of the time: the then so popular idea of the return 
to nature; the eschatology of a fifth act as a sort of Fifth Monarchy; 
and the idealisation of America.® Later in the century, these aspects 
were to be further emphasised and intensified; in the growing cultural 
pessimism already heralded by the Romantic Movement, the contrast 
between the old, crumbling Europe and the new, pure America was 
getting increasingly stronger. America became a mirror of Europe, a 
counterpart, an antithesis. In the West history would come to an end 
exactly because it would reach its completion; that curious paradox 
Was ultimately to become the great dilemma of American idealism.” 

Nobody spoke about it with greater enthusiasm than the French 
Olonist Crévecoeur in his famous Letters From an American Farmer: 
mericans are the western pilgrims who are carrying along with 
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them that great mass of arts, sciences, vigour and industry which 
began long since in the East; they will finish the great circle." 
America was mankind’s final chance. The famous Swiss historian 
Johannes von Miller time and again expressed the belief that history 
would find its apotheosis in America. "What a glorious drama it is, 
such an era of fulfillment, when a part of the world that has for so 
long been in the lead collapses, exhausted and hands over the torch 
to another part of the world across the seas."? As a true Romantic 
Von Miller accepted the tragic conception that once in a far future 
America too would come to an end. That was inevitable. But that 
would then also mean the end of the world. The eschatological 
fatalism which fourteen centuries earlier had been appplied to Rome 
by Orosius, he now applied to America: "When America will some day 
experience its bad hours, then also will appear the great Comet to 
burn the rejected caput mortuum, which is humanity." Henry Adams, 
the great pessimistic philosopher of the New World, would repeat the 
same idea a hundred years later: when America would fail "cosmic 
decline" was bound to begin. Quando cadet America cadet et mundus! 


II 


In all idealism there is a strong element of finality. Idealists like 
to think that their deeds are decisive and irreversible. It would be 
possible to view the emigrants in this light, their emigration was 
undoubtedly a definitive act and would have been unthinkable had it 
not been for the belief in the better possibilities of the New World. 
But they were, of course, not really idealists in the eighteenth- 
century sense of the word. They expected to find salvation but their 
expectation was more personal than historical. And their disappoint- 
ment with the miserable conditions in their fatherland was probably 
just as strong an incentive to their departure as any lofty expecta- 
tion of a better life at the other side of the Ocean. There was also a 
clearly tragic side to their decision to leave. To arrive at a point 
where they had to place their trust in a distant, unknown world, was 
very difficult for people who had been brought up in the belief that 
their fatherland was the Israel of the West, and who had been taught 
that there was a threefold cord not quickly broken: God, the Nether- 
lands and the House of Orange!!! 

Moreover, the prophecies they had heard about the New World 
had not all been glorious. Opposing voices had already been raised 
in the eighteenth century, voices which in the nineteenth century 
had found eager response, especially in conservative circles. Romantic 
enthusiasm might hail America as the land of final fulfilment, but it 
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was countered by a growing scepticism, just as Romantic in origin, 
which was instinctively opposed to a country without a past, without 
ruins, without the historically developed differences in rank and 
social position. Such criticism became even bon ton at the time of 
the Restoration. The reports of the diplomatic representatives in 
Washington were full of it, and the thirties and fourties of the 
nineteenth century abounded with the unbridled criticism of many 
travellers, who were deeply disappointed in the land of liberty and 
equality. Names like Lenau, Mrs. Trollope and Dickens have become 
famous in this respect. Was that freedom, so highly regarded, in 
reality anything but licentiousness and was the equality more than a 
vulgar threat to all cultural values? America as the land without real 
culture became one of the regular themes of European observation 
and distaste. The dispute over the New World grew more intense.!2 

America was at the same time Utopia and a picture of horror, 
as Pieter Stokvis so aptly described it in his book about the migra- 
tion of 1846.13 In the Netherlands, as elsewhere, America’s assets and 
liabilities were hotly debated. Even some poets joined in and it is to 
their work that I would now like to draw your attention. 

Dutch poetry at the beginning of the nineteenth century was 
not in a very flourishing state. The Dutch are often considered a 
rather phlegmatic people, and be that as it may, it is true that the 
heights and depths of the Romantic movement never found much 
response in Holland. We had no Wordsworth or Keats, no Hugo or 
Hdlderlin or Heine. For the poets we did have the situation was a 
difficult one, they had to contend with a wall of narrow-mindedness 
and somnolence. Some of them displayed desperate courage. In their 
writings they show a remarkable degree of commitment, of political 
orientation. 

As is typical for the Netherlands, the land of Erasmus and 
Calvin, our literature too took on the image of what we were later 
to call "verzuiling" (pillarisation). On the one side there was the 
liberal élan of Potgieter and Bakhuizen van den Brink, the editors of 
the leading literary periodical De Gids, on the other side the 
Christian Romantic movement of the Réveil, led by Bilderdijk and Da 
Costa. Although there were deep differences between them in spiritual 
attitudes, both were eager proponents of a revival of the fatherland, 
both loved to refer to the glorious past, both denounced the deplor- 
able spirit of the time. Two of the most important of these writers, 
the liberal Potgieter and the conservative Da Costa, brought America 
into the discussion about the troubles of their own country, and I 
now propose to have a closer look at their views of the New World. 
I do not contend that they were of direct influence on the migration, 


but they were certainly two of the best exponents of the Dutch 


cultural climate of the time. 
Let us first have a short look at Potgieter, short, because he was 
relatively far removed from the circles from which the emigrants 


originated. Some positive influence he may have had, for America 
was very much on his mind. He saw the United States as a second 
Dutch Republic, just as energetic, individualistic, destined for great 
things. He believed in the East-West myth, in his writings he time 
and again refers to Berkeley. It is therefore not surprising that he 
approved of the emigration. “There truly is progress in the great 
migration of mankind from the East to the West, because on the 
other side of the Ocean a society has developed, free from most of 
our timeworn prejudices, where the value of man, in the fullest 
sense of the word, only lies in what he is, no matter what his 
ancestors were."!4 He did regret that the Netherlands would lose so 
many good people, but he understood, as did Brummelkamp and Van 
Raalte, that settlement in the Dutch colonies was impossible. Civilisa- 
tion followed a course to the West, not to the East. "Go to the 
United States, my friends! You who we are reluctant to lose; nowhere 
do you have a greater chance to succeed; westward the star of 
empire takes its way!" 

The star of empire, that was the American alternative reading of 
Berkeley’s famous line. But Potgieter was also European enough, 
Romantic enough, to realise that not even the American future was 
to be perfect. When the Civil War came, he was very upset; to him 
it was the tragic proof that the New World was not immune to the 
evils of the Old one. In his long poem on George Washington he 


cries out: 


Alas! Alas! Thy light has been obscured! 
Predestined though Thou wert to lead the nations, 
Whose eyes admired the glory of thy lustre, 

From far away, from our decaying East. 

Thou, brilliant star of young America, 

Alas! Thou too so near to thy destruction! & 


The voice of Potgieter may have carried a great deal of weight 
in the Netherlands in the early nineteenth century. But among the 
Christian part of the nation his ten years older contemporary Isaac 
Da Costa was without doubt the much preferred author. Da Costa 
was one of the outstanding leaders of the Réveil, the Romantic 
revival movement which has been of such vital importance to Dutch 
spiritual life, and with which the emigrants felt deeply congenial. Da 
Costa’s passionate inspiration was somewhat un-Dutch in its fervour, 
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but his voice was heard. At the Christian school of my youth we 
Lien still _ Singing his defiantly triumphant songs and one of his 
sd inspired hymns can still be found in the modern Dutch hymnal 
bane saac Da Costa was born in Amsterdam in 1798, into a wealthy 
eee ae o a young man he studied law and litera- 
ned a doctor’s degree in both discipli 
his life he was able to li i a RE ichae Bike oe 
ve like a gentleman of leisure. B 
a i ] . But he w 
oe ae Ae to live a quiet life, he never allowed himself any icuare 
= a e ue always working, always writing, constantly using his 
- aa aim his prophetic ideals. In Leiden he sat at the feet of 
sa a eee eo poet and historian Willem Bilderdijk 
rmy character had a decisive influenc his li : 
converted to Christianity and beca ioluies advee eho 
L : me a passionate advocate of 
conservative-national revival. He was only 25 ‘ 
published his famous essa i Tad dae 
lishe y Bezwaren tegen den geest der 
s_ eeuw 
Splat to the spirit of the age). In that curious composition he 
= : all kind of reactionary viewpoints, including slavery 
ut we must be careful not to take Da Costa’ iti 
t t osta’s political opini 
too seriously. He was not a rational thinker, but a a of Bees 
ee ee to ae. hcl abi beg At a more advanced age he asked 
uestion whether he was a_ conservati i 
whether he wanted to stand sti ead GHA tic answerer 
i till 
ripen yee ill or to rush ahead, and he answered 


Peer of them - neither warrants Hollands fate. 
No! No slumber! No stand still! What lacks life lacks God Himself! 


Today his high-flown rhetoric m 
: : ay no longer appeal to us, b 
ee in ae oe un-Dutch he was, how exceptional, nn 
‘ : f a noble ortuguese-Jewish family, i i ay 
passion, his agitation. As he himself declared: Oe ip wwe eg eae 


I’m not the son of tepid Western shores! 
My home, my roots are where the sun awakes.!? 


ee aca the time of the migration of the "Afgescheide- 
» D O a meeting of the Dutch Soci i 

and Sciences, and recited a lo iti Serve area 
: ng political poem in which h 

general survey of the international situati ‘ ae he 

Bric ioe ie onal situation of that moment. The 

ok from the famo 
cs ccchee wake We ¢ us text of the 21st chapter 
: Wachter, wat is er i ij 
> van den nacht? Een lied 

ee van 1847 (Watchman, what of the night? A poem a ae 

,° od ita 1847). It really was a kind of poetic-political com- 

y on his times. Country after country he let pass before his 
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eyes and so he also came to America. But the Da Costa who now 
spoke was quite different from the reactionary young man of a 
quarter of a century earlier. He did not, as most conservatives did, 
reject the New World out of hand. His views of the new nation in 
the West were ambivalent, not without criticism, but in some passages 
rather enthusiastic. Some commentators have detected an underlying 
note of irony here, and there may be some truth in that. But I think 
that in general Da Costa honestly wrestled with the progressive 
perception of the New World, like so many others in his time. The 
remarkable thing is that his final conclusion was a positive one. 

America doemt op, America emerges, he began, that part of the 
world which Columbus dedicated to king Ferdinand of Spain. That 
was long ago; since fifty years it was a different country from what 
it had been in colonial times (in a second version he wrote eighty, he 
was not an accurate historian, but he undoubtedly was referring to 
the American revolution): 


Our age, since eighty years, sees on those Western shores 
With eager eyes and hands stretched out in hope, 
Another radiant flame, another star of hope 

For overcrowded Europe, weary, weak and old. 


Da Costa must have been familiar with the East-West myth, for he 
continued: 


The world was turned around, the West became the East 
Of a new era, which would comfort all our woes 
And put an end to centuries of coercion. 


Just like Potgieter he strongly encouraged emigration to the land of 
promise, albeit not without a touch of irony: was America anything 
more than a fata morgana, a dream of a nature of improbable beauty? 


Thither! from where the virgin sound of "Free" 

First came to Europe’s shores. Thither! For all who crave 
To float above the dust of daily dreary rut 

On endless lakes, on mountains reaching to the stars, 

On prairies limitless... 


He must have known Goethe’s famous praise of America as the land 
without ruins, without the burden of the past; but, he asked himself, 
was it only simplicity and truth which mattered to the immigrants, or 
did greed and desire for great wealth enter into the picture as well? 
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Oh, thither for all those 
Who want not history and ruins of the past, 
But pure humanity, pure nature, yes, for all 
Who want to labour for a simple piece of bread 
Or for abundance and great wealth. 


He asked the same critical questions that had already been asked by 
so many Europeans. Did not freedom over there all too easily degen- 
erate into licentiousness? He had read about lynchings, strangely 
enough he compared them to the cruelty of the Spanish Inquisition, 
which he knew from Dutch history. And he also criticised the animo- 
sity experienced by the Abolitionists (in the passage on England he 
sang the praise of Wilberforce, he had apparently started to have 
more progressive thoughts on slavery). 


Pull out the pegs 
Of your old tent, all you who God and freedom love, 
The freedom of the Church, the freedom of the State, 
Of pen, of press, of will, of profit and desire. 
Alas, not freedom only, alas, the lynch-law too, 
The New World’s Inquisition, alas the piercing scream: 
Death to the Abolitionists, who fight for right. 


Above all, he condemned the far-reaching individualism of American 
society, in which he saw a temptation similar to that of the apple in 
paradise. Unfortunately, America was ruled by passion and disorderli- 
ness, and to him that meant a rebellion against the order of the 
Creator: 


Alas! not only what the people want and rule, 

Alas! the mastery of individual rights 

And individual growth. State and society 

Focussed on only this, the value of the self. 

The apple of temptation satisfies the eyes 

More than the mouth and looks more healthy than it is. 
And like in Europe see the ferment of the passions, 
Rebellious creature quarrelling with the Creator! 


But Da Costa ended his passage on America with a most emphatic 
eulogy. America was after all the country to which the Pilgrims and 
the Puritans of the seventeenth century had brought the pure Protes- 
tant gospel, and where they had faithfully preserved it: 
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And yet, America, no Christian must defame Thee, 
No Protestant must fail to see what precious seed 

Of piety and truth and faith Thou hast preserved 
And under persecution brought from England’s shore. 
A salt, a light, a force from the Eternal Word. 

That salt did on thy soul not lose his savour, no, 

And neither was that light extinguished, or that force 
Enfeebled by the follies of fanatics. 


So he finally called on America to take on the mission of spreading 
Christian civilisation around the world. The Dutch immigrants, "our 
offspring", could play a part in this. In the grandiose vision of Da 
Costa, they would thus become involved in a great historic movement. 
They would not, the poet seems to imply, lead a calm and peaceful 
life (an ideal which was foreign to him), they would become part of 
world history, westward, worldwide. Da Costa was unable to accept 
anything which was petty or bourgeois, anything which was separated 
from the wholeness of God’s scheme of things. 


Oh persevere, America, and bring the voice 

Of Sions’s Saviour to the dead Jerusalem, 

Bring it from pole to pole, from West to East, 

To make the mountains low and comfort humble men. 
The time is running out. Watchman, what of the night? 
Watchman, what kind of day is hidden in the dark? 

Is the New World the teacher of the Old? 

Will freedom, order, light, be reborn in the West? 


Once, he concluded prophetically, a powerful America would encounter 
another powerful country, the country of the West would _meet the 
country of the East. In his imagination the American expansion would 
collide with the Russian, somewhere "in the twilight of the Polar 


shores," where 


The son of Western shores will meet the Easterner 
And free America encounter Russia’s power. 
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The vast context of world history, grandiose visions - that may 
have been the gigantic framework within which the little people 
searched for a little bit of happiness, but we must bear in mind that 
at the time of their lonely migration across the immense waters to 
the wilderness of the West, this was something of which they were 
barely conscious. Their spiritual horizon was not that wide, or should 
I say that secular. There is a paradox in the trek of these unworldly 
saints to a new world of hope. If they played a modest role in the 
great movement of progress of the modern world, they were hardly 
aware of it. Their mental attitude was formed in a tradition of 
conservatism and world-avoidance. Their theology did not easily 
appreciate the positive values of a world which they considered as 
transitory. 

It was only later in the century that a leading Dutch theologian 
who stood in the same Calvinist tradition, started to ask the great 
questions of the relationship between faith and world, doctrine and 
development, between what he called individual grace and common 
grace. It was he who established the connection which we have been 
describing in this essay by way of reference. He used the mythology 
of the East-West development of history, he managed to incorporate 
that liberal vision of gradual progress into his Calvinist doctrine. 

In a series of lectures which he held in Princeton Theological 
Seminar in 1898 he elaborated on the historical backgrounds of 
modern civilisation. Why, he asked himself, had so many old civilisa- 
tions, like in India, in Mexico and Peru, gone down? They were too 
isolated, he concluded. And then he went on: "There is but one world 
stream, broad and fresh, which from the beginning bore the promise 
of the future. This stream had its rise in Middle-Asia and the Levant, 
and has steadily continued its course from East to West. From 
Western Europe it has passed on to your Eastern States and from 
thence to California. The sources of this stream of development are 
found in Babylon and in the valley of the Nile. From thence it flowed 
on to Greece. From Greece it passed on to the Roman Empire. From 
the Romanic nations it continued its way to the Northwestern parts 
of Europe, and from Holland and England it reached at length your 
continent." 

_ The writer whom I quote here had great visions, and great 
Tejudices (they often go together). He saw this development also as 
Teligious one, there too, in an ever ascending line, from Paganism 
te) Islamism (as he called it), to Romanism, and finally to Calvinism. 
this context the immigrants played their role, not by accident but 
Y predestination. As he explained: "The fundamental idea of Calvin 
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has been transplanted from Holland and England to America, thus 
driving our higher development ever more Westward, until on the 
shores of the Pacific it now reverently awaits whatsoever God has 
ordained."!? 

And so the relationship, which in my lecture you may have 
found somewhat farfetched, was clearly established, by a crown- 
witness who quite definitely belonged in the tradition of bishop 
Berkeley, but also in that of Da Costa. Some of you may already 
have guessed his name, Abraham Kuyper, the great leader of the 
Dutch Calvinists, theologician, politician, prophet. As a typical man 
of the nineteenth century he was still able to use the imagination of 
earlier generations and to incorporate it into the order of an_all- 
embracing historical scheme. So after half a century he could give a 
theological justification to the migration of his fellow Calvinists to 
America. He closed the great circle. 
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2. THIS NEW, OLD, GOOD BOOK 
AMERICA AS IMAGE AND EXAMPLE 


Theo D’haen, University of Leiden 


Most of the other contributors to this section of the volume look 
at how factual texts - eye-witness accounts, government reports, 
documentaries, etc. - affected the Dutch idea of America. I want to 
look at some of the more indirect ways in which the Dutch, up to 
the Second World War, arrived at an image, or images, of “America’. 
As such, I will primarily concentrate on the literary realm. My paper 
is based on material I have been interested in for some time now, but 
I have not yet had the opportunity to do any kind of detailed 
research in the field. Though students of mine are presently engaged 
in such research, it should be clear from the outset that what I am 
offering here does not pretend at any degree of comprehensiveness or 
exhaustiveness. I merely want to alert (prospective) students of 
American literature in Holland to a few possibilities for research. 

In his 1986 inaugural lecture A. Lammers, nominated to succeed 
J.W. Schulte Nordholt as Professor of North-American History and 
Culture at the University of Leiden, noted how in nineteenth-century 
Holland the lives of two American presidents, George Washington and 
James Abraham Garfield, were made accessible to the Dutch reading 
public, the former via a Dutch translation of an American biography, 
the latter in an original Dutch work.! Both books addressed them- 
selves to a youthful audience, and were meant to "edify the mind and 
lift the spirit". They were most useful to Sunday school teaching. 
Yet, Lammers notes, “ook op een wat hoger niveau dan dat van deze 
scholen treffen wij na enig zoeken in de vorige ecuw Nederlanders 
aan die ervan overtuigd waren dat over heden en verleden van de 
Verenigde Staten zinvol kon worden gemoraliseerd ten behoeve van 
het vaderland" [at a somewhat higher level than that of the schools 
here mentioned too there were nineteenth-century Dutchmen who 
found it useful to moralise about the present and the past of the 
United States also in the interest of their own country]. 

In his inaugural lecture Lammers draws heavily upon material 
from the periodical De Gids. In this context he also quotes from a 
1918 article by R.P.J. Tutein Nolthenius, whom he characterises as @ 
“ingenieur en in zijn vrije tijd Gidsredacteur en Amerika-adept" 
(civil engineer and spare time Gids-editor and America-freak). Indeed, 
much earlier, in 1899, the same Tutein Nolthenius had made an 
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extended trip to the United States. Upon his return he wrote Nieuwe 
Wereld. Indrukken en Aanteekeningen tijdens eene reis door de 
Vereenigde Staten van Noord-Amerika (New World. Impressions and 
Notes Made During a Trip through the United States of America),? 
From his Introduction it is already clear what his aims are in going 
to the United States: 


Waartoe deze reis? 

Ik wil ruimte ... 
de ruimte der zee, de ruimte der wereldsteden, de ruimte van de 
eindeloze bosschen en prairieén, van de zongebrande steenwilder- 
nissen. 

Ik wil kracht ... 
de kracht, welke uitgaat van z66 jeugdig-overmoedige menschen- 
massa’s. Die kracht wil ik opnemen, er door herboren worden - 
evenals in den gloed der zon verstijfde ledematen herkrijgen 
hunne lenigheid. 


(p. 1, Why this trip? I want space ... the space of the sea, the 
space of world cities, the space of endless forests and prairies, 
of sunburnt stone deserts. I want power the power that 
emanates from these youthful, boastful masses of men. That 
power I want to put on myself, I want to be reborn in it - just 
as legs and arms that have become stiff are rendered supple 
again by the warmth of the sun.) 


And in his final chapter Tutein Nolthenius has an American, a 
German, and a Dutchman speculate on the future of their various 
countries. The American proclaims that in the United States there has 
emerged "een menschenras, overtreffend al de andere door jeugdige 
kracht, en dan ook bestemd de wereld te overheersen: ons onover- 
trefbaar Amerikaansche ras", (p. 361, a@ human race, superior to all 
other races because of its youthful vigour, and therefore destined to 
tule the world). Indeed, all through his book Nolthenius has not 
stopped extolling the virtues of America, and what he finds to admire 
in the United States is what he would also like to admire in the 
Netherlands. This is clear from the epilogue to the second printing 
of his book, when he defends himself against the charge of “onvader- 


landslievendheid" (something a shade stronger than mere lack of 
patriotism): 
Maar verreweg de meeste lezers hebben gevoeld, dat ik daar 


ginder Holland droeg in het Harte. Heb ik niet, teruggekeerd, 
juist hierdoor thans Amerika op de lippen? Want met dit boek 
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bedoel ik geenszins Nederland te veramerikaniseeren - uitdruk- 
kelijk heb ik trouwens op menige plaats verklaard waarom zulks 
niet mogelijk is. Maar wel wil ik mijne landgenooten wederom 
maken tot mannen van ons oud-gemeenebest, en er het mijne toe 
bijdragen, om waar de negentiende eeuw ons tot kinderen van 
Staat verlaagde, in de twintigste de zelfstandigheid te herwinnen, 
zonder welke het ook weldra met de zelfstandigheid van ons Rijk 
zal gedaan zijn. Tegenover de Fransche idealen (te lang hier te 
lande gehuldigd), de idealen van door verfijning z6 verslapte 
volkeren dat zij enkel door de zweep gesteund, nog recht-op 
kunnen gaan, worden hier die van de frisch-noordelijke krachtige 
volkeren gesteld, welker samensmelting het Amerikaansche ras 


hebben gevormd. 


(pp. 389-90. But by far the majority of readers have felt that there 
(i.e. in America) I had Holland at heart. Is not that why, now that I 
have returned, I have America on my lips? Because with this book it 
was not at all my intention to americanise the Netherlands - anyway, 
I have repeatedly and explicitly explained why such a thing is 
impossible to begin with. But I do have the intention to make of my 
fellow compatriots once more the men of our commonwealth of yore, 
and to contribute to our regaining in the twentieth century, after the 
nineteenth has made us into orphans of the State, that self-reliance 
without which the independence of our territories will soon be a 
thing of the past too. Over against the French ideals (which for too 
long have held sway with us), and which are the ideals of nations 
weakened by refinement to such a degree that they can now only 
stand up straight by the aid of the whip, I here posit the ideals of 
the youthful northern nations, the mingling of which has given the 
American race.) 


In other words, Nieuwe Wereld (New World) is fully as much, and 
perhaps even more so, 4 reflexion upon things European, or even 
narrowly Dutch, as upon America. Nolthenius also enlists literature 
in his service. As epigraphs to his last chapter he quotes lines by 
Berkeley and Whittier, both of them predicting a great future for 
America. By implication, these verses show the Dutch reader where 
his future, and that of mankind, lie. Even more striking is the 
quotation from Whitman, serving as epigraph to the entire book: 


You whoever you are! 
you liberty-lover of the Netherlands! (you stock whence I 


myself have descended;) 
Health to you! good will to you all, from me and America sent! 
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Literature is also pressed into service by Johan Huizinga in his 
1918 Mensch en menigte in Amerika: Vier essays over moderne 
beschavingsgeschiedenis (Man and Masses in America: Four Essays in 
the History of Modern Civilisation). Huizinga announces that above 
the pages in which he will deal with the true spirit of America he 
would like to write "Dit, Hier en Straks, om daarmee aan te duiden 
de geweldige levensaanvaarding en gerichtheid op deze wereld en 
dezen of den komenden tijd, waarin het wezen ligt van Amerika’s 
geest" (p. 190, This, Here and in Future, to indicate the tremendous 
zest for life and for the present and future world that marks the 
essence of the spirit of America). It is a spirit of, as he terms it 
“healthy-mindedness", and its purest embodiment he finds in the 
works of Ralph Waldo Emerson and Walt Whitman. He particularly 
appreciates Whitman’s aversion to modish manifestations of "welt- 
schmerz" (p. 215) and to "l'art pour Vart" (p. 217). In fact, in the 
Europe of World War I and of Oswald Spengler’s Untergang des 
Abendlandes Huizinga appreciates Whitman precisely for what he feels 
to be lacking in his own culture. 

; The yardstick with which Huizinga measures Whitman, American 
literature, and America itself becomes very clear if we consider that 
next to that of Emerson and Whitman, he adds a third name to hie 
list of select literary Americans. That name one will look in vain for 
in most standard literary histories; it belongs to Ralph Waldo Trine 
b ee part calls "Emerson, Whitman, Trine ... de eukelea? 
e besten" (p. 6, the few, the : i iets 
rE ene rec aie best). And after quoting from Trine’s 


Voelt ge, hoe dicht dit bij Whitman staat? - Nu gaat ons langza- 
merhand het wezen op van het Amerikaansche individualisme in 
zijn hoogere betekenis, samengesteld als het is uit optimisme 
panini der persoonlijkheid tot hooger actie, vereering van 
geestelijke en lichamelijke gezondheid, bewonderi 

en krachtige daad? Pee ae art 


(p. 196. Do you feel how close this is to Whitman? - Slowly now we 
discern what is the essence of American individualism in its more 
elevated meaning, a composite of optimism, rousing one’s own per- 
onality to higher action, cherishing mental and physical health ve 
dmiring noble and vigorous action?) ; 


fay, Huizinga’s interest is not, or not primarily, in Emerson and 
a" as oe but as : spokesmen for the same ideas as the 
er en ethisch filozoof (p. 150, moralist and ethical philoso- 

rine. This is implied when he remarks that "het Amerika van 
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n al deze opgesomde eigenschappen. Het is 
an de verheven openbaringen van wijsheid 
of poézie naar de alledaagsche uitingen uit dezelfde geestelijke 
springader" (p. 197, everyday America shares all these characteristics. 
It is only a small step from poetically or philosophically elevated 
revelations to common everyday utterances springing from the same 
spiritual vein). 

Hitherto I have be 


iederen dag heeft deel aa 
telkens maar een stapje V 


en concerned with how America figured in (a 
few samples of) Dutch discursive writing. However, "America" also 
reached Holland in a more indirect way, viz. via Dutch translations 
of American literary works. Not too much research has been done on 
this score. The nearest thing to a published initial survey of the 
field is to be found in Riewald and Bakker’s The Critical Reception 
he Netherlands 1824-19003 As the subtitle 


of American Literature in t 

(A Documentary Conspectus from Contemporary Periodicals) to this 
work indicates, Riewald and Bakker are not concerned with transla- 
tions per se. In fact, they only list translations of authors whom they 
also found reviewed in nineteenth-century periodicals. Of all American 


authors, Harriet Beecher Stowe is the most frequently translated and 
commented upon in nineteenth-century Holland. Also within the top 
ten, if we are to go by Riewald and Bakker, fit - in descending order 
- James Fenimore Cooper, Washington Irving, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Walt Whitman, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, Francis Bret Harte, Mark Twain, and Louisa May Alcott. 

As you will have noticed, "domestic" fiction is well represented 
in this top ten, and further down the list we note the names of 
other writers in this vein, such as Catharine and Susan Sedgwick, and 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. Yet, as preliminary research now being 
conducted at Leiden has shown, a number of other women writers of 
domestic novels such as Elizabeth Wetherell (pseudonym of Susan B. 
Warner), Fanny Fern (pseudonym of Sara P. Willis), Maria Cummins, 
and others, are not listed by Riewald and Bakker though a fair 
number of their works were translated (sometimes various times) into 
Dutch. It seems, then, as if the work of these writers, albeit it in an 
indirect way, must also have played an important role in determining 
the Dutch image of "America". 

This image was even underscored by the way in which these 
domestic novels were introduced to the public. By way of example, I 
will briefly look at the introductions to various editions of Stowe’s 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin and to the second edition of Elisabeth Wetherell’s 
Wide, Wide World.’ The latter book, translated as De wijde, wijde 
wereld by G. Jaspers, appeared in 1863. It is prefaced by two intro- 
ductions, one from the publisher, and on 
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e from a E. Gerdes. The 


publisher emphasises the ‘“degelij istelij 
lis em gelijken, ch 
christian spirit) of the work, and ane: that ee es eo 


pees bea moet men haar inzonderheid de gave laten van op 
sterlijke wijze te kunnen aantonen, h i 
; : ; oe de christelijk 
canal eas iad Schrift op het kinderhart werkt te 
rij en strijd, die daardoor in h 
14 t teedere d 
ontstaat, met zooveel juistheid en z , riieini 
oo geheel zonder drijvi 
dat elk volwassene, die i ij i cca 
4 in deze strijd geen vreemdeling i : 
* : ee . 8 © 
geschiedenis van zijn eigen hart op treffendste wijze aerauvinde Ms 


ee P sesetaparee ce ani be recognised that she (Whetherell) has 
masterfully show how Christian truth and 

; th 

pea re a of a child, and she paints the ie 
s at child’s tender mind so _ accuratel d i 

restraint, that every grown-u i imi TG aie: 

estraint, th: p with a simil i i 

nise, in detail, the history of his own heart.) apes teen We dmane 


ie ig iain should show some fault, still the work should 
ers not just " . : 
ie. j genot" (pleasure) but also “zegen" (bles- 
ein ae that "Zoo er een boek in de Christelijke 
estaat, dat mijne volle sympathie bezi i 
Wijde, Wijde Wereld" (If there is one SS an ar Giis 
A ‘ re is one book in all of isti 
Reva ti that the es on my sympathy, it is the EN reece 
4 is true, he says, “de Wijde, Wijde Wereld rf 
grootendeels in Amerika, en ik voor fi ho ae Ve ahd. 
‘ mij houdt meer van Vad 
sche tooneelen, maar dit neemt ni eta 
t , a t niet weg, dat het Werk daaro 
a ea is, vooral omdat het ons op zulk eene Sagas 
?; ‘ a a ce < karakters van Amerika bekend maakt" he 
iq r or the most part transports us to Ameri 
j stp: erica, 

. ae ae aoe = egrs [i.e. Dutch] scenes, but this re 
; interest of the work, particularl i i 
us in such a special way with the cea aed 

: customs and charact f i 
ca). An earlier German translati paar 
man tion to Gerdes failed to in “ 
_ on Christelijke leven" (Life, real Christian life) of a 
a? T ee present Dutch translation, though, is more satisfactor 
a a ! ie Christelijk element getrouwelijk had wedcinccevent 
4 ; ait fully retained the Christian element [of the original]) 
erdes ends with the following peroration: , 


schreef gaarne cen paar bladzij den uit dit ver haal af » om 
zoowel den aangenamen toon als den echt Christelijken geest van 


dit Werk en r vi k alle ouders uit 
te doen kenn . Maa lie er noodig 1 ? 
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t bezitten, het toch spoedig voor hunne 


die dit Werk nog nie 
terwijl zij zelven het zeker met 


kinderen aan te schaffen, 


genoegen zullen lezen. 
Moge dan de Wijde, Wijde Wereld ten tweede male de wereld 


ingaan, om haar regt nuttig bezig te houden en haar met den 
hoofdinhoud des Evangeliums - en ook den hoofdinhoud van dit 
verhaal - bekend te maken: dat Jezus Christus in de wereld is 


gekomen om zondaren zalig te maken. 


a few pages from this story, to acquaint you 
and the true Christian spirit of this work. 
not yet own this work 
knowing that they them- 


would love to copy 


with both the joyful tone 
But I prefer to invite all parents that do 


quickly to purchase it for their children, 


selves will likewise enjoy reading it. 
May de Wijde, Wijde Wereld then enter the world for the second 


time, to entertain the latter in a useful way and to acquaint it with 
the content of the Gospel - and also with the content of its story - 
that Jesus Christ has come down to the world to sanctify the sin- 


ners.) 


1 would now like to turn to a late 
f Uncle Tom’s Cabin: De hut van oom 
jeugduitgave, door H. Beecher 


For another brief example 


nineteenth-century translation 0 
Volledige 


for 
face not one word is said about Uncle 


the bulk of the preface consists of 


Tom (Uncle Tom’s Cabin), 

Stowe, negende, geheel herziene druk, met 10 platen, Rotterdam: D. 

Bolle. The book contains a brief preface by Harriet Beecher Stowe 
this specific Dutch edition. Most 


herself, explicitly written 
remarkable is that in this pre 
Tom, nor about slavery. Io fact, 
the following paragraphs: 


e Eva hebt ge het beeld van een Christelijk kind. 


In de klein 

Leer van haar, vooral gij, jeugdigen van dagen, steeds even 

nadenkend, even liefderijk en goed jegens ieder te wezen. Hoe 
est steeds als zij was; leer altijd in 


arm en nederig ook, we 
woorden en daden zacht 
welke omstandigheid zij 00 


en vriendelijk jegens allen te zijn, in 
k mogen verkeeren, en al het goede te 
doen waartoe uw jeugdig leven u de gelegenheid schenkt. Vindt 
gij Eva’s karakter beminnelijk? Vergeet dan niet, dat er eens 
nog voortreffelijker kind op aarde was dan Eva. De goddelijke 
Verlosser, dien wij allen aanbidden, was zelf eens een kind van 
dezelfde eenvoudige natuur en schuldelooze gewaarwordingen, 
maar toch zonder door een enkele zondige smet bezoedeld te zijn. 
Nu zit: Hij aan de rechterhand des Vaders; 


altijd aan, dat Hij ook eens een kind was, en daarom roept HiJ 
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maar Hij denkt er nog 


alle jeugdigen toe: "Laat de kinder ij 

é : en tot Mij ko i 

“vi ee want hunner is het koninkrijk der ceases lene 
ochten wij door Zijn liefde, door Zij ; i 

ee Pere r Zijn leer allen zachtmoedig, 


age i, or very picture of a Christian child. Learn 
\ ially you that are of a tender 1 

thoughtful, loving, and sag i es 

; good to everyone. No matter h 

humble, always be as she was; | eng ran te pean 
; learn to be sweet and friendly i 

and deed to everyone, in whate i ne 

ver circumst, 

good your tender age enables you to do. ger Se on are 

a you He Eva sweet in character? Then remember that once there 

ie eae on ee ares was even more perfect than Eva. The 

» whom we all worship, once was hild hi We 
the same simple nature and th a Rae ee cate 
: e same innocent experi 
free of any stain of sin. Now He si i Eee ade be 
) ‘ e sits at his Father’s righ ; 
He still remembers that once H i eee 
e was a child, and that i 
calls out to all youth: "Let the li : er ta 
: ittle ones come to M 

ee them back; because theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven." paar 
at we all, by His Love, and by His teaching, may beco 

tender, pure and good as He is!) , oe 


In a later edition, from the fi 

F irst quarter of this cent 
ee ie Oom Tom, door Harriet Beecher-Stowe, voor nee 
er Pants Barentz-Schénberg, met 25 illustraties, Aaeidaae 
es - cht, there is only a brief anonymous introduction which 
a anes sketch of the background to the book "and of 
Beecher ies a The last sentence, though, reads: "Moge Harriet 

-Stowe nog lang door alle kinderen : i 

[ : or gelezen worden, 
a aldara welke wij thans geven van dit nieuwe ade pare 
i Pe ij hen liefde kweeken voor menschen en dite" Ma 
a i c Nemetapile continue to be read by all children, also in 
: w adaptation of this new, old, good book it fi 
ee Fi , old, goo ook, and may it fill them 
eo and all animals). Apparently, even in print old 


Ev i 

y to beige . small and random a sample as constituted 
ee ak ere just glanced at, it is clear that these 
Ment Ga elles erie hak a ae) get cs 
election and editing process, fitti em icc a eee 
a. BI ; ing them into the "right" frame. 

* Sates ee look at some Emerson Giactlions aah 
a ilar also applies to the translations of what are 
| y regarded as more "serious" works of literature. In any 
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next to whatever specific purpose these trans- 
may have served, they also projected a 
a to the Dutch public. It would be an inter- 
h to see whether this image tallies or not 
in the more discursive writings that 
and of the first part of the 


case, it is clear that, 
lations and adaptations 
certain image of Americ 
esting topic for researc 
with that, or those, entertained 


formed the subject of Lammers’s analysis, 
present paper and more in general to see how these various images 


relate to one another. It might also be interesting to see whether the 
image projected by these more indirect means in any way affected, 
and if so how, the more immediate issues addressed by this volume. 
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3. TROUBLE IN PARADISE: THE 
° DUTCH REFORMED PR 
AND ITS VIEWS OF CALVINIST EMIGRATION ee 


Piethein Burmanje 


At one point the immi 

grant has to leave everything behi 
are a has to stand trial before God, in ora hs pare 
a aes America, Therefore, I would like to ask all 
pact ere would you rather be, in America or in 


This "accusation" a i 
: ppears in one of the Reformed ne 
. . . tats 
ee oA as an indication of a peculiar dilemma. To Le ee 
Pesan pes Europe in the second half of the 19th esaeh 
as synonymous to Heaven. This vi ' 
certain orthodox protestant in ete al age ape ay 
¢ groups in the Netherlands. I i i 
: f . In their min 
pppears pe ian : Ringe as a rebellious child, conceived by ve 
: » childish in many ways with an unsati 
for rattan wealth and a spacious richness to live in. a it 
.. ee there was the speculation of what could best be done 
"aie eran act: a a all children, America also possessed an 
at could be brought i ivati i 
the teacher was a wise and pious man. Fe cry ee ee 
Meet b “a course there was Europe, the old man, scarred and 
oe Be eee wars oe quarrels, a tired man, a wise and pious 
; perienced teacher who sought to ha hi i 
1 ve his pr 
ae before they would either be destroyed or (ieee ai cts 
ee cent ; reece emigration itself posed problems. To the 
: » it was a scandalous and sinful i ; 
a C ul act, since Go 
P ert people on earth as his sentry guards, not allowing Te 
.. ae ae without an obvious sign from heaven. This rather 
ae be “ oe emigration was like a continuous headache 
_. 7 ts) the emigrants. From the very beginning of their 
a ey experienced the bitterness that was bestowed upon 
Ss eae of their fellow brothers, who chose to remain in on 
ae 7 ore than ten years after his arrival in America, a 
ae hes Pobre still complains about this lack of support. In 
er-in-law Brummelkamp, he writes: 


Even ji i 
ea tre was a _difference in opinion about emigration 
not regard it as a historical fact? But no, one has 
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from brothers and given them a cold 


withdrawn his heart 
d it as a painful 


shoulder. One has called it despicable or ignore 


matter. 

Emotional as the subject of emigration may have been, one has 
to look hard for information about it, where the Reformed press is 
concerned. In the Calvinist inspired magazines that appeared in the 
second half of the 19th century, emigration - perhaps because of its 
contemptible nature - was not a major subject of discussion. 

The Reformed press mainly concerned itself with the religious, 
political, and social affairs that threatened the very foundations of 
their faith. Since most of the Reformed periodicals did not appear on 
a daily basis, they served as a source of specific and additional 
information and the news they carried often took the form of 
editorials, in which the editor gave room to his personal opinion on 
current affairs. Every event had to be weighed against orthodox 
principles and condemnation often took a prominent place in the 
Reformed columns. 

Most attention was directed towards Synodical decisions and 
biblical explanations. But whenever political issues entered the realm 
of orthodox religion, the pencils were sharp and venomous. During 
the second half of the 19th century, there were many such cases, 
most notoriously the battle over public schools and the issue of 
mandatory vaccination against typhoid and cholera. News from abroad 
often had its special column, These reports were focused on the 
activities of fellow countrymen in general and more narrowly of 


course on fellow brothers and sisters. Important as these messages 


might seem as sources of information about the patterns of emigra- 
n intended mostly to satisfy 


tion, their publication seems to have bee 
the curiosity of relatives and friends or to provide for the needs of 


customers waiting in the barber’s shop. 
An exception can be made for a weekly magazine called De 


Bazuin, which was published under the supervision of the Theological 
College in Kampen. This does not really come as a surprise, since the 
editor-in-chief was Anthonie Brummelkamp, Van Raalte’s brother-in- 
law. And yet again we meet this strange equilibrium of love and hate 
for America, for Brummelkamp, who had helped to organise the 
emigration of Van Raalte and his followers, could never make the 
step towards emigration himself. In his editorial comments one senses 
the mood of frustration. Only once, in 1871, when the international 
situation compels the Dutch army to exercise on Sundays and when 
the city council of Kampen - of all places - votes to accept the 
mandatory | vaccination, Brummelkamp sees the Calvinist fortress 
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crumble beneath his feet i 

shores.? et and sighs at the thought of free American 
B : 

Peis Pi eiicg sai regarded as an exceptional moment, for De 

ie theca: its forts” to discourage emigration by nibh hi 

ae isappointed emigrants, longing to return h ate 

eformed papers, like De Wekstem, did the same ome. Other 


Oh i : 

Epo ca Ghee if ae had Nba I would fly back to my 
i scarce here, and someti . 

work at all. I have great fears for the coming ne erate 


Perhaps the letters were not i i 

Goes ¢ mpressive enough, or m 

i : peared mine the flow of enthusiasm, which Reig aiaert 

ee a atever the case may be, the Reformed press ‘id 

nieeeneiase ee to turn the tide of emigration. Graduall 

Ce ae tiie ee changed, revealing again is 

Sao nee attraction and eT mires Paro ners 
_In a letter published in De Bazuin ‘in 1856 i 

gee ; , a farmer wr 

Sena ke at oa cheap prices of land and cattle, and nt ae 

eal ens se a since his arrival. But in his final remark he 

sonar uence o has to complain about the passion for worldl 

Sea Seems to have affected so many and can only | : 
hee saa it endangers the pure Calvinist faith ye 

ar ao! cane eested Reeraig about life in America  suddenl 

A peeciaant saa ede e eights, it did not imply that the nes 

pee its principles. When one of the emigrants reported 

ees y out the fact that Americans were allowed t th 

government, "so that people are not hindered by . Ree 


chial instit 
ution the editor of De Bazuin felt the urge to add to 
’ 8 


Th 

beise crane to be severely affected with the virus of 

eenae aa - Mae a opinion about the monarchy, one could 
: e a privilege if chi oa : 

iheiA parcels byrihe will of Got bal tydidrows Gua’ 


There 

keg we many dangers that awaited the innocent Dutch 
eae ae eee mail on Sundays, dancing and th 
ieee e theatre. After the assassination of Bretident 
ee tee beater that the saddest part of death was ‘hi 
ee aes while. visiting a theatre, and has to ee 
eee Ney Lcapagates ee hae Raalte contacted Rever- 

, assist the Dutch immigrant upon 
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at the immigrants 


Garden. Reverend Ferris pleaded th 
should stubbornly 


arrival in Castle 
agents and that they 


should only listen to his 
refuse any help from outsiders. 
The Calvinist immigrant should not remain 
aim was not to enrich himself with dollars, but to 
the true faith. Being unable to stop the flow of emigration, the 
Reformed press launched a campaign to stress the purely moral 
motives that should lead the emigrant to foreign shores. It was his 
moral duty to spread the true Calvinist faith and the Reformed press 
supported the idea of Dutch emigrants being the natural and promi- 
nent leaders in this Calvinist crusade. 
This had all been ordained by destiny and history itself, or so 
the Reformed press argued. According to their historical vision, the 
development of the American Nation began when the Puritans first 
n soil. They planted the seeds of the true reli- 


set foot on America 
gion, which were further cultivated by the French Huguenots, who 
for they were 


were the champions of the less orthodox protestants, 
regarded as less fanatic and less rigid than their Puritan brethren. 
Further praise was bestowed upon the Scottish Presbyterians and the 
Quakers. But the best gardener of them all was the Reformed Church 
of New Netherland, founded in 1628, at a time when the Dutch 
mother-church was still unaffected by the "pretentious arrogance" of 
the "Hervormden". The Reformed Church of New Netherland was a 
model of pure faith, the perfect greenhouse for a strong religious 
feeling. 

The transition to British rule 
their vision, destroy that most va 
America. Some Dutch historians regar 
Dutch influence in the New World. To 
torians, 1664 war merely a ripple in the pond, 
could still flourish within the Reformed Church in America. 

The Reformed press in the Netherlands advocated the idea that it 
was the duty of every Dutch Calvinist in America to preserve, 
protect and spread the true religion among the Americans. Thus, 
emigration was dismantled of its former despicable nature; now, it 
was the fulfilment of a holy mission. The Dutch should form the 
stream of fresh blood that the Reformed Church in America needed 
so badly in these times of moral decay. The old Dutch spirit had to 
be restored. The Reformed press tried to convince its audience that 
the Dutch were still counted among the most respectable citizens of 


New York. 


in the city, for his 
enrich others with 


in 1664 could not, according to 
luable of all Dutch institutions in 
d 1664 as the definite end of 
the Calvinist-inspired his- 
since the true faith 
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It lies i iscipli 
s in our calm and disciplined nature, that we can exert a 


soothing and edifying infl i 
inane deer soa! uence on the wild and lusty character 


edie et aie even stated that if it weren’t for the Dutch, th 
was the mises sat ee ong a religious enthusiasm at all. For Benes 
ace ¢ e "scum of the earth" had 
ee did most certainly not belong to eee. ane 
aoe laced aie Fat of the Dutch immigrants, the Refor a 
ee amr aae above the masses of poor Irish immi at 
English" saan an oaty exceeded by their blind hatred oF the 
have seh i rece elie vs a Z ae Naat shows how little ihey 
tor status of animals".!° T . 
oe. superiority for the small group of back ee eee 
ight be unnoticed otherwise. protestants, who 
Th . . 
a eee a eee should seek the company of fellow broth 
established Oi = to those Places, where fellow countrymen had 
ee nae ves. They wished to create a society in which h 
fs ce sk ra itional values of the Old World would be ue 
of wanplac iss i recreate an old society in a New Wedn eas 
i selves to the challenge of thei it es 
Bef bine Late Satna, Sie mah 
identity. Instead of adapti : aintain 
pting th 
‘sage to adapt to their newly created ieee et ere 
# pee pena aaaen hoe also affected the relations with the 
3 merica. e Reformed . 
is partl press in the N 
Be cen, ae aa for the problems that surrounded the eaten 
a cia utch settlers and the Reformed Church in A ection 
Be ae ae this denomination as a fundamentally Dutch frie 
Bored. Rea with American influence, but which uaa 
aa a pure heritage. In their reports the Reformed pr : 
Church in Aerie ie soe that in the history of the Retired 
a, there had been 2 
from th many struggles for 
fol. hie cas rp are which had proved slnduigly aces: 
Bee its Fier eae naeeig in America may have been Dutch in pe 
c was American. The " " , 
that ne ae Gee influence manifested itself ie i 
> ; 
for ieee waite press, there was not a word about the st 1 
BN ceed ae of the Reformed Church in America in 177 ie 
ditional ea it eaag was py ae painful weakening of ne ae 
hae e use of the D : z 
Testor utch lan 
sical tae the Reformed Church in Pond ae oe 
ich as Msi seas of the mother-church would again he ged as 
y should be, the church in America would fear sca 
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or so they asserted. The American brothers should welcome the union 
with the Dutch settlers as a gift from heaven. 

Needless to say, the American brothers thought otherwise. A 
return to a purely Dutch structure wasn’t just anachronistic, it was a 
denial of history itself. But the ethnocentric policy, which the 
Reformed Church in America applied to membership, had not exactly 
worked miracles in the past. Their numbers lagged behind other 
denominations. 

The reverend Isaac Wyckoff was sent to Michigan to make a 
proposal. He somehow must have sensed the strong awareness of 
Dutch identity among the immigrants, for he spoke in very diplomatic 
terms about "the love of the fatherland, and the passion for the land 
of our ancestors". 

But there was more. The invitation to the new immigrants to join 

the old Reformed Church in America was the solution to a highly 
materialistic problem: it meant money. It also meant unification, for 
the deeprooted difficulties among the settlers, springing from local 
feuds in the Netherlands, were still flourishing in their new surround- 
ings. 
Was Wyckoff misleading the Dutch immigrants? 1 don’t think so, 
because the immigrants felt that they were the new directors of the 
Dutch-American Reformed Church. They never thought of the fact 
that the membership meant the surrender of their precious Dutch 
values. By accepting the invitation they opened their secluded en- 
vironment to the influences that no immigrant could refuse. They 
were to become Americans. 

Even though he used kind and familiar words, Wyckoff repre- 
sented the world outside, a world that was strange and threatening. 
The first collisions of conscience, the first awareness that the walls 
of identity were under siege, took the form of religious quarrels 
among the settlers. The old local conflicts that were carried over as 
stowaways, were Very much alive again. 

A segment of settlers believed that the Reformed Church in 
America was not orthodox enough, in fact, what they really meant, 
was that it was not Dutch enough. Or, in other words, their protest 
against the Reformed Church was in fact a protest against the 
elements of integration, against the threat of the loss of identity. 
Stemming from a bitter experience of separation and isolation, 4 
group of settlers went so far as to disconnect themselves from the 
Reformed Church in America in 1857. They went on to found the 
more orthodox Christian Reformed Church in that same year. 

The Reformed press in the Netherlands was stunned. They agreed 
that there ‘was some unorthodox practice within the Reformed Church 
in America, but this should not be the reason to abandon the Ameri- 
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can sister church. After i i aign to omo h union 
u . an intensive camp ig p 
with the Reformed Church in America : : oa 

? 


. = i 
blow to the organisers of the Calvinist crusade Rtn ee were 
The oppression agai i 
gainst us is more f. i 
ates ; anatic than the i 
, while the same Reformed Church in TR . 
res to 


be so tolerant th i 
t ; .. they proclaim th i i 
in which our Dutch people can be os ne a ara 


In 1880, the subj 
L ject of Freemason 
Bees jec ry formed th 
Sots deat un Reformed Church to eae Belge es 
only true Calvini i i hae 
pipes : nist congregation i 
= Tim mapas shee appeared in several ae: the ae: 
— aed - ained the evils of this phenomenon 14 Aisa - 
» put man above the power of God and the sipaterions and 
Ss an 


secret rituals were inter 
; preted as i 
devil. The experts stated that: ery ane neers hrs es 


Freemasonry only recognizes God in the way He appear in 
pears 


Nature and in R i 
eason. It is a general igi i i 
Turks, Heathens, and Deists can ate 15 ee ee 


Freemaso 
De Baviia, Tack = alleged to deny Christ as Saviour. Accordi 
Now everyone fanaa rane one pee dieca de neue oat tolerated 
: . ut to be an ex : 
time again D ; pert on the matter. Ti 
sf Eacis ere pee ane pa Reformed periodicals dice. ae 
Hhe Reformed : Freemasonry. Several indivi ithi 
explain, fea eis Hite ti who were still ideas Ca a 
the Christi just a part of a pro i : 
Renee ey aioe Church in order Ms piaues eee of 
= sare ey ire that they too rejected aintenkh a a 
Bat any oil including _Freemasonry. But above all ame of all 
i nived “2 oe ee might occur within their congte a poe 
led De Bazuin - y and needed no interference from fatside They 
o stop the reprimanding series of articles — 
n 


letters, for it w do a lo 
: 5 ould 
4 - lot of damage to their mutual trust and 


Since ou h Vv ex 1 ce ou are 
y ave misinterpreted our y 

Pp anations and sin 
more willing to listen to lies and slander, we would rather see 


that you rem i i 
ain silent, for our U 
; sh 16 str ggle seems to be too complex 
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De Bazuin was obviously irritated. The prevailing attitude was 
something like: we write as we please. Are not we the voice of the 
Reformed population in the Netherlands? Does not our audience have 
a right to be informed? 

Forgetting the lack of information after the crisis in 1857, they 
now went on to expose the evils that seemed to have corrupted the 
Reformed Church in America and accused this congregation of its 
weakness to expel all Freemasons from their ranks. A tired and 
irritated reverend from the Reformed Church in America wrote to 
Brummelkamp: "Do you really want to destroy the works of Van 
Raalte?"!?7 This was too much for the mental equilibrium of the 
former editor-in-chief. He replied: "If I would set foot on American 
soil ay I would join my brothers who are being oppressed by 
you." 
On August 15th, 1882, the General Synod of the Dutch Christian 
Reformed Church in the Netherlands agrees on a sharp condemnation 
of the toleration of Freemasonry within the Reformed Church in 
America. The Synod declares that it will advise its members who 
wished to emigrate, to join the Christian Reformed Church of Amer- 
ica. They actually pleaded for separation instead of integration. The 
answer that came from America is a simple one: 


We have managed our own affairs for over forty years, We are 
old enough to make our own decisions; we are not under custody 
of the Christian Reformed Church in the Netherlands.!? 


The child grew up to be an independent man; the wise and pious 
teacher defected. 
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4. IMPRESSIONS OF THE "OLD" WORLD 
1848-1940 


Herbert J. Brinks, Calvin College 


Images of Holland, "The Old Country", which have survived among 
the immigrant’s descendants are frequently distorted, and often 
consist of frozen glimpses of grim working conditions on farms, 
factories, or waterways. When Richard Kortenhoeven visited the 
Netherlands in 1976 be was surprised to see tractors and automated 
farm machinery in the fields of Gelderland. The lingering impressions 
he had gathered from his parents and uncles had fixed his assumption 
that horses continued to cultivate the soils of the Achterhoek. 
Similarly, Sadie Weidenaar was somewhat chagrined that I could find 


the Netherlands attractive. Her mother had told her that young 
were actually harnessed to farm 


women, her mother among them, 
implements and that they spit blood after pulling these tools. Henry 
Ippel’s mother remembers long raw-handed days spent raking oysters 
from the shoals near Yerseke. Others, urban people, recalled endless 
days in sugar, starch, and chocolate factories. 
Several years ago an elderly gentleman reproached me sternly 
because I had written favourably of affirmative action programmes to 
compensate for racial injustice in the USA. 1 had overlooked, he 
said, the equally deprived status of Netherlandic farm hands. They, 
and he too, had been treated like slaves - quartered in cold barns, 
cheated of promised food allotments, and worked to exhaustion for 
less than the wages of survival. Black slaves, he thought, had had no 
worse conditions than he. And, because he had prospered in America 
without preferential treatment, he argued that Black people could do 


likewise. 
The most obvious counte 


resides in fond romanticisation 
Country - the proximity of grandparents, 


rperception to these grim recollections 
s of closely knit families in the Old 
uncles, aunts, and village 
these links were so precious they inspired 


dence between old and new world families, and 
e for examining the image 


companions. Because 
considerable correspon 
these letters constitute an important sourc 
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In common American usage, “Old Country" usually denotes an 
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immigrant’ 
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more literal meaning, 
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frailty and death loomed larger than life - a view not unlike F. Scott 


Fitzgerald’s description of Vienna, a city “old with death”? 
The quantitative evidence for this study can be summarised 


rather simply. An examination of 100 collections of letters written 


between 1848 and 1940 reveals that 74 percent of these reported at 
least one death and in the combined total of 247 letters 138 brought 
news of death. Thus, over half (55.9%) of the letters from Holland 
told of at least one death, and only 14 of these can be described 
primarily as death notices. These 138 letters reported a total of 260 
deaths with 3 letters recording the deaths of 8 persons.* Deaths 
from disasters such as floods, shipwreck, and epidemics were not 
figured into the total number of 260 deaths. 44 letters combined 
reports of death with news of serious ailments and another 22 told of 
folk for whom death was an eminent prospect. So a total of 160 
letters (64%) conveyed the gloom of death or its impending reality. 

Of the 61 letters reporting multiple deaths, the 1888 missive from 
J. Potappel of Kolijnsdorp is illustrative. "At present", he wrote, 
"many here are sick and a number have died during the past month. 
Maria vande lange Leune at seventeen years of age and Dingeman van 
Stelle at seventy-seven years. He was well and then suddenly dead. 
So God surprised him. ... Also Nina Block who was buried on the 
same day as van Stelle. And then Iman Otten and Maria Verhulst, a 
twenty-five year old midwife; also Kees Frederikse. Then a daughter 
of Kees de Vos van Kats, just sixteen years old. And just this 
morning Tante de Moor was buried. Thus, as you can see, the angel 
of death has been walking through our village. So things continue to 
go as they will continue to go until the end of time." 

Still, the letters reporting death and disease were not freighted 
heavily with gloom. Instead, death, like the weather, seemed to 
constitute the inevitable stuff of daily life. Furthermore, the reports 
were not frequently embellished with details of suffering or of life’s 
final pangs. They constituted little more than highlights from local 
affairs. Thus the 1909 letter from a Mrs. Bieleveld in Groningen 
declares, "B. has certainly written to tell you that father v.d. Broek 
died. He was only sick for a few weeks - cancer of the liver - and 
he died on April 16. He died calmly in his sleep." 

“No doubt you have also heard of Hoving’s death and also that 
Antje and Jantje have gone to America. William and I met them at 
Hoving’s funeral and soon thereafter they sent us 4 postcard telling 
of their plans to leave. Have you also heard the report of Leuitjes 
death? He died of stomach trouble. He collapsed on the Botering 
bridge and died immediately. A few women passing by pulled him to 
the side of the bridge but they could find no one who knew him, and 
then he was brought to the police station on a stretcher, They 
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who wrote, "As we get older we often say that more and more we 
are strangers on the earth.” Albert Hising reflected similarly, *... age 
brings the frailties which demonstrate that the best times of our 
lives are past.” But even the teenaged K.D. Damstra offered what 
must be regarded as precociously gloomy sentiments with the chang- 
ing of the year in 1875. "The old year is now past", he intoned, 


"and we have been spared. The Lord bas not taken us from the earth 


with death but we are another year closer to the prays And we can 
w 


never know if death will not come to us in this new year. 

Had these dolorous ruminations been accompanied by reports of 

dramatic changes in village life or by the prospects of new oppor- 
tunities, the gloomy impressions of the Old Country would have been 
muted. But instead, Dutch nationals regularly noted that, "There is 
nothing special to write about. Everything is as it was", or "Nothing 
goes forward here”, and "We live here in the same house."!2 Mrs W. 
Bieleveld’s 1911 letter neatly describes the contrasting circumstances 
of the two worlds. "William is sitting next to me smoking his Amer- 
ican pipe", she wrote, ‘and we thank you heartily for it. I find it a 
pleasant, but also a curious, reminder of you. And that is especially 
the case since you can easily imagine our situation and surroundings. 
We, though, have no clear idea about the way you live in your 
area." 
In all probability the Bielevelds did, along with the gift of an 
"American pipe”, receive descriptive information about life in the 
United States. But reports from the New World were difficult to 
interpret in Holland, and some news was indeed too good to be true. 
One oral report "that the poorest workmen in America were as well 
off as the richest farmers in the Netherlands", motivated J.R. Bos’s 
sceptically curious inquiry to an uncle in Grand Haven, Michigan. 
"Tell me if that is true", he asked, “If it is, PI come to America 
quickly."!4 Such distortions were easily refuted, but many reliable 
"America" letters asserted that those who would work with their 
hands could expect immediate rewards and a longer term potential for 
economic and social elevation. And it is certainly true that many 
landless emigrants became farmers, and that wages in the USA were 
higher than in the Netherlands. This study, however, is aimed at less 
frequently measured comparisons - contrasts in tone and mood 
symptomised in reports of death, illness, and declarations about 
economic prospects. 

A comparison of mortality reporting in the correspondence 
discloses significant differences between the Netherlands and the 
USA. For, while 55.9% of the Netherlandic mail reported at least one 
death, only 18.8% of the state-side letters brought such news. And, 
while 24.7% of the Dutch letters reported two or more deaths, only 
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them to live with us? It would be a good thing for them to see 
the world and learn the English language. There is much more 
opportunity for them to make a good living here than in little 
Holland. ... When I first came to ‘America I had hopes of doing 
something good for our family - particularly by having some of 
them come here to join us in this good land. It is so much better 
than Holland that I can’t find words to describe it. Think about 
it, Sister. It is just as good for girls as for boys. Send one of 
your girls and one of your boys. They can learn English in two 
years and then they will be able to do whatever they wish."!? 


Many other correspondents expressed similar sentiments as, for 
example, J.W. Brunner who, despite the recent death of his wife, 
wrote glowingly of his well-paid job and the building of a new house. 
Likewise J. Dekker reported that six years after emigrating he 
ica better than Holland. And F. Diemer 
"Pd not go back to Holland for twice the price of the 
passage." He also urged his siblings to join him because, "They would 
do better here in the long run." And H.J. Hagens wrote, "I will help 
any of you who wants to come here because I am sorry for those 
who remain in Holland to suffer want. 
and similar assertions reflected some need to justify their authors’ 
decisions to emigrate, they nonetheless created and reinforced the 
perception that America was indeed the fabled land of unbounded 
possibilities. 

For Liesbeth Workman the habits of optimism were so deeply 
entrenched that after writing a somewhat gloomy report of her life in 
the U.S.A. she hastened to modify its tone within forty-eight hours. 
Sixty years after emigrating, and when she was 81 years old, Liesbeth 
Workman received a letter from E. Muschenga, 4 childhood friend 
from Kloosterburen. In that 1937 missive, Muschenga complained, as 
one might well expect from an Octogenarian, that because so few of 
his friends were alive, he was lonely. Responding in kind, Liesbeth 
wrote that she too had lost most of her friends and relatives and 
that life had cast its full quota of burdens upon her shoulders. Her 
December 18 letter explained, “You write about your loss and I 
understand that feeling very well ... You have lost much, but I too 
have suffered much. I am from a family of six children and of these, 
I am the only survivor.” 

Liesbeth reported that all of her siblings had come to the U.S.A. 
and that one brother had returned to Holland. By 1937, however, they 
had all died and with the death of her last surviving sister, Mrs. 
Workman reported: "Then I was left alone, and that in a strange 
land. So I am no stranger to loneliness. But my husband and son are 


declared, 
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APPENDIX: GENERAL DATA 


IMAGES OF HOLLAND IN 100 COLLECTIONS OF LETTERS CONTAIN- 
ING 247 LETTERS 


A. Collections of letters (100) 
1. In 100 collections, of letters ... 74 report death 
2. In 100 collections of letters ... 37 report serious illness 


B. Total number of 247 letters 

- 138 of 247 report deaths 

. 61 of 247 letters report multiple deaths 

- 260 specific deaths reported in 247 letters 

. 44 of 247 letters report both death and serious illness 
- 22 of 247 letters report only impending deaths 

- 82 of 247 letters report economic hardship 

- 60 of 247 letters report news of emigration to America 


30 of 247 letters report potential of emigration in combination 
with economic hardship 


- 17 of 247 letters discuss war or military draft 


4 of 147 letters discuss war or military draft in combination 
with potential emigration 


- 7 of 247 letters discuss spiritual decay in Holland 


2 of 247 letters discuss spiritual decay in combination with 
potential of emigration 
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1883 he was replaced as managing director because of disappointing 

5. AN ENTERPRISING BIRD Oe oe eEeLS FOUNDER profits and in 1886 he even disappeared from the board. The hotel 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN fared so well in the meantime that in 1900 it was torn down to make 
C.A.A. STEINIGEWEG place for the even grander and more modern structure that still 

stands today. In the same year that his American creation vanished, 
University Steinigeweg died. The traces he left behind were a name - American 
Pieter R.D. Stokvis, Open Un Hotel - and an illustrated autobiography - “American adventures", 
published in 1892 - that has escaped everybody’s attcntion, because it 
did not bear the author’s name.? Although Van Hinte mentions the 


; scain" for native Amsterdammers, is one book, he fails to identify the author correctly.* Identifying the 
American Hotel, or te fe-restaurant is a favourite author is of course less important than to reveal him as an enter- 
of the grand hotels of ease a aad of life. Few visitors will prising spirit seeking a career and engaging in capitalist ventures on 
meeting place for people eg . aes oe inal American Hotel of both sides of the Atlantic. His lifestory does not only disclose 
realise that "nomen est omen, that sai = According to a recent Steinigeweg’s intentions and the part he played in founding American 
1882 was modelled after Saat ArT ee “Little is known about Hotel, it also shows the making of an emigrant and a typical nine- 
book eee nia eg patents i ees Hotel, C.A.A. teenth century entrepreneur. 
the architect o 


Steinige weg. He was rather obscure per son and has never rece. ed 
a vi 

m ch attention fr om the Pp sso. Ss t a y g 

ui ress T he book state: that af er marryin 


Louise Charlotte Engel in 1851 Cornelis Steinigeweg eee * be Career in the Netherlands until emigration 
ise : . : meri- 
United States and returned in LE cp ca at iaatepila in Cornelis Steinigeweg was born in Renooy, Gelderland, in 1825 as 
can hotel business he bought eee After the foundations were the youngest son of a reformed minister and a local farmer’s 
1879 to build an American style hotel. ed its doors in October daughter. Very much attached to his mother he had little esteem for 
laid in May 1880, the cate an of 1882. The location his unpractical reclusive father. From his early youth he was set on 
1881 and the hotel was completed in oe a ae and near a good managing his life in a practical way. Besides he endeavoured to be 
was very favourable next to Hs peeran? Pw near the Museumplein, the ringleader in all kinds of pursuits. So looking back on his youth 
many _livery-stables and last _ but not re Id he stressed those characteristics that fitted an entrepreneur: a 
where in 1883 the world-exhibition was * oo) oan hotel was a_bel- practical and competitive orientation. As a schoolboy he bought two 
An extra touristic attraction of on nt Auanpowee but soon by lambs every June for f2,50 each to sell them to the butcher in 
vedere with an elevator first or ST needle: Cooperating with autumn for f12 to f14. His brother who used to do the same, once 
one of the earliest gasemgines 1 a Steinigeweg had designed lost his money at the June fair to a crook who led him to gamble 
the well-known architect - duard oe American elements such as his money in the still notorious game with three cards or three 
the building in an eclectic style ny The interior was decorated thimbles and one pea (nowadays three cups and one ball). The episode 
yorendas Oy ee ae Fe a macaeas states and scenes of cana out that profit making involves rational calculation, not sheer 
ith the coat of arms o € ith showers speculation. i 
the Niagara-falls. Luxury was tone ae Dial Ame While the eldest son was sent to university to become a minister, 
and pitch-pine panelling all over the eee in the form of Cornelis being the youngest son had to learn a trade and at age 
novelty was the idea _to Bene ace a bed room, a kitchenm fifteen chose to become a carpenter. After about two years of 
apartments, each consisting of a ae si shoes, “which. could be training he earned a daily wage of 0,90 in 1842, a little less than a 
ette and a qupboard: Sap: se Ste adget sie a dial indicat- full carpenter’s wage of f1,-. Aspiring to improve his technical 
opened from the corridor as well. 5 d the morning. Contrary to knowledge and draughtsmanship he joined the municipal office of 
ing the time a guest wished to a ae Initially Steinigeweg provided hydraulic engineering in Amsterdam in 1844 as an unsalaried clerk 
Dutch custom tipping was not a ie oe title, but in March 1882 a surviving on an annual parental allowance of f400,-. His training 
oe cepttals i = TS ac eie ie responsibility. At the end of paid off, for in 1846 he earned f40,- per month surveying the 
limited liability compan 
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building of new gasworks in Amsterdam. His salary was raised to 
in Zwolle in 1848 and to f80,- back in 


f60,- for the same job 

Amsterdam. In that revolutionary year his future at least seemed 
bright, if not rosy, for he got engaged to the daughter of a family 
that had made its fortune in the Indies. In 1849, however, the 
Hollandsche Gasfabriek had to suspend its activities and dismissed 


ung man. While preparing for a career 
1 service his mother died of cholera. 
turned his thoughts to America 
blic opinion only scoundrels and 


among others this promising yo 
as surveyor in the colonial civi 
Conversations with his father-in-law 
~ “a country where according to pu 


thieves were going". 


Emigration and settlement 


His maternal portion enabled him to pay for a cabin crossing 
1 and look for suitable oppor- 


from Rotterdam to Boston and to trave 
tunities to earn a living. Instead of waiting for an opening in the 
colonial civil service he set out to explore the country of free 
enterprise in the early months of 1850. While staying in Albany, the 
state capital of New York, he learned about colonisation plans of J. 
Messchert van Vollenhove, the future lord mayor of Amsterdam from 
1858 till 1866. Through his brother, then minister in Amsterdam, he 
offered to search for a suitable location. From Albany he travelled on 
to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh and St. Louis, where 
he earned 100 dollars a month drawing maps for the Union Pacific. 
After a few months he returned to Cincinnati to join an architect in 
building a hotel, but because of the heat and the cholera he soon 
“eft for Buffalo. Remembering his offer to look for a colonisation site 
he made a trip to Grand Island in the Niagara River and found out it 
belonged to the Holland Land Company.® As he had made up his mind 
to start a settlement on Grand Island he booked passage on a ship of 
the Black-Star line from New York to Liverpool. It was a stormy 
passage, but instead of staying below deck he tied himself with a 
rope to the mast "to watch the grand spectacle of nature", charac- 
teristic of his lust for adventure. After talks with Messchert van 
Vollenhove broke down, he decided to venture on his own account 
with financial aid from his fami 
the Betuwe (Gelderland). With his newly wedded wife, a servant and 
company of 34 persons travelling at his expense Steinigeweg saile 
for America in 1851. The next year his two older brothers followe 
with 45 settlers, but the association the brothers formed to exploi 


the woods, only lasted a year. 
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ly-in-law. Labourers were recruited im 


American experiences and advice to emigrants 


Until the international crisis of 18 
57 the forestry colony flourish- 
te bin paar dads were sold to the New York Central eee 
and firewood and timber were marketed the 
fi re as well. F 
the na Steinigeweg ran a general store through a manager, in 1853 
o eek Per a and in 1854 a landing-stage for steamers was 
. In a Lutheran minister, Kreit: 
serve the community which counted 4 si REO Oe 
more and more Germ d 
non-Dutch labourers more experi i ie eek 
perienced in forestry th h 
settlers, many of whom had eve i ' Se Rg rs 
’ n fail 
tat aba und ecncee ailed to repay the sums advanced 
When during the aftermath of isi 
the 1857 crisis many c 
Ben eee the Great Western Railway, tried to dadee. ace fires 
a Be, four Steinigeweg managed to switch from forestry 
andry. To his great relief the Holland Land C i 
in 1859 with reselling some i he aise 
plots not yet payed off. In the followi 
years surplus land was sold, a new frameh ‘bark, But 
: ; da huge b bui 
and a thresher driven b ed array 
y 8 horses purchased. Th i 
farm did so well, that he deci She Caines 
ecided to trust the exploitati 
manager on a fifty-fifty basis in order to visit hi ally cuclagde 
i ; oO visit his family-in-1 i 
po ates Seacrest explained below the visit exiciideds Gui 
0, e returned to put the badly managed f. i 
again. As his wife was graduall i i re nr raat 
S y lacking in strength i 
the pcm in 1875 to return to the Old World for good Sra ene iy 
o far I have focused on Steini ; ent 
I ‘ ; : geweg’s experiences in busi ; 
a gree a is spiced with personal stories about “fatal 
“ x es 0 rowning, drunken brawls, d i 
parties, bloody fights, murders and ici ae aie 
( des in his igh 
which makes one wonder wh reer tetas Ga ue 
: at was so attractive ab ivi 
frontier. Anyway it was i Se ied ant 
Pe attractive for Steinigeweg as a practi 
t ctical 
Bee rprising pak In an appendix entitled "Emigrant paide “to pai 
ee on y lengthy stay in America has taught me that the 
10 received a practical education and who is clever with 
z a is ara likely “4 succeed, especially the emigrants who 
- ar wit farmwork."* He continues to draw advice from his 
a paar on Grand Island, so the guide is more specificall 
ae a aan to follow in his footsteps. During ihe 
ig ind work in husbandry, duri i i 
restry. Before buying land, on tas 5k SF ad Go 
5 e should first as hi 
a F a hired hand 1 
a cao ae ie conduct a farm. While gathering pate 
: ving dollars, one was also | li 
ee I ess liable to be cheated 
patriots. It was a good deal t 
a : : 0 settle on wood- 
ar a navigable river and a marketplace, so clearing lag Gea 
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selling wood could be combined. Another advantage was that one 
could build a log cabin and later a framehouse at little or no costs. 
It took on average 12 years to turn woodland into arable, that is 
well drained land accessible for farm machinery. As labour was scarce 
and expensive a large family with sons stood the best chances. With 
much technical detail Steinigeweg abstracts from his own experience 
in forestry, timber trade, land clearance, choosing and marketing 
crops and so on. A detail that struck me was a "dog- powered" 
churn. The experiences he profited from himself upon his return to 
the Netherlands were of a more general managerial and entrepre- 
neurial nature. 


First and final return to the Netherlands 


Whereas in 1850 the journey under sail had taken 35 days from 
Rotterdam to Boston and 42 days from New York to Liverpool, in 
1864 the journey under steam from New York to Hamburg only took 
11 days. After a few weeks spent at the country-house Vredenoord in 
Leersum with the family Engel, he went to Amsterdam and was 
offered a temporary job surveying the building of the Beyersche 
Bierbrouwerij at the Weesperzijde. From 1865 to 1867 he was super- 
vising the cultivation of sugar beets for a factory and from 1867 to 
1869 he was one of the managing directors of another sugarbeet 
factory earning an annual salary of 3600. The whole affair ended, 
however, in a power struggle between the major share-holders and a 
lawsuit he eventually won in 1873. Upon his final return in 1876 he 
lived for two years a life of ease and leisure, but in 1878 he con- 
ceived a new business venture: "To establish and let a sort of 
American Boardinghouse came to my mind, as such an establishment 
was unknown here".!° His original idea, therefore, was not so much 
to venture in the hotel business as to invest in a hotel or apartment 
building as real estate to be let at a profitable rate. The only 
experience in the hotel business he had, was as a surveyor in Cincin- 
nati in 1850 and as a visitor. Exploiting and managing the hotel 
himself was not his stated aim, so in his autobiography he claims to 
have welcomed the conversion of the enterprise into a limited 
liability company." 

How he fared since 1882 the autobiography does not tell, Of 
course his American adventures were the main topic as the title 
reveals, and they were over once he had returned or rather once he 
had retired from his American Hotel venture. One cannot help 
wondering why Cornelis A.A. Steinigeweg published his autobiography 
anonymously, for surely readers at the time must have known who 
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ee Hotel. One solution is offered by the author 
imself in the preface. His motives were both to commemorate and 


celebrate his beloved America and to show 

I loved 4 young people "how - i 
ied of many difficulties, hardships and dangers and aes lacking re 
ortune - one could become an independent man through industry 


good behaviour and perseverance".!2 


Conclusion 


Steinigeweg’s life-story may be read as a laudation and parable 
of free enterprise and self-reliance. His career illustrates a willing- 
ness to improve his technical skills and a readiness to gras ise 
opportunities notwithstanding the risks. He rose from aaa to 
surveyor in the Netherlands, switched from forestry to husbandry in 
the States, and ventured into the agro-industry and hotel bance in 
the ; Netherlands. In design, novelties and interior decoration the 
original American Hotel bore the hall-mark of his American adven- 
tures. Clearly his conception of transatlantic migration must have 
differed from the mainstream: he was a more or less cosmopolitan 
individualistic, and enterprising bird of passage without Siok cle 
or religious ties. Though he did not become a major captain of 
industry, to say the least, his mentality seems to herald the triumph 
of industrial capitalism in the Atlantic world. a 
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6. EMIGRATION POLICY VERSUS EMIGRANTS’ POLICY 
THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT AND 
THE SOCIAL EMIGRATION ORGANISATIONS 
IN THE NETHERLANDS, 1945-1962 


Marja L. Roholl, Erasmus University Rotterdam 


Introduction 


One of the most significant features of the post-war Dutch 
society was the struggle about the division of power between the 
government and the social organisations. 

In contrast to the pre-war period, the government actively made 
its influence felt in most social spheres. On the one hand this can be 
explained by the need for a centrally organised reconstruction after 
the second World War, on the other hand by widely held opinions 
about the necessity of extending the welfare state. During the first 
fifteen years, as far as economic and socio-economic policies were 
concerned, the government could be sure of the loyal cooperation of 
the so-called social partners, the trade unions and the employers’ 
organisations. This does not imply, however, that those social 
organisations that were based on religion or ideology simply agreed to 
state intervention in fields which, up till then, had been their 
preserve. Where social and religious interests were at stake, they 
considered themselves - and not the state - to be the obvious actors. 
It is striking that, in the end, this struggle reinforced the social 
organisations from an organisational point of view and that pillarisa- 
tion reached its climax in the 1950s. On the other hand, however, the 
state was able to tighten its grip on the social organisations, because 
these became more and more dependent on government grants. To a 
large extent the government also stipulated the policy framework 
according to which the social organisations had to work. Thus, in a 
remarkable symbiosis, many of the functions of the modern, corporate 
state were mediated through the organisational structure of the 
various denominational and ideological blocks in society, commonly 
referred to as "pillars" (or, in Dutch, "zuilen"). 

This resulted in a delicate balance of central government power 
and conflicting denominational views which also made themselves felt 
in the area of emigration, the subject of this chapter. Not only will 
we try to show the effects of the situation as we sketched it, but 
attention will also be paid to specific factors, such as the post-war 
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emigration climate, the wishes and demands of immigration countries 
such as the United States and Canada, and last but not least to the 
emigrants themselves. 

To obtain a clear view of the post-war collusion between govern- 
ment and the social emigration organisations, it is mecessary first to 
give a_ short outline of the emigration phenomenon in the pre-war 


period. 


Emigration prior to 1940 


In the period 1840-1940, transatlantic emigration from the 
Netherlands never was very large when compared with Italy, Ireland 
and the Scandinavian countries. Yet the desire to emigrate was even 
less in various other countries, for example in France and Belgium. 
If one wished to leave the country in search of adventure or one’s 
fortune, the choice tended to fall on the colonies, particularly on 
Indonesia. Generally the stay there would be a temporary one. 

Yet, in the period under consideration, about 250,000 people 
emigrated. More than 10% of them chose to settle permanently in the 
United States of America. Motivated by religious and economic 
reasons emigrants left the country. The churches played a very 
important role in the nineteenth century emigration movement. One 
of the best known is the religious community of the "Afgescheide- 
nen", which, led by their pastors, left for the United States in the 
1840s, and having settled there were able to provide a welcome for 
later groups of emigrants. 

Up to the beginning of the twentieth century the Dutch govern- 
ment showed little interest in emigration. It was regarded as a matter 
for private initiative: the emigrants themselves, the various shipping 
companies and last but not least the churches. The government’s first 
concern with migration was in fact with transmigration, The Nether- 
lands were very important as a transmigratory country. The Migration 
Law of 1861 gave some protection to the transmigrants. However, it 
offered little protection to the Dutch emigrants when it came to mala 
fide steamship- and land-agents. Finally, in 1936, the government 
completed a new and improved Migration Law. At that particular 
moment, however, emigration figures had fallen almost back to zero 
as a result of the depression. 

As the government did not show much interest in the problems 
of Dutch emigrants, a private emigration organisation, the Nether- 
lands Migration Society, was founded in 1913 to put an end to the 
prevalent abuses. In 1924, a second private organisation, the Dutch 
Emigration Centre, was established. Its chief aim was to contribute to 
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be eee of the impending unemployment problem by stimulating 
peas ear ae organisations merged into the Netherlands 
oundation.“ In contrast to the original t isati 
the board of this society i - Daithe Minit 
y included a representative fr h ini 
of Labour, Trade and Industr au or Hoe 
. : y and one fro ini 
Affairs and Agriculture. Pe eee eg 
: eau these neutral, general organisations a number of denomi- 
aoe ee came into being. From the twenties onwards 
urches’ assistance to emigrants was to recei instituti 
t r : ceive an institutional- 
rear pak Pacriaaes the Roman Catholic Emigration Society was founded 
Oe a ollowed in 1927 by the Calvinist Emigration Society. In 
ae oe ecaena rata Pikes changed into Protestant Emigration 
sentatives of any of the ministries had 
boards of these denominational organisations. Sees eg 
Thus, in the pre-war period the government had almost no direct 


involvement in emigration and tended to leave the initiative to the 
> t 


Emigration climate 


Pera the war the picture changed drastically in many respects 
ei numbers of people expressed the wish to emigrate for a 
reasons in order to start a new life on i 
the Atlantic. The principal ones were: DP epeg eee 
- Fear of over- population. The post-war baby boom, the arrival of 
oe repatriates from Indonesia, and the serious housing 
shortage made considerable contributions to a sense of living i 
an overpopulated country. a 
—— : P f 
see ee with this, people were pessimistic about future 
aployment opportunities. Memories of the depression of th 
thirties still lingered on. Ne 
Fear of another war, in whi 
ch E i i 
eee gern : urope would again be the main 
apie with the liberating armies resulted in greater knowledge 
— various overseas countries and led to friendly relations 
especially with the Canadians. The wealth of the overseas 


countries, particularly the United States, was seen as 


attractive.> a 


_ pees n a number of surveys conducted in the period 1946- 
aeaee ate Pas emigration mood. In 1946, 22% of the population 
ie preference for emigration as opposed to staying in the 

ands. In 1947 and 1948, the percentage would rise to 32. After 
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1948 the desire to emigrate, although still strong, began to diminish: 
the statistics for 1949 and 1950 show that 29% and 25% respectively 
of the interviewees wished to leave the country for good. 

The media gave a lot of coverage to the theme of over-popula- 
tion and unemployment and to the opportunities that would supposed- 
ly be there for the taking in the countries selected for emigration. 


inced of the importance of mass emigra- 


Nearly everyone seemed convi 
tion as a means towards solving the substantial post-war problems. It 


can rightly be said that in the post-war period a real emigration 
climate made itself felt in the Netherlands.” This is not to say that 
all compatriots who were attracted by the picture of a new future far 
away, actually packed their bags and embarked on the journey. 
During the first twenty years after the war more than 400,000 people 
emigrated, approximately 5% of the population, which is far less than 
the survey results might have led one to expect.° Nevertheless, by 


Dutch standards, it meant a mass exodus. 


Post-war government intervention 


How did the government view the emigration phenomenon, and 
what were its reactions to a real desire for emigration among the 
population? After World War II, the government immediately placed 
emigration almost exclusively within the framework of its employment 
policy. Seen from this perspective, it is understandable that the 
government wanted to keep control of emigration. This approach also 
fits in with increasing post-war government intervention in almost all 
areas of society. Labour market considerations are an exemplary 


gauge of the organisational structure erected around this new area of 
for 


responsibility. The Minister of Social Affairs was responsible 
employment and as such became responsible for emigration as well, 
although eight other ministries were involved in the emigration 
question, including Foreign Affairs, Finance and Transport. In con- 
trast to the pre-war situation, the minister appointed all the members 
of the board of the Netherlands Migration Foundation, with the 
exception of those members who represented other interested minis- 
tries. As a result, within a few years the Foundation had become a 
government agency, charged with the administrative and practical 
tasks involved in emigration, such as central registration and the 
coordination of passenger supply and available transport. 

The Government Employment Office, which was a branch of the 
Ministry of Social Affairs, and its regional counterparts were also 
assigned central roles. The involvement of the Central Planning 
Agency and, at a later stage, the Socio-Economic Council as advisory 
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Important changes occurred from 1948 on. During that year, 
government, industry and the trade-unions came to the conclusion 
that industrial development could not keep pace with the growing 
labour force. As a result, the targeted goal of full employment would 
be endangered and the haunting spectacle of mass unemployment 
loomed. Memories of the 1930s were still fresh in the minds of the 
people, many of whom had suffered dreadfully from the effects of 
world-wide depression. The focus now switched to how this unfavour- 
able ratio between labour force and labour market could be adjusted. 

One theoretical solution was, of course, government stimulation 
of birth control. However, in our part of the world this kind of 
government intervention is to this day unacceptable, both socially and 
politically. Moreover, the effects of a lower birth rate would only be 
felt in the long term. Industrialisation and emigration were seen as 
short-term solutions. Based on all kinds of prognoses on the growth 
of the population and the in-take capacity of the labour market, 
estimates were made on how many people should be encouraged to 
emigrate and what the ideal composition of this group should be if 
the economic recovery was not to be endangered. Thus, more than 
ever before, emigration was seen as a balance in employment policy, 
and as an extension of industrialisation policy. Emigration was to 
relieve pressure on the labour market, both in the short and long 
term. Moreover, it would in itself reduce population density. A 
decrease in housing problems was seen as a positive spin-off. 

From 1949, we see active government involvement in emigration 
although the policy only acquired this adjective formally in 1952. 
Government viewed the role of private organisations as supplementary 
only and attempted to direct the emigration process in all kinds of 
ways. Of these, policy instruments such as selective subsidies and 
information were considered the most valuable. Criteria for subsidisa- 
tion derived from the national labour market. In the course of 1949, 
the first subsidies were given to unskilled workers in the Netherlands 
and demobilised soldiers in Indonesia to enable them to resettle in 
Australia and New Zealand; in 1950 the transport of unskilled labour- 
ers to Canada was also subsidised° That same year, it became 
obvious that the Netherlands were faced with structural unemployment 
in a number of regions. On these grounds, prospective emigrants in 
those regions became eligible for subsidies. Specific professional 
groups whose prospects on the labour market were unfavourable also 
became eligible. The extent to which the national labour market was 
monitored is apparent from the fact that at a given time perhaps 
only unskilled and office workers were eligible for financial support, 
whereas not long afterwards the labour market prospects of bakers, 
hairdressers and cobblers were cause for concern, so subsidy criteria 
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repatriates would not only have a negative effect on net emigration 
figures in 1946 and 1950, but were also a factor to be taken into 
account in any estimates of future net emigration. He indicated these 
points in the rather ironic title he gave to this thesis - "planned 
migration”. Yet even he was convinced the Netherlands were over- 
populated.1® 

In recent years, the academic consensus has changed and the 
opinion most widely held nowadays seems to be that from an “objec- 
tive’ point of view, the Netherlands of those days should not be 
perceived as an over-populated country. What matters more, however, 
is that during the period under discussion almost everyone believed 
the country was over-populated, and this belief was an important 
factor in decision-making relating to emigration, for the government 
as well as for social organisations and private persons. 


Review of emigration policy 


The government was forced to review its policy by a number of 
circumstances. It was not the only actor on the emigration stage. 
There were, in fact, a number of equally important "co-stars": the 
emigrants themselves, the immigration countries and the social 
emigration organisations. 

I would like to look at each of these actors now, but in view of 
my proposition I will be looking at the social organisations more 


closely. 


The emigrants 


there was a positive emigration climate in 
the post-war Netherlands. However, personal circumstances and 


considerations were the overriding factors in deciding to emigrate. 


Research has shown that the employment factor, the source of so 
le in individual 


much government activity, only played a subordinate ro 
decision-making.1? The desire for emigration was almost equally great 


across the social board and in all professions. 

Thus, government policy was based on an implicitly erroneous 
presupposition, namely that candidates for emigration were synony- 
mous with the unemployed or those soon to become unemployed. As @ 
result, the subsidy policy evoked aggression in many emigrants. Faced 
with the same set of circumstances, one person received the subsidy, 
another did not. This was rightly perceived as discrimination. 


As indicated earlier, 
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The Immigration Countries 
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Canadian Prime Minister King was to say: "It is not a fundamental 
human right of an alien to enter Canada. It is a privilege."26 

As regards occupation, in the early years preference was given to 
agriculturalists. They were admitted without specific commitments 
from employers whereas others needed a sponsor who guaranteed 
either employment or support for a certain number of years. In the 
early post-war years, farm workers made up 60% to 80% of all Dutch 
emigrants to Canada. As already stated, the Dutch government laid 
particular emphasis on agriculturalist emigration. Yet emigrant and 
immigrant supply and demand did not always match up. For example, 
in 1946 Canada was prepared to take 500 unmarried Dutch farm 
workers but at that time only married agriculturalists wanted to go 
to Canada.27 But a year later both governments got it right. In- 
fluenced by labour shortages in various sectors, immigration pos- 
sibilities were expanded. The basic industries in particular needed 
immigrant labour. The immigrants themselves expressed preferences 
for work on farms or in construction.22 As a result, the composition 
of Dutch emigrants was more diverse. Yet, if we take the period 
1946-1962 as a whole, 31% of the immigrants were farm workers. A 
comparison with other countries produces the following figures: US 
10%, Australia 6% and New Zealand 13%. The qualitative and quantita- 
tive norms for emigration were derived primarily from short term 
needs of the labour market, from the so-called absorptive capacity. 
The Dutch government was confronted by an alternating demand for 
immigrants. On the other hand, the government could not guarantee 
the Canadian government a steady flow of immigrants. 

Yet there had also been a rethinking of the scale of immigration. 
The Department of Citizenship and Immigration favoured a long-term 
approach aimed at balanced population growth; it opposed the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s tap on, tap off policy. However, when Canadian 
unemployment began to increase in 1957 and a comservative govern- 
ment came to power in the same year, criteria were even more 
strongly linked to the absorptive capacity of the labour market. It 
was now primarily the trades unions which urged a _ restrictive 
immigration policy coupled directly to the labour market. During these 
years, the need was mainly for skilled labour. The supply of these 
workers from traditional emigration countries such as the Netherlands 
began to decline from the late fifties onwards. In fact, Canada began 
a campaign similar to the Dutch government’s emigration policy in 
that it began promoting immigration. These recruitment tactics 
brought the Canadians about as much success as the Dutch. After 
1963, Canada again began pursuing a more liberal policy. As Canada 
needed labour and there was little inclination in most European 
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countries, it began to expand the ethnic/national immigration crite- 


ria.? : 
Remarkably, half of the immigrants to Canada were orthodox 
Calvinist, while in the Netherlands they form a minority. In the 
period 1948-1952 they made up 9.7% of the Dutch population. The 
explanation can be found in the fact that earlier emigration had 
established Dutch-Canadian Calvinist institutions. These facilitated and 
encouraged emigration to Canada and welcomed and assisted the 
newcomers in many ways. Compared with emigration to Australia, New 
Zealand and Southern-Africa, the social emigration organisations 
played a more important role, especially the Protestant ones. This will 
not come as a great surprise. 

The emigrants to Canada came from the three northern provinces 
in particular, as a result among others of the emigration mentioned 
above and the liberation of these northern provinces by the Canadi- 
ans. War brides formed a large group in the first years after the war. 


Therefore, in the period 1946-1955 we find that a reasonable 
attunement existed between Canadian demands for immigrants and 
Dutch supply of emigrants. After this time, the wishes of the Dutch 
government, the Dutch people and the Canadian government go their 
Propaganda originating on both sides of the Atlantic 


separate ways. 
immigration turned out to have little 


to promote emigration and 
success. 


Social Organisations 


After the war, the social emigration organisations were not very 
happy with active government interference in an area which had 
always been their preserve. What’s more, although these organisations 
believed mass emigration could contribute to the solution of the 
threat of unemployment, they believed more fervently in focussing on 
the requirements and opportunities of the emigrants themselves, and 
as a result felt that the labour market should not be the predominant 
factor in emigration policy. They rejected out of hand a_ subsidy 
policy based on labour market criteria. Their view of emigration was 
much broader, taking account of the attempts of individuals to build 
up a better life in another country. A greater chance of work played 
a subordinate role. Moreover, they believed that, through their past 
experience, the social organisations were more in tune with the needs 
of the emigrants. They were also of the opinion that emigration was 
not and should not be a matter for government interference; religious 
and moral. considerations were definitely far more important. Regis- 
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was now linked to personal circum- 


ments to his policy. Subsidy 
d to assign a greater role to the 


stances. Furthermore, he was prepare 
social organisations. 


However, he also wanted to maintain the role of the employment 


offices because he continued to ascribe great importance to labour 
market considerations. Although he agreed to the idea of a mixed 
body, general management should be in the hands of the Commis- 
sioner for Emigration, who reported directly to the minister of Social 
Affairs. Policy decisions should also be left to his ministry because, 
due to its knowledge of the labour market and employment situation, 
it was the best judge of which groups should be encouraged to 
emigrate. 

The Labour Party and the VVD - the main secular right-wing 
party - agreed to this proposed adjustment. The denominational 
parties, however, raised a lot of objections. Like the majority of the 
Schilthuis Commission, they demanded a much greater role for the 
private organisations. In view of the numerical superiority of the 
confessional parties - they had 54 of the 100 seats - the minister 
was forced to accept a more far-reaching compromise. 

This was expressed in the Law of 1952 regarding Emigration 
Agencies. 


I will not go into all these agencies in depth, but give an 


overview of the most important points: 
- An advisory body was established, the Emigration Council, which 
brought together representatives from the social organisations and the 
government. The Commissioner for Emigration was made vice-chair- 


man. 
- the Council’s executive, 
of promoting the unity of action 


the Emigration Board, was given the task 
between the government’s role and 
the social organisations’ activities in emigration. In other words: it 
was to ensure badly-needed cooperation. The Board consisted of nine 
members, five representing the social organisations, three on behalf 
of government ministries, and the Commissioner for Emigration as 


chairman. 
- the Emigration Office was the executive agency of the Emigration 


Council. As such, it succeeded the Netherlands Migration Foundation. 

- the registration offices: besides employment offices, the social 
organisations were now also authorised registration offices. These 
non-public registration bodies received an annual subsidy from the 
government. Besides a fixed minimum amount, they got a grant per 
registered emigrant. It made no difference whether or not the 


emigrant actually departed.>* 
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the government position remained unchanged. The Protestants eX- 
pressed the view that after-care was exclusively the responsibility of 
the private organisations and on that ground were opposed against 
any government subsidies. 


As stated before, from 1950 onwards the inclination to emigrate 
decreased and from 1952 actual emigration declined. In spite of an 
increasing population, and of threats posed by the international 
situation (eg. the Korean War) or the persistent housing shortages, 
many Dutch people were now convinced that it was possible to build 
up a good life in the Netherlands. Trust in the survival of their own 
society had returned. The “over-population psychosis" no longer 
played a real role in decisions to emigrate. And now the media also 
began to focus on the less successful sides of life in immigrant 
countries: loneliness, homesickness, language problems and an ul- 
timately weak position on labour markets subject to great fluctua- 
tions. 

Because of the decreasing emigration and increasing unemploy- 
ment figures, the government actively continued its recruitment policy 
after 1952, and even intensified it. The minister of Social Affairs 
stressed the desirability of emigration compensating half the increase 
in the number of economically active people. To that end he 
estimated that an emigration of 60,000 persons a year over the period 
1953-1958 would be desirable.2® This demanded further expansion of 
the emigration apparatus. Subsidies were given on a large scale. In 
1957, 87% of the emigrants received subsidy, in 1958 the figure was 
as high as 96% and in 1964, as many as 647% still received financial 
assistance. Compared with the other emigration countries this was 
rather a unique situation.*? 

A recruitment information programme was set up, which consisted 
of films, brochures, and documentation aimed at all kinds of target 
groups. These exertions are understandable when we place them in 
the context of the decreasing interest in emigration and the relative- 
ly high targets set by government. 

But people mistrusted government information as they knew what 
lay behind it. Most prospective emigrants felt it was too rosy 4 
picture. But they did trust the information provided by the social 
organisations. Moreover, the majority of emigrants in this period were 
following in the footsteps of the pre-1952 period pioneers and they 
were receiving first-hand information from them which was valued 


highly.4° 


The social organisations won the battle for emigrants. Once an 
infrastructure was developed, the number of mediations via their 
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dic alem N ea increased considerably. In 1953 the number of 
ediations by the Boards was 35% and b 
the employment offi 
65%, by 1961 the ratio was 70-30, i icati ehiarkablé’ ahift. 
: -30, indicating a r kabl i 
However, we should not see thi ati f scans aieaiean 
ver, this as a victory for the d inati 
organisations. The ground gained b i i haere 
y the social organisations at th 
expense of the employment offices was i oa 
the General Emigration Board aie caine, otadel 
and not by the organisati f 
on denominational principles ‘As a i eigen Leer 
: L . result, during the whol 
period the number of emigrants assi en iii! 
dt sted by th - inati 
organisations was always more than half the total 41 ey 
a pag rae re government the social organisations were 
so € prospective emigrant th h th i 
they placed on _ personal i 4 oat ara ge 
: guidance, both durin re i 
arrival in the country of destinati tl de caeaaeat 
} : ation. In contrast, the gove 
iad to its predominantly economic approach to the Seat Ge 
rm a probability another factor also played a role. As opportunities 
ee employment increased in the Netherlands, the employment offices 
ere not that interested in promoting emigration, and ceased to be 


an efficient government inst p . 
effect. 8 rument for putting emigration policy into 


Towards a positive emigration policy 


Contrary to all earlier ex i 
; t T expectations, labour became scarce i 
acnanet This led to criticism of the government’s active inten 
= pila ee atereed seo employers and the right-wing party. According 
e lobbies, the basis for this policy had di 
ee ; cy ha isappeared and the 
proposing the reduction of the igrati 
of 32 billion guilders to th i ne alder Hai 
God: badger deta e symbolic amount of one guilder in the 
age Cathemar an Pi see these fluctuations as a reason to 
olicies. And for a while it seemed to b i 
The Netherlands was hit by r i i career pana 
ece i 
Bigs eence ct pee eee ssion, Which resulted in an unemploy- 
pepe man the criticism was revived, reaching its height in 
ae y ae there was some question of an over-extended labour 
a ia a : eee ie of the labour force was without work and 
even less, reaching 0.8%.‘4 In fact, th i 
‘Tighe ear ie reac ; act, these figures are 
per functioning of a lab 
Day causa on our market. The employers 
ong other factors. And wh i 
 gietes : when trade and industr 
g labour abroad, objections t i i : 
an a D ; Oo active em i 
iaes were increasingly heard across the whole social eae a 
A ere was almost no relation between emigration and the even: 
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extended labour market. If emigration had ceased altogether at that 
very moment, it would only have reduced the labour market pro 
by 5%. It is striking that hardly any attention was given to the 
ine in excess births. 
mau een the Centre for Statecraft, the scientific bureau of the 
Catholic People’s Party which was one of fhe coalition _partners, 
expressed serious criticism of government policy. The most age 
motive for pursuing an active emigration policy was the pies ° 
unemployment to a growing labour force. But employment 1s ree oe 
ing more favourably than 10-year-old prognoses had predicte 3: Us, 
the raison d’étre for an active emigration policy no longer exists. 
Nonetheless, the Emigration Council, the foremost advisory body _to 
the government, issued a report stressing the necessity of an ae 
emigration policy and even making suggestions on how to expan 
government information on this subject. Hofstede rightly points out 
that the bill clearly illustrates to what an extent , emupretion policy 
had become isolated from developments in society. In my opinion 
the 1961 Advisory Council Bill was generated by the same spirit. : 
Influenced by this criticism, the government was forced to adjust 
its policy. It acknowledged that the need for emigration fee a 
labour market perspective had disappeared; it thus dropped its ee 
term goals. In that same year, ads emigration policy was change 
itive - read restrictive - policy. ; 
ech waa. weak the government would no~ longer try to recruit 
emigrants, but would continue to provide assistance, information and 
subsidies for those people who expressed a desire to emigrate. Non- 
individual information by the government on radio and in cinemas had 
to be stopped. The personal betterment of individuals was now central 
to the government’s policy, so that ultimately the emigration policy’s 
raison d’étre was borrowed from precisely the principles underlying 
the social organisations to which the government had originally put 
up so much opposition. Moreover, measures were taken to adjust the 
massive and unwieldy government apparatus and to accommodate it to 
new and real needs. Besides cuts, some of its tasks were assigned to 
the private organisations, so that it appeared almost as if the im- 
mediate post-war situation had been re-established. The new orgenicyy 
tion was regulated by the 1967 Act. The main difference was, © 
course, that the social organisations’ services had been subsidised by 
the government since 1952. The segmented structure still existed; the 
role of employment offices in emigration became almost non-existent. 
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Conclusions 


If we look at the period as a whole, we can draw the following 
conclusions: 

During the whole period, the government placed the emigration 
issue almost exclusively within the framework of its employment 
policy, whereby short-term labour market considerations dominated in 
the period up to around 1952, followed by long-term prognoses in 
subsequent years. Due to labour market developments in the Nether- 
lands from the mid-1950s, support for an active emigration policy 
disappeared in the late ’50s. It is striking that the government was 
obliged to derive its raison d’étre in this period from a goal which 
had always been advocated by the social organisations - personal 
betterment as would-be emigrants saw it. Although on paper the 
government appears to have recognised the personal aspects of 
emigration, in practice there is little evidence this concern was 
expressed in any real terms. Emigrants were too often seen as the 
chorus line in a play directed and produced by the government. “It 
was as though by merely pressing a button the right number of 
Dutchmen, all of the right age having the right kind of families, 
could be made to leave the country to fit in with the plans."*8 The 
emigrant himself had become a policy instrument. To my mind this 
approach explains the success of the social organisations. 

The attempt at controlling the scale and composition of the 
emigration flow failed because of erroneous assumptions that pros- 
pective emigrants were either unemployed or threatened with un- 
employment. Government was also wrong in thinking arguments based 
on the common good would play a role in emigration decisions. The 
government was to learn the hard way that emigrants were not 
puppets who could be moved about according to its discretion. For 
these reasons, the subsidy policy would ultimately remain ineffective, 
although it did facilitate emigration for large numbers of people. 
However, it did not play a crucial role in decisions to emigrate. 
Furthermore, the immigration countries also had their own policies 
concerning the scale and type of immigrants they wanted. 

Prognoses for the period 1948-1963 made by the Ministry of 
Social Affairs estimated emigration at between 800,000 and one 
million people. Actual emigration in the period 1945-1962 was over 
400,000.49 For the period 1953-1958, the Central Planning Agency 
estimated a net emigration of about 360,000, the Ministries of Social 
Affairs and Economic Affairs a gross emigration of respectively 
360,000 and 300,000. Gross emigration in that period was 187,683 and 
the net figure was even less, numbering 67, 165. 
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Besides a failed emigration policy, we should note here that in 
the period 1945-1962 over 200,000 people migrated from Indonesia to 
the Netherlands. 

Let us now look at the composition of the group. During the 
period as a whole, the government had emphasised the need for 
extensive emigration by farmers. However, there was only a strong 
desire for emigration among this group in the early part of the 
period, which then resulted in a fairly large number of people leaving 
the Netherlands. From 1950 on, more non-agrarians than agrarians 
left the country. Of the total number of emigrants in the period 
1945-1962, only 17% were farmers. However, through the strong 
emphasis the government placed on farmer emigration, to this day the 
image of emigration is almost synonymous with farmers departing for 


pastures new. 


I find it hard to avoid the conclusion that if the government had 
pursued a stipulative policy, in the sense that they made available 
transport facilities, subsidies and letters of credit based on individual 
circumstances, the flow of emigration would have been at least on 


the same scale. 
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7. IN AN ATMOSPHERE OF CHRONIC CHEERFULNESS 
DUTCH EMIGRATION PROPAGANDA FILMS 
IN THE FIFTIES AND EARLY SIXTIES! 


M. Prenger, University of Rotterdam 


1. Introduction 


Emigration, and notably mass emigration, is a fascinating phenom- 
enon that brings many questions to mind. For instance, why does 
somebody take the drastic decision to leave his home country and 
start all over in a different nation? And why does a government 
allow - and in some cases even promote - that large numbers of 
fellow countrymen move out of the fatherland? ; 

These questions seem especially relevant when contemplating 
Dutch emigration and Dutch emigration policy in the fifties and 
early sixties. In this period emigration from the Netherlands reached 
a hitherto unprecedented height and the Dutch government carried 
out an “active” emigration policy. Since the background and the aims 
of this emigration policy, which was maintained from 1952 till 1962, 
are discussed in detail elsewhere, it will suffice to point out that the 
active emigration policy implied that the government and the emigra- 
tion organisations tried to stimulate emigration as best _they could. 
This meant promoting emigration to all the immigration countries 
which were important for Holland, and this included Canada and the 
United States, two countries which were much favoured by Dutch 
emigrants. With reference to this matter, Herman Ganzevoort stated 
in an article about the Dutch emigrants in North America: "If there 
would have been no great expectations nor the hope that dreams 
would finally come true, then emigration would not have made much 
sense to the Dutch. Every judgement of the history of emigration 
must take these expectations, their background and their validity into 
consideration." . 

Especially this aspect will be considered in this paper. Expecta- 
tions are closely bound up with created images, and these in turn are 
determined to a great extent by the guidance that is provided. 
Therefore, if an answer is to be found to the question of why some 
of the Dutch decided to emigrate, the emigration guidance can not be 
ignored.4 At the same time the emigration guidance also constitutes 4 
means to get a deeper understanding of the motives which the Dutch 
government had for carrying out their active emigration policy. For 
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guidance was provided for the greater part by the emigration or- 
ganisations established by the government. Since guidance can never 
be totally "neutral" and always - whether implicit or explicit - voices 
the ideas and opinions of the commissioner, it can provide an answer 
to the question about the motives of the government. 

Emigration guidance was - as will become evident - provided in 
many different ways. One of the most interesting and striking 
methods was the production and use of emigration propaganda films. 
Three films which were made at the time of the active emigration 
policy dealt with North America, and they will be looked at more 
closely. These films can give an insight into the way in which the 
emigration organisations on the one hand provided the Dutch public 
with guidance concerning the emigration to Canada and the United 
States, while trying at the same time to stimulate the readiness to 
emigrate. In addition, a closer study of the films can bring to light 
how the message which these films tried to convey changed through- 
out the given period (1952-1962), and how this development is related 
to the emigration and guidance policy which was being carried out at 
that time. 

This transformation and relation can only be established if it is 
known what the emigration guidance policy pursued, so therefore this 
aspect will have to be treated before the films themselves can be 
discussed. An attempt will be made to describe the way in which the 
emigration guidance worked and the effect which it had, in order to 
get a correct understanding of the backdrop against which the three 
emigration propaganda films came into being and were put to use. It 
is clear that the image which these films tried to give of North 
America does not stand by itself; in their own way the films reflect 
the values and views of their makers and producers. It is for this 
reason that the three films can be a valuable source in many areas, 


provided that they are viewed within the correct social and historical 
context. 


2. The Organisation and Aims of Emigration Guidance 


From the start, the private agencies and official organisations 
for emigration acknowledged the important part guidance played in 
the emigration process. The provision of guidance, seen as one of the 
best means of getting across the message about the importance of 
emigration itself, was subsequently one of the main components of 
the active government policy. And although initially there was neither 
a policy nor an adequate organisation to provide the necessary 
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guidance, much attention was devoted to this task and things steadily 
improved. 

Soon after the war there was some commotion when several non- 
official private agencies, who were in some cases connected to 
shipping companies, started to give guidance about emigration to the 
public even though they were not qualified to do so. The government 
intervened and prohibited the guidance meetings, mainly because the 
agencies concerned had commercial interests in the emigration 
process. The large public response to these guidance meetings, 
however, clearly showed that there was a widely felt need for 
emigration pudente which was not adequately provided for by the 
government.” This problem was acknowledged within the government, 
which stated in the first Emigration Bill (1951): "The great speed 
with which the possibilities and the urge for emigration have ex- 
panded during the post-war years, has in the past caused guidance 
to lag behind actual developments." It was promised that things would 
change for the better; the organisation and the system would be 
improved and the aspiring emigrants would be provided with guidance 
which was realistic and based on current information. 

Consequently, the government had it put on record in the second 
Emigration Bill (1952) that one of the main objectives of the emigra- 
tion policy would be to promote “that by active guidance throughout 
the country the public will get a correct understanding of the 
requirements for emigration, as well as an idea of the possibilities for 
emigration".’ Shortly after the Law on Emigration (1952) had been 
passed, a special Committee for "Guidance and Preparation" was 
installed to regulate this task. In 1953 the Committee published a 
report wherein it was established how the different guidance tasks 
were to be divided. The private emigration and registration agencys 
and the government institutions directly involved with emigration 
were assigned the task of providing general emigration guidance for 
their own members and other groups. It was hoped that in this 
manner the knowledge of the public about emigration and the general 
readiness to emigrate would be positively influenced. These organisa- 
tions were also assigned the task of so-called individual guidance, as 
well as the task of preparing the aspiring emigrants for the big step. 

The Emigration Board and her executive agency, the Emigration 
Service, were given the task of collecting and providing the informa- 
tion and materials necessary for the guidance activities, and therefore 
the department for "Guidance and Preparation" was installed within 
the Emigration Service. This department was supposed to coordinate 
and stimulate the different guidance activities. The Emigration Board, 
being the central governing body and ultimately responsible for all 
emigration guidance, could also address the public directly if it 
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wished to do so. However, this should not h 
because, according to the Committee, "the Beane tice lea 
specific organisation or institute responsible for the central aie 
of the nation with regard to emigration must not be allowed to take 
hold." For this reason the activities of the Emigration Board should 
preferably be above all of a coordinating, supplementary and - if 
deemed necessary - correcting nature. The Board was supposed t 
provide so-called "indirect leadership"; the task of seflvencine ublic 
opinion was to be left to the press, the private agencies sad the 
peace institutions involved with emigration.® 
: e€ private emigration agencies had to i i i 
sion from _ the Minister of Social Affairs eae oe hie te 
provide guidance. This permission, which was indeed granted to ihe 
five _ agencies concerned, implied that they had to take certain 
conditions into account. Their guidance was not to be in violation of 
the guidelines provided by the government, it should not conflict with 
the personal interests of the emigrants, and it should not be of 
propagandistic nature.? Especially this last condition was importa 4 
as the government was constantly wary of being accused of reducing 
boca "Neither the government, nor the private Leencien Sue 
ber making of propaganda for emigration", the Minister of Social 
; airs, Suurhoff, publicly stated in 1956. The Minister pointed out 
aie: ea Pas = of providing emigration guidance 
¢ ands of the officiall i isati 
instead of letting agents of the fiielaration besos APN aN 
this: task, every possibility for abuse or propaganda was avoided Th 
reality, with all the difficulties and efforts of a new beginning in : 
a tigaererees is wiarunes as each aspiring emigrant tn the 
manner", Suurhoff w i idi 
Su ane ey a ea guidance; that ae Me dee fee ene 
_ Outside o the public eye, however, the people ‘andl 
Kahane _Suidance acemed to be less apie: Ra eae . 
. ie In an internal memorandum written in 1957 
a a . government Commissioner for Emigration, Minister 
Paee ie eA a oa : the ming situation in Holland, 
‘shoul ave genera uidance i 
‘amiubines and the possibility of caution, and ne cy a 
ae provement of chances for those that stayed behind - should 
a HY brought to the attention of the public. "As far as I’m con- 
Sadar : Ga keke ree pce the Minister wrote, 
t | kind of guidance was com letely justifi 
“ee eas Ber reba a in the cH ea ie eget 
c ick, , in contrast, the reality of li i i i 
tion countries was exaggerated.!! This aoe as ais aerate ak 
? 
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d in that same year the chairman of the ee 
publi tated that the government should make propag tsi 
eal : *B cause of the expected increase in population ahi a 
Se cae which this would cause for Holland, the es an see 
Eirias propaganda justifiable, as long as this propaganda 
erceived to be the spreading of an idea. ; Eu nasa 
J Despite statements like these, 1f was not quite c swale 

hat he differences between guidance and ae rrene Pere 
ta k of distinction was mainly caused by the use © ne 
sa d objectives for the two terms. Under pressure oe ae 
an ari i 2s it was decided that this matter would be clari - fas 
fe Pike weak ration Council for its advice. It took the oe ne 
ae ei gedexien and discussion, rea ene ti a een heen 
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ieee meee re scald be observed when promoting 


i i itten in a 
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of the national importance of emigration a ae om 
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whole; 
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. pe ae understanding of what is involved to render them 
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gration with sufficient knowl- 
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had decided to emigrate to ensure that they were acquainted 
with the facts necessary or desirable for their wellbeing. 


According to the Emigration Council the guidance defined under a., 
which was the general guidance, could be of a stimulating nature. The 
more individual guidance, defined under b., should, however, mainly 
be of a more advisory nature. 

The general guidance for the interested public should, in the 
view of the Council, not only point out the positive aspects of 
emigration, but also pay attention to the more negative aspects. To 
prevent the emigrants from being confronted with unexpected disap- 
pointments "a general impression of the main occurring causes of 
serious problems" had to be given. It also should be stressed that 
emigration called for a certain amount of willpower and adaptability. 
After all, it had to be prevented that emigration would lead to 
failure because emigrants thought too lightly about the whole matter; 
reports about failed emigration attempts would only have a negative 
influence on public opinion and the general readiness to emigrate. In 
the conclusion of the report concerning the promotion of emigration 
the Council stated that “it should be prevented that active guidance 
is identified with rash propaganda which, by the use of too many 
optimistic and bright images, tends towards recruitment or canvass- 
ing". According to the Emigration Council, emigration guidance should 
never result in salesmanship. Hence, the dividing line between guid- 
ance and propaganda was considered to be “at the point where the 
emigration guidance would lose its recommending role and turn into a 
form of recruitment".14 

The Council made clear recommendations to broaden the scope 
and reach of emigration guidance, and the Minister of Social Affairs 
adopted this advice. Extra funds were made available for an increase 
in the guidance activities of the Emigration organisations. According 
to the Minister, this improvement in the guidance about emigration 
and the background of the emigration policy was necessary to coun- 
teract some reactions and publications, which he viewed as being 
"very one-sidedly negative’.’> In this period the emigration guidance, 
together with the whole active emigration policy, was indeed being 
increasingly questioned. As a result, voices were raised in the press 
and the parliament requesting that emigration guidance be scaled 
down, 

Initially, De Telegraaf and Het Algemeen Dagblad were the only 
newspapers who reported negatively about emigration guidance. As 
early as 1953 De Telegraaf stated in an article that the "continual 
propaganda” issued by the government on the subject of emigration 
was going much too far, and that the people were being "beguiled" 
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into seeking their salvation abroad. Other newspapers appeared to be 
less concerned about emigration guidance, and usually printed without 
much comment whatever information was provided by the Emigration 
Service. Not until the beginning of the sixties did more critical 
reactions and reports appear, questioning the manner in which the 
emigration organisations tried to create a so-called "stimulated 
readiness to emigrate". It was feared that the dividing line between 
guidance and propaganda was disappearing. Some journalists remarked 
that the guidance concerned with the immigration countries was too 
optimistic and rosy. This created the danger “that the by and large 
simple people, who are not doing too well in the Netherlands, will be 
easily influenced into leaving the country". Still, criticism in the 
press, with the notable exception of papers like De Telegraaf, re- 
mained rather balanced and low-key. Every now and then emigration 
guidance was considered to be a bit overdone, but there was n0 
major resistance to the emigration guidance activities as a whole. 

Parliament, which for a long time showed itself in favour of the 
active emigration policy, did not always appear quite as unanimous 
about emigration guidance. Already in 1955 several members of 
parliament requested a moderation of emigration guidance. A member 
of the ARP (the orthodox protestant party) stated as a reason for 
this request: “The governmental guidance has not been received too 
well by the people - which is partly due to our national character." 
This ARP member also did not quite feel that there were any more 
immediate motives left to promote emigration, and therefore he 
wanted to diminish the many and often intense guidance activities 
which - in his view - had a propagandistic influence. The fact that 
the labour exchanges also provided emigration guidance regularly gave 
rise to questions in parliament. And the radio programmes which were 
presented by the Emigration Service also led to comments made by 
members of parliament. In both cases the objection was that there 
was propaganda involved in these activities, which was something the 
governmental organisations were supposed to abstain from. 

Taking this into consideration, it was not surprising that the 
advice of the Emigration Council to broaden the scope of the guid- 
ance activities was not received very well by some members of 
parliament. Against the background of the decreasing emigration 
figures, the extension of the emigration guidance was qualified as an 
"ill-chosen measure". Many suggestions which the Council made in its 
advice were ultimately not carried out due to the official modification 
of the emigration policy in 1962. The transition from an "active" to a 
"positive" policy did not mean that emigration guidance was no longer 
considered -a necessity, but it did nevertheless limit the possibilities. 
Because the whole official emigration organisation was cut down in 
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ce a of its tasks in the field of emigration guidance were 

rat ae private emigration agencies. The governmental ac- 
n the domain of organised guidance for aspiring emigrants 


were brought to a halt; acti : 
eras ‘oan alt; active promotion would no longer be pursued 


3. Emigration Guidance 
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the emigration pro i i 
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ey , especially in the beginning of the fifties when the depart 
ae emigrant ships was still considered to be news and the ance 
Ss atin asia eis to the immigration countries to report Sen 
; utch emigrants on the other si 
. nts 4 r side of the ocean.!? 
ie a é per press, ag mena Service also made use aPsihe 
i e general and even more individu i 
) : 1 al guidance 
oe Starting in 1952, the head of the guidance eee 
ae ta paneeg held a weekly so-called "radio chat" about 
. Ten years later this 
teeec tee sauce programme came to an end under 
oa ana mash. communication medium that was used for the - 
an sie ie direct influence of the Dutch public" was television 
ae Emigration Service assisted in the financing of a great many 
ee ae cma and documentaries about emigration. And ee 
“a ee migration Service could not of course completely dictate 
Le ae these programmes, they generally were not very 
a ee e tastes a haga had the advantage that they did 
rom the government, and th i 
4 : - ¢ 5 erefore th 
pleas Suan them as objective.2! Guidance media Se ake 
ervice did produce directly w i i 
ee y were the emigration propa- 
ae cae ae a next paragraph) and the so-called filsicteips 
es — or slide shows. This last medium was cheaper to 
— = ilm, and it had the additional advantage that the 
4 Rees g inept could easily be adapted in accordance with 
public it was shown to. Since the guidance counsellors 
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found them pleasant to work with, the use of slide shows increased 
during the fifties.2? 

The Emigration Service also brought out several publications. 
Initially, much use was made of the brochures obtained through other 
organisations or countries, but in 1958 the Service started publishing 
its own brochure, entitled "A jump in the dark? What is emigration’. 
In that same year the publication of its own quarterly called Emigra- 
tion was begun. Despite (or perhaps because of) the decreasing 
emigration figures, this magazine was intended to help create a better 
emigration climate. It was distributed among those people whose 
opinion was assumed to influence the decision-making process of 
other people (so-called opinion leaders). It was attempted, or so it 
was Stated, "to contribute to a more positive attitude of these 
opinion leaders by publishing this quarterly in which the problems, 
experiences and circumstances which lead to and are a part of the 
process of emigration are discussed in an attractive manner in 
pleasantly readable articles". When the “active” emigration policy was 
changed into a "positive" one, the publication of this magazine was 
brought to an end.” 

In summing up the different guidance methods, so far only the 
activities which concerned the Emigration Service have been named. 
This does not mean that the private emigration agencies were not 
also involved in most of these guidance activities. Some of the 
private agencies produced their own slide shows, published their own 
brochures and made their own films. Each agency also published its 
own magazine, which was directed at its members and other aspiring 
emigrants.24 However, one of the most important activities of the 
private agencies was the organisation of guidance meetings and talks, 
a task which the government had explicitly assigned to these agen- 
cies, as well as to the regional labour exchanges (the GABs). The 
personal talk with a guidance counsellor was often considered to be 
the most vital element of the whole emigration guidance process; 
during this talk the counsellor had to establish whether the aspiring 
emigrant was suited for emigration or not. At the same time the 
aspiring emigrant had to be provided with individual guidance in 
order that he (or she) knew what to expect and how to prepare for 
emigration. Everybody who registered for emigration at one of the 
private agencies or GABs was supposed to have one (or more) of 
these personal talks. As this method of providing guidance was 
essential for the success of each individual emigration, it was con- 
tinued after the active emigration policy was brought to a halt. 5 

The guidance meetings, which were intended for larger groups, 
usually consisted of a lecture from a guidance counsellor and a film 
or slide show, after which the public was given the opportunity to 
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ask questions. Most of the guidance counsellors were trained for the 
task of conducting these meetings by the Emigration Service, al- 
though the training -course did not start functioning properly "until 
the late fifties. The aim of the guidance meetings was officially to 
provide the aspiring emigrants and the interested public rr an 
impression of the conditions and the perspectives connected with 
emigration. The guidance counsellors had a certain amount of freedom 
in deciding how the guidance meetings were to be held; naturall 
there were some differences in approach and emphasis between the 
Private agencies and the labour exchanges. However, the Emi Bas 
Service did regularly check the guidance meetings to make Ae that 
its policy was being carried out. A guidance counsellor from the GAB 
in Amsterdam noted for example: "There have been instances that we 
received complaints from The Hague [seat of the Emigration Service 
MP] about our methods of providing guidance. We were t i 
and cautioned too much,"26 Si proa 
Since the figures are rather incomplete, it is difficult to establish 
exactly how many guidance meetings were held during the period that 
the active emigration policy was being carried out. It is nonetheless 
clear that the attendance at these meetings started decreasing at th 
end of the fifties and had drastically dropped in the beginning of the 
sixties; for example, in 1954 the GABs organised 540 meetings hich 
pe attended by approximately 30.000 people, but in 1962 the same 
Bs only had approximately 600 people attend the 24 guidance 
meetings they organised. During that time, voices could be heard 
within the private agencies which pleaded for an adaption of th 
frequency of the guidance meetings to enhance their efficienc It 

was feared that a small amount of visitors at the guidance meets 
would create the impression that emigration was becoming a ieee 
important phenomenon, and that could have a negative effect he 
readiness or decision to emigrate.?7 meek 
; The decrease in attendance could be partially explained by the 
rise of a kind of "guidance-weariness". In 1957 the Algemene Emi. 
a Centrale already warned that it would be important to restrict 
oa gens bar ceeas that was provided: "The psychological effect 
dae o be avoided _that people develop a certain amount of 
eariness where public guidance is concerned, which will lead to an 
ee in the general interest in emigration in the Netherlands." 
aie apenas enthusiasm for emigration at the end of the fifties 
pie ae e contagious, and guidance was accepted less eagerly. 
‘ae eee Hea in 1959 by order of the government 
- it was not just the general public that 

was affected by this development. "The decreasi wa in 
Causes it to lose its ’spirit?. Even the ee aa “ aa 
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their daily work are involved with the aspiring emigrants are in- 
fluenced by this social and psychological contamination; this is 
probably the main cause for the so-called *suidance- weariness”, as 
the resulting report stated. Suggestions were made for a more 
thorough analysis of the cultural-sociological, economic and political 
situation in the Netherlands in order to figure out a solution for this 
problem. But these suggestions came when it was already too late and 
guidance, despite all its aims and methods, could no longer sufficient- 
ly stimulate the general readiness to emigrate.” 

This leads to the question whether all the different guidance 
activities did indeed have the effect they were meant to have. Taking 
the steadily decreasing number of Dutch emigrants after 1952 into 
account, it seems justified to conclude that emigration guidance was 
not quite successful in all the intended areas. And even in the cases 
that guidance did seem to have the desired effect, the results did not 
always appear to be positive. Dutch emigrants in Canada who in 1960 
were asked the question what they would have done differently if 
they were to emigrate all over again, for instance replied in many 
cases: "Never ever listen to emigration guidance in the Netherlands." 
However, since the start of the private and governmental emigration 
organisations there have been complaints concerning the quality of 
the provided guidance; complaints about incorrect information, about 
the out-dated materials and facts, and about the unbalanced nature of 
the guidance which would cause some people to make rash decisions. 
Despite such comments, it should be kept in mind that the larger 
part of emigration guidance did indeed meet and fulfil a need. Of 
course much of the organisation of guidance had been brought into 
existence to support the active emigration policy, but its main aim 
was to be of service to those people who wanted to receive guid- 
ance.29 

To many, however, the emigration guidance did not fulfil this 
task very well. “It is all presented in a very rosy way", an emigrant 
who had returned disclosed, “the guidance is not incorrect but just 
totally one-sided." This complaint about a one-sided presentation of 
the facts could often be heard. In some cases it even led to a rather 
unexpected and opposite reaction of the public to emigration guid- 
ance, It started to become suspicious about the information which the 
government provided and refused to accept the image which the 
official emigration organisations gave of the immigration countries as 
a reality. An inquiry in 1957 into the value attached by aspiring 
emigrants to the information they received about the immigration 
countries brought to light that only 18% considered the official 
information .most valuable, while as much as 48% placed more trust in 
the information they obtained through non-official channels. Conse- 
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quently, about 30% of the aspiring emigrants did not find it necessar 
to obtain information at an emigration guidance meeting.*° : 
The cause for this situation could be partially found in develop- 
ments which were taking place in the domain of emigration itself. 
After the emigration boom, which reached its peak in 1952 the 
character of the emigration slowly started changing. Initially the so- 
called "spontaneous" emigration, where people emigrated under 
influence of the prevailing emigration climate, formed the main motor 
of emigration, but increasingly the so-called "followers" emigration 
took over. People decided to emigrate because their family, relatives 
or acquaintances had already emigrated before them. A stady entitled 
De Gaande Man (The Going Man), which was published by ‘order of 
the government Commissioner for Emigration, stressed the importance 
of this kinship factor. "The investigation has established the fact 
that information from emigrated relatives is, because of its personal 
character, essentially more effective in building up an image ot the 
new country and in stimulating the readiness to emigrate than the 
information supplied by the official agencies in Holland", the authors 
of the report concluded. For approximately 25% of the emigrants 
interviewed in 1957 for this study, the influence of their alread 
emigrated relatives played the dominant part in their decision a 
emigrate, while for another 45% it played a subsidiary part.?? 
; This phenomenon made the task of emigration guidance more 
difficult, because it had to compete with the information that w. 
provided by emigrated relatives. Also - and of even greater im es 
tance - the shift towards the "followers" emigration started to fave a 
negative influence on the readiness to emigrate of those people who 
did not have any emigrated relatives. In their eyes "spontaneous" 
eee appeared to be an out-dated and somewhat irresponsible 
nilgaaees This was a disturbing development because, according to 
e emigration organisations, it meant that there was something 
peieee! with the way in which the Dutch public perceived the concept 
° panies It was _for this reason that the Emigration Council 
ns e a plea in its official report to broaden the scope and intensify 
the amount of emigration guidance. The aim of this measure was 
among other things, to have those people that did not come into 
contact with emigration through their relatives become famili ith 
the existing possibilities for emigration.*2 oe 
ete a same ea that the Council came up with this advice, 
foe we ws eard which made a plea to personalise the emigra- 
ee - - os of the main conclusions of the already mentioned 
eee : deg Man, was that the stimulation of the readiness to 
a i est be achieved through a more personal approach of 
would-be emigrants. The private emigration agencies also con- 
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sidered a similar adaption of the emigration guidance necessary. 
According to the Algemene Emigratie Centrale the accent should not 
be placed so much on mass guidance because of the propagandistic 
elements involved, but instead more attention should be given to 
providing information directed at the individual. And the Gerefor- 
meerde Stichting tot Bijstand van Emigratie en Geémigreerden argued 
that general guidance should be used very carefully in order not to 
make the task of individual guidance more difficult. "Now we've 
noticed more than once that aspiring emigrants, who are influenced 
by the general propaganda or guidance, often create an image of the 
country of their chojce and of the possibilities awaiting them which 
does not correspond with their own realistic chances and the real 
situation", they complained in 1960.33 

The two - seemingly contradictory - suggestions for an adapta- 
tion of guidance, which pleaded on the one hand for a bigger scope 
of the emigration guidance and on the other hand wanted a more 
personal approach, can probably best be considered as reactions 
stemming from a similar background. They illustrate the fact that at 
the end of the fifties even the emigration organisations started to 
realise that emigration guidance, and notably the general version, did 
not appear to have the effect that it was meant to have. In the end 
- as has already been stated - the broadening of the scope of the 
guidance activities was not carried out and the emigration organisa- 
tions had to accept in the beginning of the sixties that the readiness 


to emigrate could not really be artificially stimulated. 


4, The Emigration Propaganda Films 


One of the main contributions of the Emigration Service to the 
guidance meetings at the time of the active emigration policy was to 
supply brochures, slide shows and films. A large portion of the films 
which were made available by the Emigration Service had been 
acquired from the embassies of the immigration countries. In the case 
of Canada, for instance, there were films available with colourful 
titles such as People with a Purpose, Montreal by Night and Canadian 
Notebook. However, the problem with these films was that they were 
hardly adjusted to the needs of the Dutch public. "The films usually 
have the disadvantage", the Commissioner for Emigration wrote, "that 
they are not provided with a Dutch commentary or subtitles, and 
generally more attention is paid to showing the touristic attractions 
of the country than to giving an impression of the life, the work and 
the possibilities for aspiring emigrants." Besides, the manner in which 
the immigration countries tried to advocate settlement in their 
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pail did not always correspond with the conception of objective 
gui as which most emigration organisations had. Therefore it was 
sar ered necessary to show the situation "through Dutch eyes".>4 
ea ° supplement these foreign films, the Emigration Service started 
a ee a own, and in the period in question (1952-1962) at least 
a utc films were made.*> The intention, in the words of the 
migration Council, was to make films "wherein it is shown in which 
ways the Dutch emigrant, at his arrival and after settlement in the 
iehaged as his choice, is confronted with things or situations which 
sal a eh sagen the way things were in Holland, so that the 
i e able to get an idea of the man i i 
dien y differences which 
exist ey comparison to Holland and which they will have to sel ok 
a reality when they emigrate."* The majority of the films were made 
Ae iia nalna Dale the National Information Service (RVD) who had 
echnical facilities, the manpower, the 
> : 5 contacts and the experi- 
ne oe for making films. In 1955 the Commission for "Guid 
an reparation" had already warned that ‘it i isable 
that the Emigration Board, in bi ae paleo 
: the course of executing th 
measures, should undertake things on its own - of ane ae 
Emigration Service - which can be better taken care of by or in 
Eel tena with das For this reason the production of the films 
n some cases also i i i 
ey es assigned to professional and commercial 
Because film was an ex i i i 
: pensive guidance medium, the Emigration 
a could only produce them on a limited scale. Fiaanting the 
- a was often a troublesome procedure and the Emigration Service 
aa Bee to have oe films co-financed or even sponsored. In 1958 
oney was made available by the mi i 
) _ wi government for emigrat 
guidance activities, and this meant tha Dees 
: ; » an t there was also slightly m 
Haas space for visual guidance material. Also at the sa at the 
ae the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration 
a ) appeared increasingly willing to pay for several Dutch guid- 
ee ee This resulted for instance in financial support from 
C or all the films which the Emigration Service d i 
ners produced in 
T : 5 
Pi ue films _were not only used at guidance meetings, although 
Pe 2 ite originally aaah for that purpose. The interest in the 
» however, turned out to be somewhat lar, j 
s ol J ger and was not just 
aoe to the official emigration organisations; societies and 
Cou of nay ro requested the use of these films at their 
; . Apparently clause 5 of the 1936 Emi i i 
Stipulated that only organisati i cde Geese aula 
; ganisations with official issi 
provide guidance, was not take i same Beers 
é ; n too literally. The shippi i 
4 ; en : ing com 
ducational and social organisations, and societies As regia oF 
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igrants who made use of the films did not carry cor ee 
ania n, but this hardly caused any problems. After all, it 
Eadeared to be of national importance that the interest - 
aeetle of emigration was kept as aie ates Lerae ae ne a4 
igrati i of higher quali 
oe ae POE tee ad eae: circulated throughout the country 
. * 39 ; 
x aie He talce) in the use of the films makes it Sane ad 
tablish exactly how many people ultimately saw the ogy ican : 
. aganda films. Even though there are some facts an faa 
vailable for the three films which will be looked at vias xe y, 
they do not give a complete impression. What aie peice ene 
the films, also applies to the effect of and the re 


films; only some fragmentary information is left. Nevertheless, it 1s 
? 


i i eived 
possible to give some impression of the way the films were rec 


which goes a bit further than the remark | "the films were well 
received" usually made by the emigration officials. 


5, My Nephew in Canada 


The film My Nephew in bene Le iat eS ae He 
i i n in the beginning = ; i 
ayant ees ania of the Emigration Service Ngee 
a not yet been set up) nor her predecessor the SLN, we = yi 
Rijks Voorlichtings Dienst (National Information | maak hater: 
the ultimate responsibility for the film. The initia ee eee ae 
film did not, however, come from the RVD. So, ent! Lavetea ” aa 
Nephew was not an emigration propaganda film made y a ange 
of the Dutch government. Since the Emigration Service 


ata Ligeia fein if 
less consider and use the film as such, we seem justified in including 


‘ Cai film came into existence when the Dutch filmmakers Ted de 


Wit and Gerard Raucamp were in Canada working on a eer ie 

the Dutch airline company. De Wit and Raucamy; ide : re 

their own production company "Carillon Films" in the early a 

were specialised in the production of au fee Pe 
i ian Department of Citizenship 

stay in Canada the Canadian ae 

i the country to ena 

i ffered them a trip throughout the J : 

visit ae film Dutch emigrants in the different provinces. an a 

ing material was thought to be so useful and Sete cal a 

i i i d Dutch authorities ae 

some deliberation the Canadian an c SS ae 
i i film about Dutch emigration a 

have it turned into a separate aie 

Because the Canadian authorities placed much value on such a film, 
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as it could promote the emigration to their country, they decided to 
co-finance this film. The result was a film of approximately 20 
minutes in which the Canadian Settlement Service of the afore-named 


Department played a notable part and Canada was presented from its 
most positive side.‘ 


The film starts with images of an elderly woman in a shop 
somewhere in Holland who receives a letter from her nephew in 
Canada. As soon as she starts reading this letter, the audience hears 
the voice of this nephew who reads out loud what he has written. 
This is the point where the actual film about Canada starts, because 
while the nephew makes his comments, the audience views the 
Canadian scenes he is describing. By choosing this filmic form of a 
letter translated into pictures, the film acquires a rather familiar and 
genial tone. For the pronunciation of the commentary the filmmakers 
had deliberately chosen a rather well-known Dutch actor (Piet Ekel) 
who could speak in this manner without letting the tone become too 
artificial. 

The first few minutes of the film are used to give a general 
introduction of Canada. In several sequences it is pointed out that 
the country is large, spacious and prosperous. And while the commen- 
tary enthusiastically states: "It applies to every Dutchman: Give him 
space! Well, that’s what he has here. And not just space, but also 
excellent land, which is for sale everywhere", several images of "For 
Sale" signs in front of large farmhouses are edited in such a way 
that the impression is created that land is indeed easily obtainable. 
Next, the prosperity of the Canadian cities in shown and dwelled on 
in a few scenes. What is remarkable in this sequence is the com- 
parison the commentator makes with "our good country [i.e. the 
Netherlands, MP] from before the war", which is apparently what 
the images remind him of. The focus of the film then turns to the 
way the Canadian Settlement Service works; in less than one minute 
the audience is explained how applicants for immigration are dealt 
with and how “the most suitable spot in Canada" is selected for the 
emigrants. The point is stressed that much effort is put into placing 
the emigrant in the best possible way. 

After this sequence the general introduction, which is approxi- 
mately 5 minutes long, comes to an end and the real - as stated in 
the opening titles - "documentary film about life and work of Dutch 
emigrants in Canada" begins. In about 15 minutes the audience is 
taken on a trip from the east- to the westcoast, during which almost 
all the Canadian provinces are visited. A total of 29 Dutch emigrants, 
either with or without families, are shown at work in these 15 
minutes. This is a rather large number, and it generally only leaves 
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time for stating the name, birthplace and current job of each emi- 
grant. The editing in these scenes is lively, which goes together 
nicely with the cheerful background music and the constantly 
enthusiastic commentary. 

In many of the sequences which portray the emigrants it is 
stressed how quickly the Dutch emigrant has managed to adapt to the 
Canadian situation. An emigrant who, according to the commentator, 
has only been in Canada for a few months, is for instance shown 
while he farms the land “as if he was born here". And in instances 
that the commentary does not mention the easy adaption, the images 
presented usually show how assimilated the often smiling emigrants 
are; for example by showing them in friendly conversation with 
Canadians. Furthermore, in the pictures as well as in the commentary, 
much attention is paid to the successes of the emigrants, although it 
is repeatedly pointed out that hard work lay at the basis. In this 
manner for instance the "beautiful greenhouses" at the nursery of 
‘Fred Visbach from Rijswijk" are shown, and the carpenter’s work- 
shop of "Adriaan Heuff from Dordrecht" is apparently so successful 
that he sent over for his brother Drikus: "... and even with the two 
of them they can’t handle all the work!" 

It is remarkable that during the trip the commentator often 
makes implicit or explicit comparisons with Holland. The climate on 
the westcoast is for example "much like the Dutch climate" and a 
small village north of Toronto "of course has a charming Calvinist 
church", Apparently the film wishes to point out that in many aspects 
Canada is similar to Holland, and that therefore the country is not 
quite as "strange" as it seems at first sight. Things happen "just like 
in the Netherlands", and by constantly naming the varied places of 
birth of the emigrants the impression is created that many different 
kinds of Dutch emigrants feel at home in Canada. To support this 
impression the film does not only present farmers, but also emigrants 
with jobs ranging from a bricklayer to a doctor at an agricultural 
university, who all seem to have found work easily. The only dif- 
ferences with Canada which are clearly stressed are the great size 
of the country and its natural resources. All Canadians who are 
presented in the film or whose names are mentioned appear - not 
surprisingly - to have done well in life and either own a lot of land 
or a successful company. 

The commentary is always of a very positive nature, with a 
funny remark every now and then to keep it from becoming too much 
of a litany. Only in two instances slightly less positive remarks are 
made, namely: “... of course you do not become your own boss 
immediately". and "... the harvest is not always as rich as this year". 
Despite these comments, the overall picture which this film draws of 
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Canada is much to the advantage of this immigrati 

seems to be a nation full of possibilities where all Saiahe Ak . 
bit of effort - succeed without problems, the climate is excellent and 
the Dutch do very well. The final sequence, in which the camera 
zooms out of a large map of Canada, stresses this by talking about 
"this rich country full of possibilities for the future". 


Tn view of the general tone of My Nephew in i 
surprising that soon aftér the Spemieie of the eee Rohe 
lands, complaints were heard about its one-sidedness. It is interestin 
to note that the Dutch ambassador in Ottawa, after viewing the film, 
wrote a very alarmed letter to the Dutch Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in which he voiced his disagreement with the commentary and the 
whole tone of My Nephew in Canada. "The commentator makes: 

Canada seem like a true land of Cockaigne, where a life full of 
prosperity and modern conveniences awaits the emigrants", he stated 
and added: "It paints a very one-sided and misleading image of 
Canada and the emigrants who, on basis of this film, decide to 
emigrate to Canada will in my view have every right to feel cheated.” 
The ambassador requested that steps be taken to prevent the film 
from being shown to the public on too large a scale.*? 

; When the Commisioner for Emigration, Haveman, was confronted 
with this criticism, he reacted in a somewhat piqued manner because 
according to him there was nothing wrong with the film. In response 
to questions put before him, Haveman wrote to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs that My Nephew in Canada was normally shown at 
guidance _meetings and that the film was used in a responsible and 
well-considered way. "The film has already been used for quite a 
while and the criticism which the embassy expected has not been 
a Haveman stated. Therefore, according to the Commissioner for 
EmierOn the ambassador was to refrain from making any further 
; Through the Rijks Voorlichtings Dienst the film was also shown 
in movie theatres, where it attracted a reasonable crowd; in 1952, f 
example, a total of 23.664 viewers saw the film in 37 movie iets 
hie emigration authorities were therefore rather pleased with My 
ee in’ Canada. Despite the fact that the film, as was stated 
‘ al years later, “was not received favourably everywhere”, it 
played at a total of 92 movie-theatres and more than 112.000 26 le 
saw it. Next to this, the film was also used for quite a while fi he 
guidance meetings, until it was removed from circulation in th 
course of 1955 because it was considered “obsolete".*4 : 
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6. Wider Horizon 


Of all the emigration propaganda films, Wider Horizon Dalle 
Horizon) is the film where the Emigration Service and the a 
ment Commissioner for Emigration had the largest ae on 
production process. For Wider Horizon was directed mainly ed ae 
man himself, and he also wrote the commentary. This is the re 
why the film - in comparison with the other emigration propaga ee 
films - can be considered to provide the most realistic ae a bak 
ideas about emigration which were held by the official emigratt 
Se ak i950 Haveman made a tour of all the important immigration 
countries and during this trip he, together with cia nae 
official, shot a large amount of film with the intention 0 hea 
into a film for public use.4> The resulting emigration propagan : : a. 
had the advantage that it was made at a low price because only ’ 
film material and the production costs had to be paid; the a, 
(Haveman and his colleague) worked for free. After their Set ts) 
Holland some additional film was shot, and then the film ae Pie 
turned over to the RVD where J.J. van Raab van Canstein had been 

i edit the film. : * 

ae pas the process of editing the film - which re de 
called Global Overview - Haveman kept a close watch. ; s 
version put together by Van Raab van Canstein was Ceara “4 aa 
liking. "Neither the beginning nor the end in Hollan reflec Bre: 
emigration preamble and the emigration conclusion in oe ai F 
our country which I want the film to depict, and for whic ilme 
some additional material", wrote Haveman. Van Raab van a ein Pie. 
ordered to modify the film in such a manner that it oe Te - 
this. The point was that the scenes had to match baer rie. 
commentary, about which he wrote the following: ‘For the egin in 
and the end of the film the commentary is more important a 
images which are show, for they solely serve to illustrate the shor 
a ae knew many different versions before the final 
text which was used in the film was conceived. What is striking is 
that the part which treats the situation in Holland in the begin 
of the film has been significantly shortened, although the inten "i 
remained the same. Remarks like: "The space which everybody Aes 
is becoming increasingly smaller. The roads and streets can “ 
cope with the traffic and meanwhile we know that within ten y i, 
the amount of traffic will have doubled" or "Thousands still await a 
solution to their main problem: a home of their own. And even a 
those with their own home everything is not as it should be. 
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largest possible amount of houses arise within the smallest possible 
space. Streets seem to be built in the air. The freedom is restricted, 
which has its consequences" have disappeared from the commentary. 
But the text that is used instead does depict the above-named 
problems in a condensed manner. 

The result of the merger of commentary and images went into 
premiere as Wider Horizon in the beginning of 1957, and was pre- 
sented with great pride by Haveman. The film, starting out with a 
short introduction in Holland, takes the audience on a trip through 
the Middle East, after which Australia, New Zealand, Canada and the 
United States are paid a visit and everything ultimately ends back in 
Holland. Since the’ focus of this paper is mainly on the image of the 


North American immigration countries, the other countries will not be 
discussed here. 


As Haveman already pointed out in his correspondence with Van 
Raab van Canstein, the beginning and end of the 50 minutes film are 
of great importance and rather interesting. The film starts with a few 
pretty shots of calmly sailing boats, and meanwhile an old man on a 
beach tells some attentive children how beautiful things used to be. 
Successively, shots are shown of busy and crowded lakes, beaches and 
roads and the commentator states the present situation: "The Nether- 
lands are now full’. In the following scenes house building and the 
cities are dealt with. Here too the images and the commentary point 
out that the situation is far from being ideal. While images are 
shown of buildings and apartments under construction, the commen- 
tator states with a sombre voice: "The modern blocks of houses are 
cement beehives. Cement beehives for people. People without living 
space." A short dialogue between two neighbouring and quarreling 
housewives illustrates the kind of irritation this situation can cause 
and then suddenly a totally different image, showing the emigrant- 
ship "De Grote Beer", appears, accompanied by an emphatic steam- 
whistle. This change-over by itself already creates the impression 
that a solution to the indicated problems will be produced, and the 
commentary subsequently confirms this. The Dutch emigrants who are 
aboard the ship are going to search for “more space, more room and 
a wider horizon", and they seem to be leaving with great expecta- 
tions. Accompanied by cheerful music some stereotyped images of 
Holland (a man eating a herring, a windmill etc.) are shown next, 
while the commentator states that we are leaving "the familiar 
fatherland" behind us and are going to search for "our emigrants". 

Following this introduction, the audience is shown impressions of 
a trip through Little Asia and the Far East - where the people are 
apparently also trying to cope with the problem of overpopulation - 
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and a combination of images of Australia and New Zealand and 
portraits of Dutch emigrants in these immigration countries. After a 
short stop on some Pacific islands and Hawaii, and a rather romantic 


impression of San Francisco, the film - after approximately 35 
minutes - deals with Canada. This country is portrayed in about 9 
minutes in the same extolled fashion as the other two immigration 
countries. 


The nature and the scenery are praised in the commentary as 
well as in the images, and economically everything also seems to be 
flourishing. While images are shown of the great mountain range, the 
commentator jubilates: "This is where our adventurous spirit comes to 
life. This is where nature calls for pioneers." Scenes of - among 
other things - oildrilling-machines accompany the remark that a true 
sea of oil bas been discovered in West Canada which "adds its riches 
to those of the corn". And scenes of a busy city support the com- 
mentary: "The cities of Edmonton and Calgary grow as if gold has 
just been discovered. Alberta calls, and many emigrants now know 
that this has not been an idle call." The Dutch emigrants who are 
portrayed all appear to have success with their varied jobs. A 
remarkable example is the Dutch emigrant Pickert who has been in 
Canada for five years with his family and who, according to the 
commentator, “has his own bakery, is building several shopping 
premises, and is the owner of two houses". It is regularly pointed out 
that the young as well as the oldsters will have a secure future in 
this country. While traffic scenes are supposed to underline Canada’s 
modern and dynamic character, the commentator speaks about "this 
beautiful, masculine country" where a good place can be found for 
many more Dutchmen. Finally, the ties between Canada: and the 
Netherlands are consolidated by showing the tulips which the Dutch 
queen gives to the Canadian nation each year in remembrance of her 
stay in this country during the war. "The tulips", the commentator 
observes, "have also become the symbo! of the close relationship 
which has grown between the two nations thanks to our emigrants." 
After these concluding remarks the film can move on to the next 
country. 

America is dealt with in a relatively short time (approximately 3 
minutes). The main thing which becomes clear in this sequence is 
that this country places great value on freedom in all its aspects. 
Only one Dutch emigrated family appears; the rest of the time is 
taken up by images of New York, These scenes are supposed to 
illustrate what emigrants have managed to achieve in the past, and 
what they are (still) capable of doing. Because, as the commentator 
points out: "There still is a new world which lies waiting. For those 
who dare to set out, life still has a wide horizon." While this last 
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Sag is sehen the somewhat symbolic image of the Statue of 
i Gaete ae image that stands for great expectations and 
The end of the film brings the audience bac " 
lated Holland", and in a kind of epilogue the he ae frou the 
beginning are shown again. The old man who is telling the children 
about the good old days is brought forward once more to stress how 
badly the situation has deteriorated in the Netherlands. And the tw 
quarreling housewives in their block of houses reappear as well Dat 
one of them shouting in conclusion: "Well, quiet down. I’m in: to 
emigrate!" With this last scene the film apparently tries to ist 6 t 
the best solution to the seemingly hopeless situation in Holland. 7 


In this respect the film is very clear about its subject. The 
Netherlands are becoming too crowded and the people are left 
without any living space. The best thing to do is to emigrate to o 
of the indicated immigration countries; that is the message. In this 
rather black and white representation of the situation it ae, segolanly 
pointed out how very large and prosperous the immigration sous, 
are, how well the Dutch emigrants are doing over there, and how 
easily they have managed to adapt and fit in. By using sound in a 
creative way (music adapted to each different country or situation 
fitting background noises, etc.) and with the help of some very liv ly 
editing, the result is an attractive film whose only real flaw "hie et 
the often rather amateurish images. Many of the Dutch cihigraiiis 
are for example filmed while they are clearly posing (in faint of 
ea houses, in their gardens, etc.). In these situations it is mostly 
oe which has to point out that the emigrants have been 

Nonetheless Wider Horizon was generally consi 
much worth showing, both by the RVD - fon . seh ee 
view - and by the private agencies - from the point of ee of 
providing guidance. Other organisations and institutions also made “i 
Renae bee cen watching the film. But some officials did 

e the estion whether some of the things 
optimistically. When the Emigration Service Sea 
eats it immediately responded in order to explain the aim and 
paca oe the film. It was explained that Wider Horizon was 
sei re _up in such a manner that the audience, after seeing 
a iliar images of the small and crowded Netherlands, was next 
ae a succession of varied and colourful portraits of foreign 
ag countries. After this, the film continued with images of 
Seas reign countries (Australia, New Zealand, Canada) which again 
emed familiar, despite the non-Dutch surroundings. The purport of 
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the film was defined as follows: "It tries to show the audience how 
small, physically speaking, the Netherlands are, but at the same ae 
it points out the many great achievements which the Dutch - with 
some fantasy and endurance - are capable of when they are abroad. 
According to the Emigration Service the emigration process was i 
portrayed too optimistically since relatively _™more emigrants manage 
to succeed than fail, and therefore it was in their view justified to 
have the film only pay attention to the successes. This was in 
addition done in a completely responsible manner, the Emigration 
Service wrote in her response, "because the film leaves no doubt that 
success is only obtainable after a long period and after having 
ny problems." t3 
ee epic tiene fine words, there were also others who criticised 
the one-sidedness of Wider Horizon. The Catholic Film Action, after 
reviewing the film under its censorship authority, stated in its 
evaluation report that the producers of the film had not achieved the 
desired goal (i.e. providing good guidance): “Because they only show 
particularly successful cases of emigration, their film also loses its 
power of conviction.". And Haveman was personally criticised by a 
journalist of the Catholic newspaper De Maasbode, who wrote that 
Haveman had failed like an "amateur" with his experiment in the way 
emigration propaganda had to be used. According to the journalist, a 
film about the causes of failure of emigration attempts would have 
much more effect than the sequence of successful cases which were 
displayed in Wider Horizon. "One-sidedness forms a fundamental 
default in every form of guidance", he concluded. 

Wider Horizon probably did not have quite the success Haveman 
had expected with the private emigration agencies and at guidance 
meetings, although it was used without much problems. Six copies of 
the film were distributed after the premiere and Wider Horizon was 
apparently appreciated most by the Algemene Emigratie Centrale and 
the Katholieke Centrale Emigratie Stichting, who often loaned the 
film to Catholic school and social organisations. Because of the broad 
treatment of emigration in Wider Horizon, the film was mostly used 
for guidance meetings which provided very general guidance and were 
not solely focussed on one immigration country. 


7. A Place in the Sun 
The last film, titled A Place in the Sun (Een Plaatsje in de 
Zon), deals with the emigration to America. This country had always 
taken up a special place in the history of post-war emigration. Unlike 


most of thé other immigration countries, America imposed very strict 
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quota and only accepted emigrants who met certain specific condi- 
tions. The number of Dutch would-be emigrants who applied for 
emigration to America was therefore always much larger than the 
number that was eventually admitted. Under the pressure of this 
great immigration urge (also from other countries) the United States 
decided temporarily to increase the number of emigrants they allowed 
into the country. Special laws, the Refugee Relief Act of 1957 and 
the Pastore-Walter Act I & II of 1958/1960, were framed and the 
Dutch government decided to use these enlarged possibilities especial- 
ly for the emigration of the repatriates from Indonesia. Thus, out of 
the 34.500 Dutch emigrants who left for America under the special 
laws, approximately 25.000 were repatriates.*9 

The main focus of A Place in the Sun is on this group. Appar- 
ently it was considered necessary to show how this relatively large 
group had established itself, in addition to showing what it took to 
emigrate to America. During that period there was a lot of attention 
in the press for the emigration under the special American laws. It 
could therefore be expected that a film about this subject would be 
received with interest by the Dutch public. 

Jan van Hillo, who normally worked as a director of documen- 
taries for the NCRV, the Protestant broadcasting organisation, 
received the assignment to make the film from the Emigration Service 
in 1961. He only had one month to shoot the film and had to make 
sure that all the co-sponsors of the film, which were the KLM, the 
Holland-America Line and several other Dutch and American travel 
companies, were given a place in the film. This somewhat restricted 
his creative freedom. Besides, Van Hillo also had to take the wishes 
of the Intergovernment Commisson for European Migration, who 
partially financed the film, into account. The film had its premiere in 
February 1962 before a specially invited audience of representatives 
of the American consulate, the private emigration agencies, the other 
emigration organisations and the press.°° 


A Place in the Sun is a rather complex film which tries to work 
on different levels, and this makes it somewhat difficult to give an 
adequate description. The film, which is 30 minutes long, tries to 
begin very poetically, fathoming some of the motives to leave the 
Netherlands. While images are shown of undulating grainfields and 
rolling waves, the commentator states: "The wind and _ the sea; 
symbols of everlasting movement. The ubiquitous wind which urges 
you on. And the restless sea which takes you away. Away to new and 
unknown places." Next America is introduced, and the images as well 
as the commentary make comparisons with Holland, for example by 
showing the difference between the Golden Gate bridge and a typical 
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small Dutch drawbridge. Only after these introductory scenes does the 
film begin with its real subject: the emigration to the United States. 

Three different Dutch-Indonesian families are shown while they 
are leaving the Netherlands, on their way to "the new beginning". 
Scenes of relatives waving goodbye, ships leaving the harbour, and 
planes flying away nicely illustrate how final and dramatic this 
departure can be; this whole sequence is accentuated by playing the 
Dutch national anthem on the soundtrack. When the ship with one of 
the Dutch-Indonesian families on board arrives in the United States 
the American national anthem can be heard on the soundtrack. The 
arrival in America ‘subsequently leads to showing active and bustling 
street scenes of New York which are supposed to illustrate that 
“progress runs in the blood of mankind”. 

The focus of the film then shifts towards the west coast of 
America, where most Dutch-Indonesian emigrants ultimately settle. 
Familiar elements in the new environment are pointed out, with for 
instance a climate which resembles the Indonesian climate, and 
market scenes in nearby Mexico which also “bring very familiar 
memories to the mind". The emigration official in Los Angeles is 
portrayed while he talks about the way in which the reception of 
recently arrived emigrants is handled and explains what kind of help 
the "newcomers" can expect when taking their first steps: "... like 
looking for a house, finding a job, solving the different problems 
that arise in the beginning - which can be many.” By letting several 
emigrants talk about them in the film, some of these problems are 
specified and especially some of the main differences with the 
Netherlands are discussed. Immediate dismissal from a job is for 
instance a normal phenomenon, the distances are much larger than in 
Holland, and the circumstances and conditions of work can be dif- 
ferent. 

When they have managed to find a job most emigrants appear - 
at least in the film - to work hard, which is much appreciated by the 
Americans. The so-called "climax" of their settlement in the United 
States comes for most emigrants when, after living and working there 
for five years, they acquire American citizenship. The importance of 
this landmark is illustrated by the Dooyes family, a Dutch family with 
15 children, who proudly show their recently acquired official certifi- 
cates accompanied by ceremonious music on the soundtrack. It is, 
however, stressed in this scene that hard work is still necessary and 
the commentator states: "... even now, after five years, mrs. Dooyes 
still gets up at three o’clock every morning to deliver papers by car." 

The film continues with impressions of several different cir- 
cumstances and situations in which Dutch emigrants now find them- 
selves, with special attention for daily pursuits like shopping or 
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leisure activities. All these portraits bear witness to the fact that the 
emigrants need to be prepared to work hard and adapt themselves 
The people who are portrayed appear to feel at home and are gener- 
ally successful with their work, although a remark about the "mock 
luxury" of America may add some balance. The images, however, only 
show active and seemingly happy people in a sunny environment 
which neutralises the effect of this remark. So on the whole the 
impression of the circumstances in which the emigrants find them- 
selves in America is rather positive, especially when this sequence of 
portraits ends by showing an enthusiastic group of people round the 
swimming-pool owned by one of the emigrants. 

At the end of A Place in the Sun a lively sequence summarises 
what has been expressed in the preceding parts of the film: America 
is a land full of possibilities and those emigrants who, in spite of 
problems or setbacks, doggedly persevere will ultimately be rewarded 
While the music on the soundtrack rises dramatically and the film 
comes to an end with images of a Dutch-Indonesian emigrant who 
locks his wife and children in his arms, the commentator accordingly 
states: "Good fortune, faith and suitability determine their new 
future. America is harsh, but also grand and merciless. Those who can 
cope with that will find happiness in their own hearts.” 


As a whole A Place in the Sun is somewhat difficult to interpret 
At times the film appears to be a rather consistent guidance and 
propaganda film which wants to provide the audience with ver 
practical information about the way in which emigration to fhe 
United States is organised, but in other instances the film only 
appears to provide images of the atmosphere and life in America 
Despite the attempts to make it seem like a whole, the film conse- 
quently often makes a chaotic impression. One "point that does 
however, become clear is that life in America is difficult and that it 
will ieay att to adapt oneself in order to succeed. 
: en ace in the Sun was released it w i igra- 
tion Service who praised the film and its esatent, ea Gee ae 
acquisition of happiness in life and Jan van Hillo has brought this to 
expression in an excellent way", the Emigratiekroniek, a magazine 
published by the Service, jubilated. The film had become more than 
just a guidance film for those people who were interested in settle- 
ment in the United States, because - so it was stated - it had 
become a documentary of high quality. By letting the emigrants 
speak for themselves Van Hillo had made the story more personal 
which caused the audience to experience the film in a stronger and 
mare suggestive way. According to the Emigration Service this w. 
one of the great gains of this film". . 
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Other reactions were less positive. The Algemene Emigratie 
Centrale for instance thought that Van Hillo _had not been able to 
come to grips with the vast amount of material, while the oe 
tary was considered to be unclear, which also. did not mi to B e 
quality of the film, And the Catholic Filmaction thought that = 
Hillo had not managed to create a clearly structured and balance 
image of the subject. The film offered an abundance of optimistic 
facts and information, whereas the commentary only had a predomi- 
nantly illustrative function. It was remarkable that in another 
reaction Van Hillo was reproached that “he had been too intent on 
illustrating the abundant commentary _with images, instead by a 
the contrary". This criticism was mentioned in a review in t : ps 
paper, the Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant, which added _that ae 
commentary would surely please the commissioners since it saan 
the adaptability, the power of work, and the success of the Dutc 
emigrants. But the images had been made redundant by all the text. ve 

There was also criticism that did not refer to the film-technica 
aspects of A Place in the Sun. Some critics objected to the large 
number of successful emigrants which was presented in aene film. 
"From the social point of view the film remains mediocre", a critic 
wrote, "because we refuse to believe that the enormous American cars 
which are often seen in the film form the normal means of transpor- 
tation of the average Dutch-Indonesian woman, just as it seems 
unlikely that the normal surroundings of the average emigrant aaa 
of a mansion with a swimming pool." Nevertheless, the ie 
opinion was that although the film was certainly not a success in al 
aspects, it still had enough qualities to serve as an i ae 
guidance and propaganda film. And even if it was shown in the 
regular movie-theatres the average viewer, especially those uwhe were 
related to emigrants, could be expected to enjoy seeing the film. 


8. Conclusion 


It has often been asserted that film images give “an illusion of 
reality". This seems to be a rather appropriate remark when viewing 
the emigration propaganda films. Despite the fact that the ene 
officials regularly announced that emigration guidance depicted rea 
life "as realistically as possible", one is left with the impression that 
this is only partially true. The reality shown in the films was a 
filtered reality, adapted to the message which the films had _to 
convey. Having stated this general observation, some concluding 
remarks can be made about the three emigration propaganda films. 
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First of all, it appears that the films in question did not quite 
conform to the emigration guidance policy as it was publicly present- 
ed. They did not present the situation in the immigration countries in 
a very realistic manner, and they did not - at least not initially - 
stress the differences between the Netherlands and the new country. 
In fact the films repeatedly put forward recognisable images which 
were intended to add a sense of familiarity to the immigration 
country. The only things that were made explicit - in the commentary 
as well as on the screen - concerned things or situations which were 
clearly better compared to the way it was back in the Netherlands. 
When studying the emigration propaganda films, it is striking how 
very convinced the commissioners (i.e. the Emigration Service) seemed 
to be about the absolute necessity of emigration and an _ "active" 
emigration policy. In his book about Dutch post-war emigration 
Hofstede already pointed out that a certain kind of "ideology" had 
developed within the official emigration organisations. This is ap- 
parent in the films; often they convey an ideological fierceness which 
goes beyond the mere recommendation of emigration. At times it even 
seems as if they are trying to disseminate a belief.°3 

The films did, however, change in the course of the fifties and 
early sixties. Although the message which they tried to convey still 
remained rather positive, they seemed to become more realistic by 
mentioning possible problems or difficulties which the emigrant might 
have to face. And together with a diminution of the emphasis placed 
on emigration as a means of getting out of the overpopulated Nether- 
lands, the more individual motives for emigration were placed on the 
foreground. This development did not only take place in the above- 
mentioned films about North America, but is also visible in the other 
emigration propaganda films. This development was to a large extent 
brought about by the adoption of the guidance policy, but social 
influences probably also played a part. As far as that is concerned it 
is remarkable that the film which was - in comparison - the most 
"realistic" (4 Place in the Sun) received relatively the largest amount 
of criticism for being too unrealistic. Apparently the whole (emigra- 
tion) climate had changed over the years, and despite the fact that 
the tone of the films was altered as well, the change was probably 
not enough. 

Although they were presented as emigration guidance films and 
even though they did indeed provide guidance - some more than 
others, of course - the films can as a whole be ultimately qualified 
as emigration propaganda. They were consciously made with the 
intention to stimulate the readiness to emigrate, and were used in 
such a manner that the dividing line between guidance and _propa- 
ganda was often disregarded. A psychologist, who in the late fifties 
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had written a book about the suitability of Dutch emigrants for 
emigration, publicly voiced the complaint that the emigration guidance 
meetings - which was where the films were mostly shown - tended 
towards propaganda meetings where it was attempted “to get people 
onto the gangway in an atmosphere of chronic cheerfulness">4 In 
view of the tone of the films that have been studied, this charac- 
terisation rather nicely sums up the nature of these Dutch emigration 


propaganda films. 
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Ii. DUTCH ETHNIC LITERATURE 


§. DUTCH-AMERICAN POETS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Christine van Boheemen, University of Amsterdam 


In December 1854, Washington Irving asked James Lenox pate 
the whereabouts of a “small volume of Dutch ae in Haar rge ie 
i lating to persons and events 
very neatly copied out, re bas ne 
i i ttlement. Some of the po 
Amsterdam, in the early times of se : See 
i i i d to Domine Egidius Luyck, 
halamiums, one of which was addresse : , : , 
ee “of the Latin School upon his marriage with Judith van ee 
doorn I have made many enquiries after it ee = peat 
her i i tly bound an 00 
can hear nothing of it. It was too nee : 
written a volume to be wantonly pes tees Cee ae ees) ene 
ing’ i ifi a pers 
Irving’s enquiry testifies not only [0 — re ae 
i i 3 hi ty was share y o > 
colonial history of New York; his curiosi ared b o 
bers of a bibliophile society 
ong whom we should count the mem be y 
called the Bradford Club. Under this ae? ae aiagrae ard 
i i iterature”, 
ested in the study of American History an comer 
i imi iti f such manuscripts and scarce pamp 
print limited editions o : t Stee shih 
ds illustrating these subjec hy, 
may be deemed of value towar Dn ea wecligind 
_ vii). Comparable to the present-day Dutc 
fe maudterd Club put out a selection of ee and tales oa 
i ith the Indians. at the name 
conquest and confrontations wi! _ Ind _the eae 
i i heir list of publications in 
society features here, is because t ; 1 : eee 
i i ly immigrant settlers in 
collection of poems written by the ear : ee 
i i ‘es in New York in 1865, and collected, 
Netherland, printed in 125 copies in ae 
i i i Henry C. Murphy. He calle 
edited, and translated into English by : ; 
; Translations from the early 
k: Antholo of New Netherland or ‘ f y 
Dutch Poets of ee York { With Memoirs of their Lives, ee 7 
cated it to “Hon. Gulian C. Verplanck" as token of oe or hi 
interest in Dutch literature and as a mark of personal friends ip. Pe 3 
When I came upon this volume by accident in the li ee 
Dartmouth College, I assumed its contents e be ie na 
ae : : ccat enowle 
d that my unfamiliarity was owing to imsutticien ; 
field When I tried to find more information, however, it proved - 
the "most comprehensive Anglo-American and Dutch histories aa 
literature omit all discussion of Dutch poems written in nie 
Indies during the Golden Age. Spiller’s Literary History of the 4 
States (Macmillan, 1974), for instance, gives extensive covers’ a 
Dutch travel accounts and descriptive prose concerning New hie 
land; it does not mention the existence of any poetry. On fu 
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inquiry, even Sacvan Bercovitch, advisory editor to the 1988 Columbia 
Literary History of the United States, and editor of the forthcoming 
Cambridge History proved not to know of the existence of Dutch- 
American poetry pre-dating the English take-over of New York. It 
should be noted that the new histories with which Bercovitch is 
affiliated aim to extend the traditional range and canons of American 
literature to include, for instance, native American texts. Though 
Dutch-American literature may not score very high in terms of racial 
or ethnic interest, it seems to me that its existence ought to be 
known and acknowledged. The aim of this paper, therefore, is to 
assert the existence of this body of literature, and to provide an 
introductory survey. 

To be fair, it should be said that Dutch literary histories are 
not more interested in Dutch-American literature than the American 
ones. Though the name of Jacob Steendam - one of the three poets I 
shall mention in this paper - is not unknown to Dutch scholarship, it 
is not primarily as a poet of New Netherland. Steendam is mentioned 
in Kalff’s literary history in connection with a circle of poets in 
Amsterdam, and the Navorscher of 1865 contains an article about him 
signed by a Major P.A. Lempe. Neither Kalff nor Lempe discuss, 
however, the long poems "Klagt van Nieuw Amsterdam" and "t Lof 
van Nuw-Nederland", which are Steendam’s most ambitious literary 
efforts. These are also the two poems which thematise the historical 
and physical situation of New Netherland around 1660. Though 
Steendam was known to have written about New Amsterdam, the 
poetry itself was apparently unknown or considered unworthy of 
attention. 

Trying to account for this blank on the map of literary history, 
I originally assumed that previous generations of scholars, tied to a 
more strictly aesthetic definition of literariness, might have dis- 
counted the poems printed in Murphy’s Anthology because the 
majority are occasional in nature and rhetorical in intention. Murphy 
includes poems by two other poets in addition to Steendam: Henry 
Selyns and Nicasius De Sille; and the larger part of their contribution 
consists in short lyric verse celebrating weddings or commemorating 
notable events in the lives of friends and acquaintances. The few 
longer poems tend to have a persuasive bias. They invite closer 
interest in and care for the fate of the new colony; or they invite 
others to emigrate by singing the praises of the prolific fertility of 
New Netherland’s fauna and flora. The outstanding reason for emigra- 
tion, Steendam argues, is that here is a country where agricultural 
work does not entail labour because mother nature is more liberal 
and more maternal than back home. While this small collection of 
verse cannot aspire to compete with the works of contemporaries like 
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Hooft or Huygens, it has its own historical merit and raison d’étre. 
Cotton Mather prefixed a long Latin poem, dated October 16, 1697, of 
the hand of Henry Selyns, “Pastor of a Dutch Reformed Church at 
New York" to his Magnalia Christi Americana. This poem throws light 
on the attitude of the Church to the Indians, and praises the New 
World for its blissful absence of religious strife. Indeed, it seems that 
Selyns’s poems played a central role in the religious life of seven- 
teenth-century New York. Mather speaks of him in the Magnalia as 
having "so nimble a faculty of putting his devout thoughts into verse 
that he signalized himself by the greatest frequency, perhaps, that 
ever man used, of sending poems to all persons, in all places, on all 
occasions;and upon this, as well as upon greater accounts, was a 
David unto the flocks of our Lord in the wilderness" (Murphy, pp. 


102-3). Our interest in these poems therefore may derive from a 
he function of literature for 


broad cultural-historical perspective on t 
society. 

Selyns’s most noteworthy poem is the one referred to by Wash- 
ington Irving in his letter to James Lenox. This "Bruydloft Toorts" 
celebrates the wedding of Aegidius Luyck, dean of the Latin School 
in New Amsterdam, and Judith van Isendoorn. This event took place 
in 1663, shortly after the massacre at Wiltwyck where quite some 
Dutch were slaughtered. Also mentioned is the recent earthquake, 
which was so violent that it was registered as far north as Nova 
Scotia. Notwithstanding this specificity of historical allusion, however, 
the preferred radical of presentation of both the wedding and its 
historical circumstances is allegory. The protagonists are Cupid and 
Mars, the forces of love and war. Cupid distrusts angry Mars, and his 
suspicions soon prove justified. The Indians invade the settlement. I 
quote the first stanzas in Dutch, followed by Murphy’s nineteenth- 
century English translation. It should be noted that Murphy’s tran- 
scriptions of the original are sometimes dubious and probably corrupt. 


Likewise his translations are not everywhere correct. 


Hoe ras wordt ’t minnevyer door ’t oorlogsvyer geblust, 
Want Mars comt qualyck om d’onnoselheyt te tergen; 
Oft ’t lust Cupido niet, die vreede en liefde lust, 

En denckt sig selven voor de wapens te verbergen. 

Hij merckt dan ’t onvermacht en voorbedacht verraet, 
En seyde; is dit recht so steelgewys te komen? 

Men heeft een vyandts hert en vriendelyck gelaet, 

Maar ’t past voor Absaloms en Joabs list te schroomen. 
Syn woordt en is niet koudt, en vindt hy op syn woordt, 
Helaes!. niet huys op huys van wildt gedrocht beladen? 
Niet kindt op kindt geroost? niet man op man vermoordt? 
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eae ee bie ees verbrandt en swang’re vrouw gebraden? 

n wyc an, daer men wyckt, u i : 
: , uyt Wiltwyck zy m 

En neemen, spreeckt dit wicht, myn cours i back pi i 


Bridal Torch 


How soon the flame of war the flame of lov 

te Mars comes wickedly, the innocent ert 

pa does it Cupid pléase, who peace and love enjoys 

as starts, at sight of arms, to hide himself from danger 

a a“ the treachery, unlooked for, but designed ; 

é : says: "Can this be right, so stealthily to come in? 

i 1ey show a friendly smile, but cloak a hostile mind; 

Tis well to fear for Absalom’s and Joab’s cunning." ; 

His words are yet still warm, and does he not behold 

Alas! house after house, with Indian monsters osted? 

eee upon child burnt up? and man on man lain cold? 

me upon barn consumed? and pregnant women roasted? 
ey flee, each where he can. "From Wiltwyck is my home 


I 0," 1 ne = 
oe ee pneaks the wight, "in woods and hills t’ 


Notwi i i 
Silenced ig hapteuneaien allegorical displacement, the poem 
ae ne ~ painful realities of immigrant life in the 
sage vig ne ait . pregnant women roasted, prisoners taken 
rere a PI oyed as slaves - these details, even if just the 
ape ete ce ae eave (which eee unlikely consider- 
: : I he pul occasion of the i 
ha - basta ae of living in an alien a ae 
ee ae ee surveys of New Netherland, this poetic 
connected with the fiver my the pean Re a a pera eee 
d rants whic 
ae Ht ee owing to a lack of sources. Tp eer pas 
cance e. ees oe Morality, and the Problem of History" Jane 
British settlers ae. ad pies a “ih nt tan Eien 
in | § an e contempor; - 
i Beings Aa oe Her conclusion is that a Seda 
aati adler hie ly happened when the Europeans and Indians 
Gas re see a result of that encounter was virtual genocide" 
eee : aoe € attempt cannot lead to certitude because the 
ae ee e irreconcilable perspectives. Nor do they provide 
eee proof of incidents and events, Perhaps they were 
ically: dite m is sensibility and sense of selfhood which may b 
erent from our own. With regard to Selyns’s Rebne dios: 
? 
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i by a lack of interest in the reasons why the Indians 
should cle . they do. The poem records an experimental ee 
to the situation which is recognisable to the modern reader; _ - 
same time it seems curiously eae of re Lee = a matter 

i i stility were a God-ordained la 5 

Pee eis ee Selyae which are included in Murphy’s Falla ace 
are even less historically specific, and : might : almost have i ae 
written in the Netherlands. "Aen Myn Vriendt" ("To My Frien ")s 2 
poem addressed to captain Gerard Douw, who was forced to ae 
home in his country seat near New York instead of atten aa a 
Lord’s Supper owing to a shortage of wagons, might have a - * 
opportunity to elucidate the social and economic arrangemen pete 
new community. The poem restricts itself, however, - * iets 
apology and religious sentiment. Sometimes it is mare a te) ana 
whether a poem was, in fact, written in the New Wor d. x oe nh 
is "Voor een Poort" ("For a Gate" {Murphy’s translation): - 1G 

ons veenlandt is,/ Dat morgen geen landt is;/ So is ae vo — 
driets,/ Nu iets, en morgen niets." ("Like as our moorland is,/ ie 
morrow nor land is,/ So ’t is with woe begone,/ Now some, 
morrow none.") This poem might very well have been written in fi 
moorlands of Waverveen in the Netherlands where Selyns Pale o ee 
to the ministry after staying = ae New Netherland, fro 

-65. He returned to New York in ere ; ; 
ES aia Selyns does allude to- political history, rae ae 
epitaph for Peter Stuyvesant: "Stuyft niet te seer in ‘t ee 
daer leyt Stuyvesant,/ Die eerst was *t opperhooft van ean sc pet 
Nederlandt,/ En gaf met wil of geen het landt den vyan eae : 
naween en berouw treft iemants hert, syn hert/ Stierf ae oneer 
en droog onlydelycke smert,/ In *t eerste al te ryck, oP a as! ie, 
te pover.” (Stir not the sand too much, for there lies Stuyvesai a 
Who erst commander was of all New Netherland./ Freely or nse 
the foe, the land did he give over./ If grief and sorrow any sak 
do smite, his heart/ Did die a thousand ne and undergo a smar 

2 ; irst, too rich; at last, too pauvre. 
gnebit tiie os the New World after New Netherland became an 
English colony, Selyns was actively involved in the caus rarcaaeeee 
the necessity of appointing a new governor after the Glorious - 
lution which brought William and Mary to the English throne. acl 
Leisler, an unlettered man from Frankfurt who had risen to wea : 
after leaving the military service of the West India oe as : 
common soldier, was appointed in December 1689, to the dismay k 
the ministers of the Dutch church. Though Selyns was not paises 
involved with the resistance to Leisler’s authority, he was sO oe ie 
those who were, that he had to suffer his parishioner Leisler’s 
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disturbance of the church service, and see his mail opened, When 
Leisler, having fallen from political favour, was lying in prison, 
Selyns was still so embittered about his lack of religious respect, that 
he preached a sermon against him. The consequence of this unwise 
partiality was the loss of salary, since Leisler was a very popular 
man, and some of his fellow-parishioners apparently resented Selyns’s 
rejection of their hero enough not to wish to support him financially. 
More successful was Selyns’s effort to secure privileges for the Low 
Dutch church at New ‘York: in 1696 a charter granted it the right to 
appoint its own ministers, establish a school, and to own and inherit 
property. Over the years, Selyns’s letters to the classis of Amsterdam 
report not only the state of religious affairs in the New World. Since 
in his world view everything was determined by Divine Providence, 
his letters report on a wide range of events and affairs. They tell of 
the increase in immigration, the loss of ships at sea, the danger of 
French invasion, the increasing corruption of morals, in a_ unified 
perspective on immigrant experience in which all adverse events 
"spring from a bottomless pool of heaven-high sins" (Murphy, p. 
127), and all positive developments are read as divine blessings. 
Selyns hopes that “though like unto Sodom in our sins", his new 
fatherland will "not be like unto Sodom in [its] punishment with the 
rising sun" (Murphy, p. 127). 

No record is left which tells of a possible meeting of Selyns 
with Nicasius de Sille, first councillor in the administration of 
governor Stuyvesant, nor of any acquaintance with Jacob Steendam, 
his contemporaries and fellow-poets in Murphy’s Anthology. Since De 
Sille’s verse is so generalised that it hardly betrays its roots in the 
soil of New Netherland - even though his chief contribution to 
Murphy’s Anthology is a poem entitled "Het Aerdtrijck spreeckt tot 
Syne Opquekers" ("The Earth Speaks to its Cultivators"), I shall 
focus in the remaining pages on the poetry of Jacob Steendam. In 
contrast to Selyns, Steendam was not only an enterprising man of the 
world, he was known in the Netherlands as a poet before sailing to 
the West. In fact, his sojourn in New Netherland followed upon long 
years of service of the West Indies Company in Africa. His collected 
poems, published in 1659-60 as Den Distelvink (three volumes), testify 
to his presence at the taking of Fort Axem from the Portuguese in 
February 1642, and his return to the Netherlands not earlier than 
1649. What inspired him to try his luck in New Netherland we do not 
know. We know that in 1652 he bought a farm at Amersfoort (Flat- 
lands), and more property, including a house on Broadway, in the 
succeeding years. His name figures among those who contributed to 
works of defence against the Indians in 1653 and 1655, and_ his 
Profession is listed as trader. Murphy tells us that in that same year 
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his name was put forward in connection with the public office of 
“orphan master"(Murphy, p.- 26). Steendam’s name is recorded on a 
number of petitions and requests, among which one for permission to 
import slaves from West Africa. Apparently he returned home in 1660, 
to later emigrate to Batavia, where he ended his life as head of the 
city’s orphanage. 

Steendam’s first long poem about New Netherland is entitled 
"Klagt van Nieuw-Amsterdam” ("The Complaint of New Amsterdam"), 
and presents the city in the personification of the nubile and desir- 
able daughter of the older city in Holland. Born during times of war, 
deserted by her mother, this young woman is left to the kindness of 
her sponsors (the mayors of Amsterdam and the West India Company). 
Despite the lack of maternal care the young woman has developed 
into an attractive person, rich in property which incites the envy of 
her neighbours who try to let their swine invade it. This allegorical 
figure is intended to sketch the importance and desirability of the 
new colony to the magistrates back home, to whet their appetite, and 
to inspire them to protect and support this valuable possession, not 
only in developing the land and constructing defences against the 
Indians, but also in warding off the encroachments of the envious 
English (the swine of the poem). Steendam’s forceful and direct lyric 
begins thus: 


*k Ben een Na-nicht van de Goden 
Die an d’Amstel haar geboden 
Stellen, tot een vaste baak: 
Tot cen heul, en tot een wraak. 
*k Ben uit Amsterdam geboren: 
*k Heb haar borsten vroeg verloren; 
Want men heeft my strak gespeend: 
*t Geen ik dikwils heb beweend. 
t Vroed-wijf dat my heeft ontfangen, 
Was Bellone: die een langen 
Tijd, geseten heeft, met smart: 
Want den arbeid viel te hart. 
Mijn geboorte was met tranen: 
Midts mijn Buuren, d’Indianen 
My vervolgden, nacht en dach: 
Wijl ik nau mijn Moeder sach. 
Doch mijn Voogden, en mijn Peters, 
Die verschaften my wat beters: 
Want sy .vochten voor mijn lijf, 
En bestelden my een Wijf, 
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Tot een Voedster, die haar borsten 
Niet verschoonde, als my dorsten: 
Dit was Ceres: die my heeft 
Op-gequeeckt, van ’t geen sy geeft. 
Doch ik wil hier dit byvoegen, 

’*k Heb my dikwils laten noegen 
Met Sappaan, en Harte-vleysch: 
Schraal, en nauwlijks na den eysch. 

Als ik dus begon te wassen, 
Scheen ik nergens op te passen: 

Siet, mijn borsten wierden net, 
En mijn heupe vast geset. 

Self Neptuni wierd mij gonstig: 
Ja Mercuri gau, en konstig, 

Kleeden my, met Goud, en Sy: 
Dies scheen elk het vryen vry. 

Maar men poogde my te schaken, 
Om het blosen van mijn kaken: 

Om de schoonheyd van mijn jeugd: 

Als een voorwerp, an de vreugd. 
Om de vruchten van mijn Bogert. 

Seeker, ’t is een droge-drogert, 

Die een Vrijster (soo begoedt) 

Niet te meerder anstoot doet. 


Murphy’s translation of these lines is: 


I’m a grandchild of the Gods 
Who on th’ Amstel have abodes; 
Whence their orders forth are sent 
Swift for aid and punishment. 

I, of Amsterdam, was born, 

Early of her breasts forlorn; 
From her care so quickly weaned 
Oft have I my fate bemoaned. 

Now the mid-wife who received me 
Was Bellona; in suspense, she j 
Long did sit in trembling fear, 

For the travail was severe. 

From the moment I was born, 
Indian neighbors made me mourn. 
They pursued me night and day, 
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While my mother kept away. 
But my sponsors did supply 
Better my necessity; 
They sustained my feeble life; 
They procured a bounteous wife 
As my nurse, who did not spare 
To my lips her paps to bare. 
This was Ceres; freely she 
Rendered what has nurtured me. 
True, both simple ’twas and scant, 
What I had to feed my want. 
Oft ’t was nought except Supawn 
And the flesh of buck or fawn. 
When I thus began to grow, 
No more care did they bestow. 
Yet my breasts are full and neat, 
And my hips are firmly set. 
Neptune shows me his good will; 
Merc’ry, quick, exerts his skill 
Me t’adorn with silk and gold; 
Whence I’m sought by suitors bold. 
Stricken by my cheek’s fresh bloom, 
By my beauteous youthful form, 
They attempt to seize the treasure 
To enjoy their wanton pleasure. 
They, my orchards too, would plunder. 
Truly ‘tis a special wonder, 
That a maid, with such a portion, 
Does not suffer more misfortune: 


The contrast in liveliness and force between Murphy’s translation and 
Steendam’s iambic tetrameters suggests the quality and charm of the 
poet’s verse. Composed as an advertisement for the beauties and 
tiches of the new country, with the implicit argument that those who 
do not cherish what is so highly desired by others must be lacking in 
natural instinct, the poem transcends propaganda because of its 
loving description of budding female attractiveness. : 

As we know, Steendam’s plea was not effective. In 1661 he 
followed it up by a second, even longer attempt, amounting to 288 
lines of panegyric enumerating the beauties of _New Netherlands’s 
countryside, its riches in flora, fauna, the purity of its climate 
(suggesting by contrast the stenches of Amsterdam’s canals), and the 
ease of agricultural cultivation. This poem, which shows in its 
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contrapuntal interplay of rhyme and line length the influence of 
Hooft and his circle, begins as meditation on the four elements, to 
proceed as a surprisingly detailed inventory of plants, birds, fishes 
etc., interspersed with moralising comments on God’s providence, to 
conclude with a climactic comparison of the New Netherlands to the 
archetypical land of milk and honey, Eden. Openly a paean of praise, 
this poem entitled "t Lof van Nuw-Nederland" ("The Praise of New 
Netherland") is dedicated to "Cornelis van Ruyven, raad en geheym- 
schrijver van de E. West-Indische Maatschap" in his quality as a 
“faithful and very upright Promoter of New Netherland". I quote a 
passage from the middle, and follow this up with the final stanzas: 


O vrucht-rijk Land, vol zeegens, opgehoopt; 
Wie in ’t vernuft, uw gaven over-loopt; 
En yder deel, ten rechten-eynde noopt, 
Die sal bespeuren, 
Dat gy, geheel in allen zijt volmaakt; 
Indien oyt Land volmaaktheyt heeft geraakt. 
Ontdankbaar is hy dan, die u oyt laakt; 
Of vuyl sou keuren. 
Uw Sit-plaats is d’Amerikaansche kust 
In ’t Noorder-daal. Daar aller Sinne-lust [sic] 
Versadigd word: Ja rykelijk geblust. 
Gy hebt vermogen 
Te geven, al wat eenig Volk behoefd, 
Tot nooddruft: En verheuging, die u bedroefd 
Verquikking eyscht. Of sich in wellust toeft: 
Voor aller oogen. 
De groote Zee bespoeld uw voorste-strand; 
Die (als een dijk) zich voor u Velden kant: 
Door-aderd, met veel killen: die het Land, 
En ’t Bosch verfrisschen. 
Die van ’t gebergt, en heuvels neder-vlién: 
En ’t Molen werk, bequame plaatsen bién 
Op d’oevers van u stromen. Waard te sien: 
Gepropt met Visschen. 
En Prik, en Aal, en Sonne-vis, en Baars: 
Die (blank en geel) u Taaff’len als wat raars) 
Vercieren kan: ook Elft, en Twalft niet schaars, 
Maar overvloedig. 
Steenbrasem, Steur, en Darien en Knor-haan, 
En Zee-baars, die geen Vorst sal laten slaan [sic]: 
En Kabellau: en Salm die (wel gebraan) 
Is vet, en voedig. 
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Swart-vis, en Roch, en Haring, en Makreel, 
Schelvis, Masbank, en Voreu [sic] die (se [sic] veel) 
Tot walgens toe, de Netten vuld: en heel 
Min word ge-eeten. 
So gaat het hier: dat’s Werelts overvioed, 
(Waar meé de Mensch, word koninglijk gevoed 
Door gulle gunst des milden gevers) doet 
Hem vaak vergeeten. 
Weekvis, en Schol, en Carper, Bot, en Snoek. 
Ja gy en hebt geen poel; geen water-hoek, 
Of ’t krielter vol van Visschen: die (te soek) 
Licht zijn te vinden. 
En Kreeft, en Krab, en Mossels: Oesters, die 
Een, beter is als in EUROPA drie : 
In veelheyt heel on-kenbaar, voor hem, wie 
*t Mocht onderwinden. 
De Schild-pad, en de Zee-hond, en den Hay, 
De Walvis, en Tonjin speeld in u Bay: 
En toond Gods macht, en wonderheden. Fray 
Om an te merken. 
De seldsaamheén in ’t Banelose diep: ; 
De diepte, van de Wijsheyt, die het schiep: 
Die noyt en slaapt, noch nimmermeer en sliep: 
Maar werkt, in ’t werken. 


En dat, op so een wel-gelegen streek 
Daar Zee, Revier, en Kil, en Kriek, en Beek 
Tot’s Menschen dienst, bequaamheyt heeft. Ik spreek 
Wie heeft daar tegen? 
Tot handel, en tot Schip-vaart, uytgesocht: 
Met Havens, die den aart zelf heeft gewrocht 
Tot heul, van wie in ’t lijden word gebrocht: 
En raakt verlegen. 
Dit is het LAND, daar Melk en Honig vloeyd: 
Dit is’t geweest, daar *t Kruyd (als dist’len) groeyd: 
Dit is de Plaats, daar Arons-Roode bloeyd: 
Dit is het EDEN. 
Gelukkig Land, gy tergd, en trotst de nijd. . 
Gy rijst, en klimt, wie dat hat queld, en spijt. 
Gy over-wind, wie u geluk bestrijd, 
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God geef u vreede. 


God geef u heyl, en voorspoed, troost, en rust. 
God bann’ de twist, en tweedracht van u Kust. 


Dat Nederland u welvaard mach (met lust 
En vreugd) aanschouwen. 

Dat yder een (in u) sijn handen werk 

Met rust geniet. Dat Christi Ware-Kerk 

In u (gelijk een Lely) bloey: En ’t merk 
Daar van mach houwen. 

De Tuchting, en Bond-teekens, en de Leer, 

Na ’t Suyver-woord, van aller Heeren Heer. 

Gerechtigheyt, en Waarheyt: meer en meer: 
Als vaste zuylen. 

Waar door en Huys, en Stad, en Land bestaat. 

Dat andersins wel licht te gronde gaat. 

Als pracht, geweld, on-kuysheyt, nijt en haat 
Daar binnen schuylen. 

Maar gy, 6 wel, en alder-heerlijkst LAND: 

Wees dankbaar, an de milden Gevers hand. 

Die u,(als) in een Lust-hof heeft geplant: 
Die gy u kind’ren 

Meugt laten, tot een Eeuwig-eygendom 

Tot dat het zaad der vrouwen, wederom 

Verschijn: tot ons’ verlossing: wellekom. 
Wie sal ’t hem hind’ren? 


Noch vaster 


O fruitful land! heaped up with blessings kind, 

Whoe’er your several virtues brings to mind, - 

Its proper value to each gift assigned, 
Will soon discover, 

If ever land perfection have attained, 

That you in all things have that glory gained; 

Ungrateful mortal, who, your worth disdained, 
Would pass you over. 

In North America, behold your Seat, 

Where all that heart can wish satiate, 

And where oppressed with wealth inordinate, 
You have the power, 

To bless the people with whate’er they need; 

The melancholy, from their sorrows, lead; 

The light of heart, exulting pleasure cede, 
Who never cower. 
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The Ocean laves secure the outer shore, 
Which, like a dyke, is raised your fields before; 
And streams, like arteries, all veined o’er, 
The woods refreshing; 
And rolling down from mountains and the hills, 
Afford, upon their banks, fit sites for mills; 
And furnish, what the heart with transport fills, 
The finest fishing. 
The lamprey, eel and sunfish, and the white 
And yellow perch, which grace your covers dight; 
And shad and striped bass, not scarce, but quite 
Innumerable. 
The bream and sturgeon, drumfish and gurnard; 
The sea-bass which a prince would not discard; 
The cod and salmon, cooked with due regard, 
Most palatable. 
The black, and rock-fish, herring, mackerel, 
The haddock, mosbankers and roach which fill 
The nets to loathing; and so many, all 
Cannot be eaten. 
And thus it happens here, that in the flood 
Which, rolling from the Fountain of all Good, 
O’erwhelms weak mortal man with royal food, 
He is forgotten. 
You’ve weak-fish, carp, and turbot; pike and plaice; 
There’s not a pool or tiny water trace, 
Where swarm not myriads of the finny race, 
Easily taken. 
Crabs, lobsters, mussels; oysters too there be 
So large, that one does overbalance three 
Of those of Europe; and, in quantity, 
No one can reckon. 
The tortoise, seal and shark; and in your bay, 
The mighty whale and porpoise sporting, they 
The power and wondrous works of God display 
For our beholding. 
And curious forms come out the shoalless deep, 
Whose depths produced by Wisdom Infinite, 
Have never slept and never more will sleep, 
His works unfolding. 
You seem the masterpiece of nature’s hand; 
Whatever does with breath of life expand, 
Or comes from out the sea, or thrives on land, 
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: On you conferri 
And, in a country, fitted beep 
With creek and channel, river, break and 
For every use of man. I make the plea ve 
Who can deny it? ; 
aa for trade and aiavigation: ae 
: ith harbors which the earth herself has wrought 
or aid to those who are in danger brought a7 
ee Aid seek to fly it. 
is the land where milk and honey flow; 
Where plants distilling perfume grow; 
Where Aaron’s rod with budding blossoms blow; 
eee A very Eden. 
appy land! while envy you invite 
You soar far over all you thus excite: 
And conquer whom by chance you meet in fight; 
eS aeletets, May God protect and ; 
yeenr € you; peace and comfort give; 
strife and discord from your border drive; 
So Netherland your happiness perceive 3 
; With joy and pleasure. 
on er may in peace its fruits Connie 
: rist’s true Church fresh as the lily bloom, - 
ts mark in you irrevocably hewn, : 
Henceforth 
Rule, doctrine, covenants, all pee 
hea HIS pure word who is, of Lords, the Lord; 
ere righteousness and truth may rest like broad 
So may a city Brae fares iets 
r ’ ; ingdom stan 
ene else have laid foundations in a 
nd envy, pride, hate, lust, and violent hand 
naenaea Lurk in their cellars. : 
: pt, O noblest land of all! 
With thankfulness, HIS bounties liberal 
Who has a pleasure garden made your soil 
That yo i 
Your children an iaheHianee: pee = 
Until the Seed of Woman reappear , 
For our redemption. Welcome hour! Who’ll dare 
HIS coming t’hinder? 


Noch vaster. 
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Steendam’s curious signature "noch vaster" is a play upon the 
meaning of the name of Steendam (stone dam), implying that the 
author is even more solid or reliable than such an object. Comparing 
this poem to the previous one, the reader is struck by the odd 
combination of highly crafted poetic technique on the one hand, and 
out and out descriptive and “commercial”. propaganda on the other. 
The long catalogue of fishes is the practical Dutch adaptation of the 
Homeric epic convention, and intended to whet the appetite rather 
than inspire aesthetic awe. 

If "The Praise of New Netherland" strikes us as more rhetorical 
than the preceding ‘Complaint’, Steendam’s "Prickel-vaersen" (“Spur- 
ring Verses"), his third and final poem relating to New Netherland, 
suggests that as time went on, Steendam put his pen more and more 
openly at the service of colonial expansion. Dating from the summer 
of 1662, the "Spurring Verses" formed part of a pamphlet inviting 
enterprising Dutch men and women to join a group of Mennonite 
emigrants led by Pieter Corneliszoon Plockhoy, to settle on the South 
River, now Delaware. Steendam’s poem addresses both the poor and 
the rich with the argument that in the New World success comes 
without servitude because a bountiful mother nature pays immense 
returns on little investment of effort. The comparison to Eden, the 
reminder that God the Father is everywhere, that the mayors of 
Amsterdam will protect them from afar, are invoked as arguments in 
favour of emigration. Apparently Steendam’s recommendation was 
considered authoritative. Interesting in relation to the history of 
migration to the New World is the connection between Steendam and 
Plockhoy. Their acquaintance dates back to Steendam’s youth, when 
he fraternised with a group of poets around Jan Zoet who gathered 
in Zoet’s inn "De Zoete Rust", and called themselves "Parnassus aan 
’t I". To this circle also belonged Govert Flinck and Karel Verloove 
- Steendam’s fellow-poet in Plockhoy’s pamphlet entitled Kort en 
Klaer Ontwerp. Characteristic of these poets, probably owing to 
strong Mennonite influence, was the interest in dedicating art to the 
promotion of virtue and the exploration of moral issues. Thus Zoet, 
who was considered the leader of the circle, would devise "meaningful 
and soul-searching questions" which the others would attempt to 
answer or elaborate in rhyme. Evidence of this practice is seen in 
Steendam’s collected poems. More interesting, however, in connection 
with the topic of emigration is a collection of four poems in the 
poetical works of Jan Zoet published in 1675. The point of debate is 
the question whether "Wanneer een Man, door d’Echt, is aen een 
Vrou gebonden,/ Mag die zijn dienstmaagt wel beslapen, sonder 
sonden" (is a married man allowed to sleep with his maidservant 
without incurring sin” [Zoet, 378}). This moral problem arose it 
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connection with a utopian programme, devised by Plockhoy, advocat- 
ing polygamy. The idea of settlement in the New World offered an 
opportunity to reform society according to truly humane Christian 
ideas. For Plockhoy, and his friend Karel Verloove, it would seem 
there was no religious injunction against having | more than one 
sexual partner as long as ome acted in the spirit of Christ. The 
example of Abraham and Hagar seemed to legitimise such a practice 
Steendam, however, reacted with heated indignation against the mere 
mention of the idea. Notwithstanding this ideological difference 
Senda proved willing to produce the "Prickelvaersen" (Spurring- 
Verses") to promote Plockhoy’s utopian project, where they wee 
printed as a companion piece to Karel Verloove’s comparable poem 
he sae assume that Steendam’s verse carried greater authority, since 
ee Bi from personal familiarity that New Netherland was 
This brief introductory survey of the first poets of New Nether- 
land, and thus the first poets of New York, cannot be concluded 
without pointing to the need for research. The above is largely a 
summary excerpt from Murphy’s Anthology. Though I have been able 
to find some primary sources in Dutch libraries - Steendam’s col- 
lected poems, and the poetry of Verloove and Zoet - the location of 
the sources from which Murphy recorded Steendam’s two long poems 
about the New World remains obscure. I also have not seen an ae 
of poetry by Selyns or De Sille other than provided by Marphy. It m4 
to be hoped that eventually the originals will be found in conic New 
England archive. In addition to the search for sources, it seems to 
me that the figure of Murphy himself stands in need of scholarl 
attention. Though his knowledge of Dutch was not perfect - some of 
his transcriptions and translation are obviously faulty - his contribu 
tion to Dutch-American relations is extraordinary. His interest in and 


knowledge of th igi i 
hee Meas ° e Dutch origins of New York will leave us for ever in 
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9. DUTCH-AMERICAN FICTIONS 
LEARNING TO READ THE SIGNS 


William Boelhower, University of Trieste 


One of the major” narrative sequences in Frederick Manfred’s 
novel The Giant, the concluding volume of his World’s Wanderer 
trilogy, begins when out of the blue the orphaned Thurs Manfred 
Wraldsoan announces to his wife, "’'m going to find my father."! His 
quest for origins, entirely centred around figuring out the three-part 
puzzle of his name, leads him on a hypnotic automobile ride back to 
the place of his childhood. Leaving the Twin Cities of Minnesota, he 
“took 100 west until it became 5; then took 5 until it became U.S. 
169" (p. 228). Highway 169 took him all the way to Mankato; then 
"He took 60 out of Mankato going southwest." Further down the 
highway numbers give way to place-names as he approaches the land 
of his beginnings and the language too thickens with topographical 
specification: "he drove hard across it, busting through Madelia and 
St. James and Windom and Heron Lake, all the way into Blue Wing 
and Whitebone and Rock Falls ... driving in fanatic trance ... until he 
saw once again the old gray buildings, the greathouse and barracks 
and granaries and barns of the Siouxland Home for Little Wanderers, 
his old home the orphanage by the Big Rock River ..." (p. 228). 
Having arrived with the slow-down and figurative braking of this 
sentence, he almost immediately runs up to the‘ attic of the great- 
house and begins rifling through an old stack of portraits “as if he 
were a God paging through a fat brown Judgment Day book" (p. 
229). Finally he comes across what he is looking for, the photograph 
of Broer Menfrid revealing the silver forelock that links him unmis- 
takably to Thurs (who also has this distinguishing trait) and, by 
name, to the protagonist’s creator, Frederick Manfred himself, 

Burdened with such sonship, Thurs’s perception of the road 
ahead, which inevitably promotes the trilogy’s own sense of closure, 
will be organised circularly by means of just such figurative pressure. 
Thurs’s previous wandering, which was charted throughout volume two 
of the trilogy, now gives way to symbolically oriented and 
genealogically purposeful movement. But it is worthwhile also playing 
the reverse side of this crucial moment of tropological emplotment. 


He rolled up the map all the way back again, going through 
Rock Falls, Whitebone, Blue Wing, Lake Heron, Windom, St. 
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James, Madelia, Mankato, Shakopee, going all the way back until 

the outskirts of the Cities. ... He drove into a parking lot, 
shut off the engine, ... reached in for his suitcase and frame 
portrait ... and bought a roundtrip ticket on a Northwest airplane 


for Zion, Michigan. (p. 231) 


Zion is where he will embrace his father - his former music professor 
at Christian College - for the first time, and under his father’s roof 
he will also learn all about his mother. 

As key to Thurs’s new perspective stance, the portrait in his 
suitcase makes all the difference in that it transforms a mere con- 
tainer for clothes into something closer in function to an attic or 
what was once called the Sunday parlour. It is his first keepsake, his 
first cherished possession, in the trilogy. What is more important, 
however, is the correlation which obtains between the portrait as an 
icon of confirmed identity and historicity and the initial part of the 
first sentence quoted above, up to the sweeping ellipsis that begins 
with "going all the way back". Before various indistinguishable 
highway routes blur into a mere fact of transit and an unglossed 
issue of passing time, the progression of place-names suggests Thurs’s 
heightened sense of place as well as a process of mental mapping 
that authenticates his familiarity with the land of his beginnings. 

The same difference of value between a mere suitcase full of 
clothes and one containing the single genealogical clue leading Thurs 
to his father’s identity also exists between the representational 
extremes of travelling through places and travelling in and among 
them, In the first type of travel the only semiotic vector is the 
road, in the second geography provides the road with cultural con- 
text. Places orient movement and give the traveller a sense of 
belonging and direction. On the map of Siouxland which Manfred uses 
to introduce his earlier novel This Is the Year (1947), the first place- 
name to appear in the northeast is Blue Wing. Going in a south- 
westerly direction, one next finds Bonnie Doon and Whitebone and 
then, continuing on down along Big Rock River, the town of Rock 
Falls. All these are towns which Thurs must have known just as well 
as did Pier Frixen, the protagonist of This Is the Year.2 Surely 
Thurs knew Rock Falls with the same blind-folded familiarity as Pier 
knew the town of Starum about fifteen miles further west. A_ trilogy 
and some four years later, Frederick Manfred has his two protago- 
nists share the same cognitive map, originally drawn by Feike Feike- 
ma, the author’s pseudonym through 1952. In order to emphasise the 
single cartographic model informing the works mentioned, which also 
may be documented in any Rand McNalley road atlas, perhaps we 
should say drawn by Feike Manfred, fictional father not only of a 
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non-fictional ethnic space but also 
[ of two equally ethnic- i 
protagonists, one of whom is under contract to tear his ne sii 
__ Facing the Siouxland map on the inside cover of This Is the Year 
- a ehoragrapht - a. detailed descriptive map of a small area - of 
ier Frixen’s farm, within the boundaries of which the novel for the 
ri part is emplotted. A discursive equivalent of this map can be 
Eien in the first passage from The Giant quoted above, in which 
ve windshield vision gradually becomes wide enough for us to 
ce an inventory of the orphanage and its grounds, up to the point 
bi he stops his car in front of the main building and goes in 
ot. the trilogy and This Is the Year have to do with chorographic 
fit ah sala representational activity involving the very 
or tropolo i i i 
ae pological, if you will) foundations of the art of story- 
Of course, it may seem that even i 
; " , en if the two narratives const 
eS ee the same model of reality, nevertheless they do sea ee 
in different ways, with the trilogy reversing the negatively perceived 
Seles ha of This Is the Year, In the incipit of the latter Pier 
as is seen setting out on a spring morning to marry Nertha. The 
ies chapters are spent in their setting up house and planning the 
nee The bulk of the narrative is about trying to make the farm 
> hi marriage work. But all ends in failure. His wife dies and 
ae ee ee off. In the last pages darkness falls while Pier 
is suitcase and then walks down the road i 
; , é : to nowh 
deta Given this choice of closure, with the suitcase as as 
in ex of nomadic irresolution, the text invites one to write it off 
critical version of the farm novel in the antipastoral mode.4 On the 
he of this interpretation, it goes the way of many such misreadings 
¢ ich would lump it together with Cather’s O Pioneers and Ms 
el ane Wescott’s The Grandmothers, Sophius K Winther’s 
,» and man i i i 
cease y many others in this vein, all presumably versions 
ate Heed on ee a hand, begins with an orphan saddled 
_ fame. Volume one, The Primitive, ends thus: "Th 
rie ase hae 16 broke away from Highway 20" (p 280) at 
is his suitcase. The Brother, volume two, o “with hi 
; ; ; : é ; 5 ens with h 
getting a ride just as it begins to rain; he throwing his suitcase axa 
ars has in the back seat of the car of one Clyde Proud 
e. So begins a 420 page ramble that onl ; 
y a Dos Passos and knowl- 
na ies ac eens Slaps Sarg help to codify: "Ahead lay uncertainty 
road, and new faces, and new town d : 
and at last New York, the London i Oe te ane 
; ; , the Paris, the R 
: : : ; ome, the Athe 
rabeiaaaon (p. 7). After going through the marxist thirties ‘a 
ne free as he was of Christianity during his college days, Thurs 
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is also ready to leave the modernist utopia of es aoe phlei 
wandering orphan bearing the singular name o Fa Racer 
Wraldsoan" (p. 85). The ending of The Brother sums up ie e polog 
cal turn that leads him ever so ethnically back to the Midlands: 


Thurs stood beside his suitcase, feeling freer by the minute, 
smiling in the lemon-clear September sunlight. if 
Smoking his pipe, he stood waiting for a lift, a ride, 
to the West. (p. 422) 


face turned 


In the final volume, The Giant, he unpacks his ate mi ene 
i -lan (the name of a sunken Islan - 
in a place he calls Wralda See es 
i isi Idfaers as well as u c ; 
shipped by the Frisian ara en ; aratnad eres 
j i Twin Cities, Minnesota, an 
net ee eas a i f{ his mother and father 
irecti of Siouxland.® With the ashes 0 nd fat 
ea over his small farm, he is finally ef ca ears ls 
irections" Sioux Indian puts 1 
Great Directions" of the world (as a Lear 
iti in where the atom bomb left off. 
Primitive, p. 32) and ready to begin w : ; : eee 
i i d figurative emplotmen ; 
With chorographic strategy an ; pe oe ae 
dically opposed narrative projec’ 
Me at aac ‘onal extremes. The figure of the 
lification of two representational extr 3 : 
Mia suggests as much. Pier Frixen chooses rae road Pe at 
i idegger’s house of languag' 
ment (with the doors of Hei ; ! rae 
i i finally settles for stasis an 
i forced wide open), while Thurs t r a 
eee peace of dwelling in place. ee bs meee a 
i i Iso seem tha is 
oning even further, it would al ; 
axes . last step beyond ethnicity and, with as much fervor as the 
i braces anonymity. ; : 
a a egaclusioi due primarily to structural analysis =~ 
formal concern, is at best a partial ie ie aye eeiia ot 
i Thi i tually about the 
effectiveness, This Is the Year 1s actual pete 
i i literary history - about the 
the pastoral mode in American } ry - - oe et 
i f ethnic interpretation. 
farm novel - and the beginning © t a Here: 
is i how an ethnic subject and e¢ 
words, the novel is in fact about ho ; eae 
ion istingui Pier Frixen from Thurs Wra 
fiction are born. What distinguishes ; : icine 
i i i tch-American sign production, 
is not his weaker commitment to Du : du ae 
i i t cartographic position o 
in this they are equal, but the differen ; : 
onal peravectiviem Once again, the trope of the pane ine prot 
useful as an interpretive cue, as I hope to show below. Be = a 
immediately needed in order to advance the above claim nae g - 
only these two narratives by Frederick Spee a aie 
ics i i best suggested by arles S. ; 
tics in general is perhaps : ; seat 
that his/her object o y 
ted. that every researcher hopes , f ie 
aaa othe same logic as that which is used to investigate it.’ Of 
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course no new object will come to light without a new pair of 
methodological glasses and there are both intra- and extraliterary 
horizons which point to just such innovation in support of my 
specific interest here. 

By the mid-sixties a new social and cultural subject officially 
emerged in American culture which won itself the qualification of 
being unmeltably ethnic. For many scholars who perhaps should have 
guessed what was under their noses, this fact was shocking. In 
American literary history too the old categories were slipping and 
among the debris lay such creatures of consensus methodology as the 
pastoral paradigm, one of its offspring being the farm novel. The 
viability of universally perceived and intrinsic aesthetic values and 
the previously unquestioned notion of a homogeneous reading public 
in the United States was also called into question. It is not at all 
surprising, therefore, that during this same period new light was 
dawning on the intraliterary horizon thanks to a few fundamental 
theoretical contributions such as Hans Georg Gadamer’s Wahrheit und 
Methode (1960), Harald Weinrich’s Fiir eine Literaturgeschichte des 
Lesers (1967), and Hans Robert Jauss’s Literaturgeschichte als Provo- 
kation der  Literaturwissenschaft (1967). The diversification and 
multiplication of a once compact subject - or so it was theoretically 
projected and practically perceived - and new concern for the role of 
the reader led to further interpretive sophistication in which aes- 
thetic values and literary meaning itself were deferred to the effects 
a work of art produced on the receiver. 

There is, fortunately, a comprehensive category which both the 
ethnification of the American subject and the concern for a_ better 
understanding of the intentional situatedness of the reader share, 
namely that of horizon. For Gadamer, one’s horizon is that circle 
which embraces and comprehends all that which is visible from a 
given point.2 The reader’s present horizon is also dependent on the 
past, so that Gadamer ultimately settled on the notion of fusion of 
horizons to explain the type of historical understanding Thurs Wrald- 
soan sets out to gain.? But genealogical knowledge, which implies 
one’s desire to overcome the temporal distance separating past and 
present, need not necessarily be controlled by the type of organicism 
implicit in Gadamer’s notion of fusion, nor must one narrow the 
concept of horizon to a historical problem of recovering original 
meaning or an originary source. 

There is a broader dimension to the term which Frederick 
Manfred himself suggests in seeking a definition for his World’s 
Wanderer trilogy (subsequently called Wanderlust) and which may also 
help us to relate even the type of broken horizon conditioning This 
Is the Year with yet another version of ethnic discourse: "The 
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absence of boundaries, or outlines, leaves one in a world. of nothing, 
or rather, with ’no thing’, since, first, the word world ; no oe 
applies, second, there is ’no thing’ . without boundaries” (p. Sea 
"Postscript", The Giant).° The emphasis is surely more geographic 

than genealogical, in the common sense that geography oo 
representation of the earth and the condition of | its places. e 
words "horizon" and horizein also mean "limit" and ‘to limit". Indeed, 
Hans R. Jauss’s central notion "horizon of expectation" ENGINES: 
horizont), which is meant to circumscribe the reader’s perceptive 
work as he/she actively participates in producing meaning from a 
literary text, is undoubtedly enriched by this common spatial dimen- 
sion of the term. Now that the reader’s position and situation ~ 
widely accepted determining factors in qualifying and clarifying re 
internal organisation of literature - 1 am thinking here of the 
consequences of reader theory in the debate over canon formation 

-. we can return to the two initial examples of cartographic repre- 
sentation from Manfred and try to appreciate the role that Thurs 
Wraldsoan and Pier Frixen have as ethnic readers in their own texts. 
While Pier’s taking to the road at the end of This Is the Year gives 
a new spatial openness to interpretation in that novel, Thurs’s hard- 
won sense of place develops the genealogical horizon of ethnic 

nt. . 

seas narrative projects, however, are above all concerned ig 
exploring these two central axes generating ethnic Teading. pate 
the only distance that separates geographical (spatial) from genea a 
gical interpretation is that which the two protagonists pace ee 
between the three key concepts of kinship, nature, and nation, all 
which spring from the same Latin etymon "nasci (gignere) or aa 
Greek gignesthai. But what Dutch-American authors like Frederic 
Manfred, Arnold Mulder, Cornel de Jong, and Peter De Vries - _ 
short, ethnic writers fout court - tell us is that the measurement 9 
such distances is primarily a cartographic or territorial affair in 
which the map as sign monitors the manipulation, fusion, and separa- 
tion of ethnogenesis, nationhood, and territory. All three concepts 
have to do with the refrain that runs through all of Manfred’s 
trilogy: "Origins; beginnings; origins" (Interlude, Vol. Il, The ede 
The Latin genus (kind, race), the Gothic kuni (kin, family, race), ee 
Greek genos (race, kin, kind), the Sanskrit jana (person) all share " 
same etymon meaning “to beget", "to be born". The concept of family, 
which was once marked by a person’s last name in ancient Roman 
culture, is based on one’s belonging to a common ancestor. By 
extension family enlarges to nation and ethnogencsis to nationhood. 
Etymologically, nation refers to a population sharing the same origins. 
The term "nature" (in Latin natura), which presupposes the idea of a 
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creator and takes in the totality of things created, is also strictly 
connected with the concept of origin. 

In short, the adventure of apprenticeship in Dutch-American 
literature, as the likes of Thurs and Pier learn in becoming ethnic 
interpreters, is all about the shifting relationship among these highly 
charged cultural categories; and, I repeat, this adventure inevitably 
institutes cartographic work. Far from being merely _ illustrative 
analogues, novel and map mutually impose their compositional 
restraints on each’ other.!2 Frederick Manfred, for one, is quite 
aware of this in his own prefatory use of maps, but the practice 
among other writers too is as explicit as it is widespread. I am 
thinking of Sherwood Anderson, William Faulkner, August Derleth, 
William Burroughs, and Ann Dillard, to name just a few. Then there 
is that intrinsic relationship between mapping and the rise of the 
novel that is evidenced by Daniel Defoe, Jonathan Swift, Aphra Behn 
and of course others. More fundamentally, though, whatever takes 
place in time must also have a spatial configuration, just as one must 
necessarily resort to mapping in order to plot no matter what kind of 
story. In the words of Jean-Loup Riviére, "in the face-to-face 
between map and story territorial space and mental space exchange 
their masks and their roles". And again: “the novel is a spoken 
place’ and the map a story”.!3 

To fully appreciate this affinity between map and novel which 
results from their shared investment in the notion of horizon, one 
must turn again to the reader, whose role it is precisely to bridge 
map and novel, extra- and intraliterary horizons. Since it is part of 
the reader’s cultural work not only to construct a model of reality as 
correlative of the text being read, but also to interpret its meaning, 
it is of the utmost importance to know the place from which this 
reading activity originates. Manfred, for example, thematises this 
essentially cartographic concern by encoding the role of ethnic 
reading in both Thurs’s and Pier’s lengthy apprenticeships. There 
clearly is a gap between what is represented (model of reality) in, let 
us say, This Is the Year and what that representation means: pastoral 
world and the genesis of ethnic fiction, respectively.14 The first 
concerns aesthetic perception, the second interpretation or the 
reduction of the fictional world to a single coherent meaning. What 
reader theory has added to literary criticism is an awareness of the 
fact that it is very much the reader who determines the investment 
of meaning in a work of fiction. This control, or process of concre- 
tion as Wolfgang Iser calls it, is motivated by the need to overcome 
indeterminacy. The articulation of reader theory itself, it bears 
repeating, largely converges with the emergence in the United States 
of the ethnic subject as a new and by now undeniable cultural 
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phenomenon. The revolutionary effects this process of diversification 
has had on aesthetics and literary interpretation suggests that reader 
theory itself has found in the ethnic subject its model reader. 

Horizon analysis, transmuted into cartographic semiosis by the 
ethnic reader, has become culturally pivotal because works such as 
Arnold Mulder’s The Outbound Road, Manfred’s Wanderlust trilogy, 
and Peter De Vries’s The Blood of the Lamb in their different ways 
suspend the obviousness and transparency of the map of the United 
States as a homogeneous cultural territory, a single community of 
readers. As late modernism increasingly turns the solidity of this 
cultural space into a phantasm of floating signs, its citizens tend 
more and more to use ethnicity to reconvert this same space into a 
map of floating phantasms (immigrant ancestors and ethnic grand- 
parents). These two versions of the territory are as different as 
surface is from depth and utopia from heterotopia. Manfred’s two 
maps are also important because they implicitly draw attention to 
the above alternatives. Even more importantly, however, they help to 
explain why, with the emergence of the ethnic reader, the history of 
American literature is also the history of ethnicity as an inside 
interpretive perspective on literary historiography. If the basic 
categories of kinship, nation, and nature are the same for both 
unhoused nomad skating along on slick postindustrial surfaces and 
genealogist buried away in a Sunday parlour museum of ancestral 
portraits, their importance and use certainly are not. The map of the 
United States functions as semiotic diaphragm of this difference 
because it is constitutionally caught, if not suspended, between 
practices of cultural consent and descent, between surface referen- 
tiality and philological depths, and between the single space of utopia 
and its breakdown into ethnic heterotopia. 

A cursory glance at the place-names of Manfred’s Siouxland 
suggests an already complex semiotic environment of places, while the 
accompanying chorograph of Pier Frixen’s farm passingly evokes a 
communicational network of routes that will eventually lead beyond 
topography. One who is only interested in travel and how to get from 
one place to another as quickly as possible - say from Pier’s farm to 
the Twin Cities in Minnesota - will pay exclusive attention to the 
main routes and will appreciate the map for its immediate surface 
readability and functional transparency. The names of the various 
towns will stir up no particular memory or curiosity except as ways 
of marking horizontal progress in the present. Often in the novel The 
Brothers, volume two of Manfred’s trilogy, Thurs uses a road map in 
just this way and even reflects on how necessary it is for profes- 
sional nomads like himself to have one in order to get around the 
country. This version of the map as a sort of simplified tourist’s 
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guide levels place-names and iconic elements to a_ horizontal line- 
system of surface communication. Perhaps the extreme example of 
this kind of extensional semiosis is a subway map, which nicely 
represents the crowning achievement of early modernist cultural 
transit and surface efficiency. The principal vector for such linearity 
is the road, while the suitcase metaphor is a very usable clue to the 
type of travel novel that bases its often flattened formal limits on 
such a cartographic practice. Such a narrative programme usually 
relies on a mimetic atcompaniment of thinned out syntax devoid of 
metaphors and rhetorical turns. In this way form and style correspond 
with the peculiar constructions of the map as a mere network of 
routes and lines. Wholly in and of the modern world and living the 
present as a kind of moveable feast, the "mainstream", main-route 
subject is concerned above all with cultural transport and the ter- 
ritory of the national map as a dromological (literally, velocity- 
governed) system.) , 

But this is only one cartographic possibility and one (1 might 
add, consensual) position of reading. Perhaps the most striking result 
of using the map in this way is that places on it seem more or less 
the same, especially if one blurs them by stepping on the accelerator 
of one’s car or, even better, chooses to travel by aeroplane. In both 
cases the assorted names Blue Wing, Sometimes, Philosophy, Starum 
Rock Falls, Heaven, Amen, Hello, Passage, Last Chance, Jeciealens. 
Anxious, Resolute, Le Mars mean pretty much the same thing: so 
many minutes to or from somewhere else. There are, of course 
undeniable advantages to such dromocracy (literally, the rule of 
velocity). Upon this type of cultural measuring everybody can agree - 
democrats and republicans, men and women, Jews and Calvinists 
blueblood Americans and immigrants of varying provenance including 
my Dutch-American grandparents. 

The sample of place-names on the Manfred map is, all told, quite 
representative of the variety of toponymic mixing throughout the 
States and peculiar to them. All this semantic chaos and drift of 
toponymic signs, however, takes on new meaning once we open up 
the pages of David Cornel De Jong’s With A Dutch Accent.® At the 
very beginning of his autobiography the author explains why the rail 
line between Leeuwarden and Anjum in the northern part of Friesland 
was called the "Um-train" when he was a child: "There were a score 
or more of towns on it - approximately a mile apart - named: 
Britsum, Jannum, Deimum, Marum, Hallum, Hantum, Dokkum, Aalsum 
Anjum, and all kinds of other ’ums™" (p. 3). By aligning Starum on 
Manfred’s map with the "Um-train" towns in Friesland, we are 
already working ethnically with the other, or genealogical, axis of the 
American Siouxland map. It is in the very first pages of This Is the 
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hile thinking back over his father’s immigrant dream - which 
oo meant to pecperiaie - that Pier notes, "He (Alde Romke) was 
sure that God had at last decided to let him found the new race of 
Free Frisians in America, with Starum as its center" (p. 19). The 
authenticating date is 1869, the place, as the map shows, the north- 

iri f Iowa. 
Me ays iianaalating back to the final encounter between Thurs 
Wraldsoan and his father in The Giant, the Teader catches a glimpse 
of yet another immigrant son’s apprenticeship in genealogical oe 
graphy. The boy’s mother, whom he never knew, fame to etre 
community of Jerusalem, Iowa, deciding to join "the only Calvinists 
she knew, the Hollanders in America" (p. 237). We are now about 
thirty miles east of Manfred’s Rock Falls as the map in This Is C 
Year evidences. But the work of reading does not stop here, for 
through his Frisian mother Thurs falls vertically through the confines 
of Jerusalem, Iowa, back to the Island of Sylt in the sea off the 
north coast of Holland, where only legend can cushion his ethnic 
descent: "there was a legend that the aldfaers, the ancestors, of her 
parents had once come from a sunken island called Wralda-lan, where, 
according to this legend, the earth | itself, the world itself, ae 
man’s dwelling itself, had been worshiped by them by means of ae 
offerings on altars made of stones salvaged from the seas" (p. Re ). 
In his single act of naming, Thurs, the son of Hildegond fen Wralda- 
lan, will bestow the name of this sunken island, the very same name 
presiding over the grave of his mother, on his ten-acre farm, his own 
last abode. In this way family name and dwelling name become one, a 
quaint practice among people who move from _the city to a aes 
area. It is by now clear how Thurs as ethnic reader must have 
worked the map during a later trip by car from the Twin Cities, 
Minnesota, down through Blue Wing, Whitebone, Rock Falls, and on to 
Jerusalem to recover the urn of ashes from his mother 8 grave. : 
does not matter that the author simply mentions the trip in passing; 
at that point in the trilogy Thurs’s own apprenticeship in ee 
reading guarantees our own aesthetic appreciation of ethnic 

hics. 
ee type of vertical movement, by which also Starum, Iowa, 
becomes a Frisian city on the North Sea dedicated to the great god 
Stavo (This Is the Year, p. 183), inaugurates the map’s second 
semiotic axis, along which the modernist subject now moves as ethnic 
reader. Thurs’s genealogical attention to names on the land converts 
the map’s system of routes - used in The Brothers to facilitate 
modernist mobility - into a network of places. By converting word- 
places into local positions of ancestral connectedness, Thurs uses the 
map sign as a system of ethnic orientation. This alternative gesture 
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situates him momentarily in a diachronic cultural order beyond the 
synchronic space of the fast American present. The work of transla- 
tion, not transport, and intensional rather than extensional measuring 
now take hold and in taking hold convert the great place-name 
system of the country into what it actually is, a memory theatre. In 
this way the metonymic strings of place-names along state and 
interstate highways are dislocated de acarised) into poetry, each 
name thickening into one of Manfred’s "runewords".! 

There is a sense in which these names on the land are sacred 
texts in as much as the national map serves to present its viewers 
with a topical and figurative space of cultural beginnings and 
establishment having folkloric and often fabulous resonance. Manfred’s 
map of Siouxland is a picture of immigration as well as a graph of 
the attempt to literalise utopia. Thus, we have not only Starum, 
Norway Center, Salem, and native-American indices like Gitchie 
Manitou and Sioux Center, but also Amen, Heaven, Jerusalem, and 
Welcome. By reanimating these place-names as immigrant or primor- 
dial topoi, the ethnic cartographic reader discovers a form of first 
writing, if not the very masterplot of early United States history. 
This first writing is a story of epic proportions referring to a time 
when kinship, nature, and political incorporation came close to 
expressing common forms of original unity on panoramic maps of the 
period. Arnold Mulder’s East Nassau in The Outbound Road and the 
town of Five Corners in Bram of the Five Corners are strong fiction- 
al versions of attempted utopian communities centred around the 
Dutch Bible as single canonic text.’® One also senses that in the 
various founding acts of naming - like Starum, Jerusalem, Amen - the 
place-names themselves were confidently meant to capture the spirit 
of the people and visibly proclaim their first intentions; so that in 
their lapidary clarity the names often amount to epigrammatic ex- 
posures of sublime immigrant moments. 

It is Hegel, in his Aesthetics, who marks off the epigram as the 
simplest (the nascent) form of the epic, expressing as it does some- 
thing outside discourse but which belongs to the place in which it 
was written. With their originary and elementary rhetoric, epic place- 
names - like epigrams, like aphorisms - were believed to say what a 
thing is. Since aphorism comes from the Greek aphorizein, meaning 
"to determine", we have come full circle back to the cartographic 
notion of horizon, now signifying both genealogical and spatial limit. 
Place-names on the map plot the consummate synthesis of people and 
events in place and time; indicate iconically where immigrant founda- 
tions have left a lasting imprint of immigrant intentions. Ethnic 
reading cannot ignore this form of cartographic immanence any more 
than ethnic fiction can ignore its own origins in the form of 
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immigrant legend and originating fable. Like the genre of utopia, fee 
immigrant novel too relies explicitly on spatial form. The et! nic 
reader, therefore, must begin here, with knowledge of mapping 
semiosis. ; 

What this immanence means in terms of a compact cultural 
totality is nicely expressed in Mulder’s Bram of the Five Corners: 


When a stranger (to the Five Corners) happened | into a 
community he was usually encountered by the question, An 
what might your name be?’ This was followed with, Where c 
you from?’ And this in turn was followed with inquiry as to his 
destination, what the business might be that was bringing him to 
the Five Corners, and how long he expected to stay. (p. 210) 


Insofar as it concerns dwelling, the investigative format applied here 
is comprehensive. If one belongs to the place, of course, there are a 
such cultural gates thrown up to police entry. One need only aa 

challenged, "It’s me." The name is not necessary. It is. ee ke 
granted that the spoken tone of "me" will bear a familiar a 
name: Van den Berg, Van den Bosch, Van der Sluis (all names whic 

mean something, the narrator explains), but absolutely not se oe 
nor Farrell nor Adamic nor Roth. Along the horizontal axis of a 
map, where the economy of modernism carries out its quick aiay 
transactions, names actually are ares ae? neat molecules 

inguistic drift for which the United States is so lamous. 

se eis Dominie Wijnberg in Bram of the Five Corners says, 
"Names these days do not mean anything. But at one time they sre 
have a meaning" (p. 97). It would not be wrong, for example, to ae 
the name de Jong with a small town in northern Holland calle 

Wierum. In This Is the Year Pier Frixen’s father reminds him that he 
was named after a famous Frisian prince (p. 33), and when Pier 
refuses to give his first born a Frisian name, Alde Home remarks, 
"And the old family names, they’re no good no more? (p. 44). For 
that matter, Manfred’s entire trilogy is largely a philological Londen 
in getting to the bottom of the protagonist’s full name: Thurs, aa 
giant, son of the ancient of ancients" (The Brother, p. 386). Ga the 
other hand, Professor Bakkerzeel, the narrator of Mulder’s The 
Outbound Road, adds that “we feel triumphant on recovering a name 
or a date that can never be of any conceivable use to us namely 
because “out here in the twentieth century it can’t make any possible 


difference" (p. 175). ; : 
The ae indifference of mass-media twentieth-century 


America has also generated the conditions of its own cultural crisis. 


If modernist estrangement is the least bit self-reflexive, it is most so 
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as ethnic questioning. By working both axes of the map - by oscillat- 
ing between national (road) and local (place) cartographic space - the 
ethnic subject keeps the experience of cultural estrangement itself 
alive. Due to his/her. constitutional pathos of being cartographically 
suspended between alternative worlds, the ethnic subject impertinently 
doubts the very claims to universality of late modernist conditions. 
Just as modernism relies on ethnic semiosis for an understanding of 
its own lost historicity, so too is the ethnic subject partially an 
effect of the secularisihg sophistication of the modernist map, one 
which paradoxically the immigrant waves so religiously helped to 
inscribe to begin with. 

Likewise, modernist American literature depends on _ ethnic 
Semiosis as much as the cartographic network of roads needs a 
matching system of place-names. The breakdown of a grand legitimat- 
ing theory of American history, which was once shored up by a 
unitary and progressive epopea of the West, has inevitably led critical 
attention back to the multiplication of contesting local perspectives, 
to countless microhistories, and to cultural heterotopia. This break- 
down, I repeat, has tended to favour the ethnic subject (constitution- 
ally in search of immigrant beginnings and a founding origin) as its 
chosen critic. The whole historiographic process, I think, is recapitu- 
lated in Dutch-American fiction, the central concern of which is to 
thematise the secularisation crisis implicit in the relation between 
immigrant fathers and mothers and their Dutch-American children. 

The immigrant story, which recounts the deeds of the first 
generation, tends to function as founding fable for ethnic discourse. 
It is very much the ethnic reader’s necessary fiction. Broadly speak- 
ing, the immigrant novel (or some equivalent originating script) is to 
ethnic fiction what the epic is to the novel in general. Arguably one 
can register here a wilfully perceived relation of fallenness in the 
declension of narrative development. The immigrant novel, at any 
rate, serves ethnic fiction very well as a narrative prototype of the 
kind of immanence which the ethnic writer seems so steadily to seek. 
Perhaps Alde Romke in This Is the Year sums up this climate of lost 
meaning which distances the secularised present from the founding 
script when he observes simply enough, "Those were the days" (p. 
53). For Don Wanderhope’s immigrant father in De Vries’s The Blood 
of the Lamb, twentieth-century displacement leads to his being "vexed 
by a compulsive remembrance of things past".19 For ethnic writers 
and readers in need of a utopian paradigm or a myth of origin, the 
parameters of immigrant immanence will continue to serve as a highly 
convenient genealogical font. 

Where this immanence is to be sought is readily revealed by De 
Vries’s Don Wanderhope who catches his vexed father "poring over 
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road maps and atlases in search of some town they had visited years 
before" (p. 112). This particular cartographic operation of recovery 
and involvement in local place (for Wanderhope the son, only a 
symptom of derangement) does suggest an elementary truism of ethnic 
reading: origins, if only as forms of loss, are indelibly inscribed on 
the surface structure of the national map. It is there, in space, where 
one may begin to seek them, where the originating script of settle- 
ment has been composed. The names are on the land. In other words, 
the map as epic narrative is the nation’s privileged foundational 
fable, an iconic form of first writing the allusiveness of which will 
bear no end of scrutiny. On the other hand, currently enwrapped in 
the comment of glass architecture and the completely functional 
forms of modern dwelling as it is, the genealogical evidence of the 
map’s own toponymic bricks has been removed or simply buried under 
twentieth-century concrete. In most cases only the names have 
survived. 

Manfred’s version in This Is the Year of what has happened to 
the common sense of the cartographic epic goes like this: "Pier 
reflected that the red markers, and the village and township names, 
were the only things of permanence the emigrant Free Frisians had 
given the territory" (p. 17). Given the sense of loss implied here, it 
is evident that ethnic interpretation will have to become a philolog- 
ical exercise in order to recover the full meaning of the names of 
places and persons and the aura of events that connect them. As 
Thurs Wraldsoan says in The Giant, "Human become humus again" (p. 
247); due to which process the ethnic grammarian necessarily sets 
about to reverse the order between subject and object. As De Vries’s 
Don Wanderhope puts it, "The future is a thing of the past" (p. 169). 
So is it for ethnic writers, who will always produce a fiction of 
apprenticeship because of the very circumstances of Jost continuities. 

In this regard the trope of the cemetery becomes paradigmatic. 
Thus in Manfred’s This Is the Year we find: "He (Pier Frixen) sighed 
as he remembered the old Frisians, dead now in their graves, their 
children scattered and mingled among the many peoples of the states" 
(p. 17). Ethnic apprenticeship - a diaspora school - tries to keep hold 
on that humus from which ethnic knowledge springs and to which it 
tries to return. Possibly, a case can be made here for ethnic inter- 
pretation as a form of new humanism and new historicism, against 
structuralist and deconstructionist schools of thought. The frequency 
of the cemetery topos in Dutch-American fiction (and ethnic fiction 
in general) is too frequent to be ignored. It also has close links with 
another central theme in American literature, a theme which tends to 
serve as semiotic interface between so-called mainstream and ethnic 
texts: namely, that of the prodigal son. At the end of Arnold 
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Mulder’s Bram of the Five Corners, after a long absence Bram returns 
once again to his home town and like a criminal stops at the ceme- 
tery to visit his mother’s grave: "It was like a sacrament, big with 
spiritual meaning ..." (p. 351). As an occasion for developing the 
literary work’s figurative density, it has few rivals in pathos. Here 
too the words kin and nature naturally return to their shared etymon 
It As worth recalling that Thurs Wraldsoan hallows his farm by 
sprinkling his parents’ ashes over it, while De Vries’s Don Wander. 
ae us agin ee by his last visit to his parents’ grave - 
at colony of the dead D , - i 
ati eee ie utch" (p. 201) that he is compelled to 


Vaarwel, lankmoedig moeder, vaarwel. Melancholiek vader, 


vaarwel. I leave you to the first flowers, and th 
Spal : e tender stars of 


; The larger issue here, of course, is the need to have a family or 
a home of some sort. Cause a man must be lodged somewhere" 
Thurs Wraldsoan reasons in The Giant (p. 50). It is in fact the bo 's 
father who on his deathbed counsels him: ve 


‘ ee ae wandering. At thirty a man should return to his 
omeland. It is instructive to see life evolving and i i 
one place. (p. 243) . Syatees 


Cartographically, the alternative to house, place, and _ local 
dwelling is the open road, that way to nomadic "wider horizons" 
(Blood of the Lamb, p. 27) by which so many immigrant sons like Don 
Wanderhope are seduced. This process of taking to the road is also a 
decision to leave one’s father’s house, so to speak, and the secularis- 
ing overtones cannot be ignored. Once again in Don Wanderhope’s 
words, "I saw myself, a sort of reverse Pilgrim trying to make ca 
progress away from the City of God" (p. 66). At the national level 
leaving home has always implied the need to secularise parental 
words. The map’s diachronic epic of immigrant language also appears 
to be a sacred text when put up against the historical insouciance of 
urban synchrony and modernism’s imprisonment in the present tense 
The _ cartographic discontinuity between intensional and extensional 
practices of interpretation discussed above clearly applies here. 

; Indeed, for immigrant sons of turn-of-the-century America 
eaving one’s hometown and throwing parental caution to the wind 
meant choosing De Stadt, as both Bram of the Five Corners and 
Teunis Spykhoven of East Nassau do in two of Mulder’s novels. Fo 
those in America’s small towns the city was still the place of la. 
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delig, the place where this prophecy of Manfred’s Alde Romke Lpsaae 
true: "An’ men shall become wanderers. Swervelings in a strange me 
(p. 57). Old Romke then adds a further word which points is be 
inherent cultural thinness of Ishmaelian prisoners of ar merag 
the mercy of the Alde Han" (p. 57), Alde Han being a kind o sree 
let loose on the American land by the Frisian immigrants. By getting 
in touch with the genealogical lore of local place, ethnic ees are 
able to outsmart the nation’s unhoused ghosts. But it is mo ee 
itself that not only mobilises its citizens but keeps them andes The 
average American changes living quarters at least five times during 
his/her lifetime. There is little to say by way of protest. Z 
Secularisation is inevitable. Read synchronically, as a roa 
system, the meaning that once connected two” place-names pee 
single story segment breaks down. The map’s first eisai spi . : 
out in language for any map reader to see, are now a “ap 
Eliotian broken images. Faced with the facts of such neglect ° oii 
signification, the ethnic self must trust its interpretive are a 
up the gaps. If the immigrant names and the originating . es mid 
still to circulate, they must now do so as ethnic signs. For along : 
horizontal axis of the map, words float pale as ghosts. Their ihe - 
gical foundations and their symbolic effectiveness are largely ost. : 
the end of This Is the Year, Pier Frixen loses his farm oe is in 
loose from Frisian Siouxland. Asked what he will do, he rep ies, a 
the road I guess" (p. 604). He had tried to catch his anchor nd ae 
soil but failed. Condemned to the road, this pastorally disguise se 
finds its only alternative in ethnic semiosis. How _ this bane 
occurs is represented as Pier’s apprenticeship in ethnic pantie? ie 
which is most urgent in those moments and historical periods w * 
cultural coherence and purpose and continuity are most severely 
ee ULES tiaA scene of the novel is organised around two dominant 
and opposing tropes, both of them together ; suggesting oa two 
horizons of cartographic semiosis: house and suitcase. Before one 
the latter, Pier goes through the now empty house one more time for 
a last look. As he walks through the memory-filled rooms upstairs, 
the floor under his feet suddenly opens up because the eae 
foundations have been undermined by water and Pier’s own neg mt 
"Like a great gray whale, the old house Alde Romke had _built af 
cleavered beneath the skies", Pier notes (p. 614). The image o 
desecration is as powerful as it is irrevocable. Even the land takes on 
thalassic connotations before his very eyes. "The dust flowing ee 
the land was the rising mist of a vast sea" (p. 613). His entire ve 
(of local place) has liquified into a watery image consonant wi 
urban modernism. Back downstairs he comes across the two mottos 
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that presided over the house’s history and summed up the sense of 
dwelling in it: one his parents’, the other his wife’s. These plaques 
he picks up and puts in his suitcase. Closing it, he then walks out 
the door. His plan is nomadic: "An then go on. Somewheres" (p. 614). 

This last scene forces the reader to reconsider This Is the Year 
as a novel of ethnic apprenticeship in which Pier learns to adopt a 
position of ethnic interpretation; learns, that is, to become himself an 
ethnic reader of signs. Before this scene he was not. The shift is 
minimal but significant, a mere question of including two - but two 
all-determining (aphorizein) - epigrams in his suitcase. Doing so, he 
reminds us of Thurs Wraldsoan’s similar act in The Giant of taking 
his father’s portrait from the orphanage attic and, he too, carrying it 
along with him. Such last page decisions and intensities are more 
characteristic than exceptional in ethnic fictions. I am thinking here 
of De Vries’s Blood of the Lamb as well, but more of him below. Pier 
Frixen ceases being a farmer and becomes an ethnic subject in the 
same moment in which his father’s house is split open, as if this 
extreme event of estrangement made him so. 

In order to identify our protagonists as ethnic readers it does 
not matter what final direction the narrative plot assumes: moving 
away from Siouxland (in the case of Pier Frixen) or returning to it 
(as does Thurs Wraldsoan) or simply learning how to proceed along 
the road that leads from job to apartment (Don Wanderhope). Ethnic 
reading may inform all such plot enclosures. Pier undoubtedly takes 
to the road, but he is not thereby reduced to cartographic nomadism 
pure and simple. His guard is still up against Alde Han. This we know 
because the suitcase that he carries with him everywhere functions as 
a kind of semiotic kit for producing ethnic astuteness. The mottos 
that once presided over his former dwelling, even if now floating 
words, permit him to exhibit himself as travelling ethnic reader, just 
as an oculist’s diploma conventionally indicates that its bearer is 
skilled in examining people’s eyes. Although deterritorialised, Pier can 
still apply his ethnic gaze to new contexts within the culture of the 
national map and along the horizontal axis of cartographic transport. 
The suitcase Pier carries with him indicates that even if it is impos- 
sible to flee the twentieth century, one can still measure the various 
forms of secularisation with the rule of sacred ethnic mottos. The 
interpretive horizon these few words provide is enough to suspend 
the ethnic reader between the map’s local and global axes. 

Swept along down the road, Pier will still convert the disem- 
bodied signs of the national map into a local map of phantasms as he 
goes. After all, the names on the land disquietingly remain, as Thurs 
Wraldsoan’s Siouxland journey suggests. If they cannot produce 
correspondences, if Pier cannot hope to recover the lost immigrant 
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story which This Is the Year recounts in filigrain simply by putting 
the mottos back up on the wall, these place-names and epigrammatic 
mottos can still be read as cartographic loci of higher cultural 
criticism. All that is needed is an act of semiotic suspension or, if 
you will, the kind of horizon positioning peculiar to the ethnic 
reader. In Blood of the Lamb, for example, Don Wanderhope could 
easily be read off as just one more advocate of existentialist philoso- 
phy - a character out of Salinger or the early Walker Percy perhaps 
- if it were not for his particular position of reading adopted after 
the slow death of his little daughter. He too, by the way, ends up 
selling his house in the last pages of the novel. Indeed, Wanderhope 
is finally ethnic precisely because of his religious opposition to the 
religion and immigrant culture of his parents. 

But his real cartographic horizon is in effect evident backhanded- 
ly as he tries to promote a vision of fundamental indeterminacy with 
regard to life’s "Great Debate", as he calls it (p. 225). Thus: "The 
windows of human instability blow us into unexpected havens" (p. 
140); or "with nothing certain, anything is possible" (p. 103). As one 
proceeds in the story, one gradually becomes aware that every time 
Don Wanderhope opens his mouth to prescribe another pill of despair, 
his sentences come out in aphorisms. And these in turn scan a Dutch 
Calvinist conscience, namely that of his father’s. The great "God is 
dead" debate, in other words, becomes De Vries’s vehicle for high- 
lighting the problem of reading which both his readers and his 
protagonist learn ethnic interpretation is about. The very viability of 
a Dutch-American perspective becomes the novel’s ultimate configura- 
tion of sense when this apergu suddenly dawns on Wanderhope at the 
end of the novel: "What are these thoughts? They are the shadow, no 
doubt, reaching out to declare me my father’s son" (p. 243). 

His very oscillation between a religious and a secular stance is 
an ethnic reading position because only such suspension could provide 
an authentic homologue of both Dutch Calvinism and modernism 
together. Wanderhope is caught in this double bind. De Vries can now 
have his protagonist actually subsume the parameters of the existen- 
tialist novel by reading them thematically according to an ethnic 
poetic. In short, Wanderhope as ethnic reader leaves us with the 
figure of himself as ethnic interpreter trying to understand an 
existentialist thematic. The distinction is absolutely crucial. Rather 
than treating ethnicity as a set of paraphrasable contents, he employs 
it instead as a signifying system which generates ethnic interpreta- 
tion, no matter what the grist for his mill may be. 

In another example of this ethnic poetic, Mulder’s The Outbound 
Road, globetrotting Teunis Spykhoven explains that travel has taught 
him only one thing: "And I understood that I was East Nassau and 
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East Nassau was I, and the world was East Nassau and East Nas: 
was the world - all in the conspiracy of unbelief" (p. 257). This ae 
won _Teading position is raised to a_ poetic precisely because it 
sl ae space around such a cartographic figure. : 
e ethnic novel is most tropologically dense and i 
resonant when it best succeeds in ‘natitationelising ethnic Fe es 
tion as model of its own textuality. Teunis, too, in the end re-enact: 
the prodigal son script by returning home to East Nassau, as if os 
seal the culminating lesson of his ethnic Bildung quoted ‘above H 
enters the farmhouse kitchen unannounced and when Foppe S ‘ 
hoven looks up from his large Dutch Bible, Teunis is iat b ithe 
old-time terror hurled into that short word: ’Nu!" (p. 300) "Th : 
they come together and clasp hands. But it would be wron, c 
presume that this configuration of closure coincides with a ae f 
reverse secularisation. Indeed, the narrator is quick to sined a afte 
any such facile return to the reconciling statutes of what could etal 
become simple realism: “In the years of the future neither of ia 
ie pe his own ideals, far apart as poles, but the sy anaa 
ih : det one each reads in the eyes of the other ... will bridge 
Here the only form of ethnic immanence is i i 
functions hermeneutically, like the wall agin (Ha trae on 
with him on the road. By singling out this gaze as object of repre- 
sentation, the narrator raises what is fundamentally a_ strate : f 
representation to a full-blown aesthetic model. The gulf a b 
bridged, of course, is that between local and global pete house a 
se lacie ey ae cartographic axes. Once again, not he 
entation 0 single topoi but the very i i 
representation is what counts for model nie cane ek 
otherwise, ethnic fiction would have to ignore modernist subjectivit 
tout court and nostalgically pine away for epic, for literary realised. 
and for simple mimetic correspondences. But along the horizontal is 
of the national map all these have lost their normative force. ane 
: Indeed, it is their loss that has led to ethnic modernism, which 
co with a difference. De Jong in his autobiography. With a 
ch Accent offers a striking exemplification for beginning a 
sean: of both ethnic realism and ethnic modernism. As for the 
ormer, he cites this wall motto of his Wierum grandparents: "N 
Rooster Crows as Beautifully as the Rooster Back Home" (p 17 A 
realist tooster is limited because it can, of course, be eaten if i li 
poetics is properly respected. A modernist one cannot A nde i 
rooster is one whose song has been captured in words and onl ‘the 
words (or the tape) count. The advantage of choosing the naae iit 
rooster is that you can have the song even after the ieiah hee 
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been consumed; the song lives on. In an even better example of 
ethnic modernism De Jong talks about the linen book that he had as 
a child. Evidently it was washed so many times that all the pages 
became blank, But this did not stop De Jong from reading the stories 
all the same, for he knew them well enough to retell them by heart, 
as if he were reading them from his book. 

Ethnic modernism too is about ethnic reading, not as semantic 
reproduction but as the production of ethnic interpretation. It would 
therefore be impertinent to ask, will Don Wanderhope revisit the 
Dutch cemetery in order to put flowers on his parents’ graves every 
anniversary of their deaths. His iconic backward gaze, haunted as it 
is by the absent presence of his father, is enough to generate 
updated versions of ethnic perplexity within cultural modernism. At 
its tropological best ethnic fiction is condemned to occupy two 
cartographic spaces. It is a mecessary fiction because the national 
map of universal and normative modernism is also inescapably a 
chorographic map of immigrant and native-American ghosts. The title 
of Teunis Spykhoven’s major drama, The Ghosts of Tomorrow, also 
suggests that ethnic interpretation is necessarily a fiction. The 
dilemma in which the ethnic interpreter finds himself/herself is 
nicely expressed in Edmond Jabés’s Le livre des questions: "During 
my vigils I went around the mappemonde without finding rest. (Me 
being absent, only the mappemonde is real)."20 

With the negation of dwelling (Jabés’s “without finding rest"), 
only the map as nomadic semiosis is real. But due to the very nature 
of the cartographic sign, the world beyond the map can never be 
totally cancelled. On the contrary, it remains on the map as fable 
and legend, as a signifying system of lost origins and correspond- 
ences. The names dispersed on the map solicit their own narrativisa- 
tion. Indeed, without them the map reader would be lost; life one 
continuous Indianapolis 500. Dutch-American fiction takes stock of 
this cartographic situation with ethnic savvy. Knowing full well that 
only the mappemonde is real but also that it is invested with found- 
ing names, the subject as ethnic reader explores his/her own con- 
dition of cartographic uneasiness from the position of the names. In 
doing so the reader recounts the very topoi and figurative possibili- 
ties which the map sustains at the genealogical level of the single 
name. This narrative act of inquiry leads to an ethnic alignment of 
signs. 

Our own experience of the ethnic reader reading yields the 
generic configuration of what we may call ethnic fiction. Just such 
an image of ethnic reading is expressed in Thurs Wraldsoan’s sym- 
phony about his father titled “Arch of Life Symphony", which conduc- 
tor Gregor Tell describes as follows: 
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Yours ... well ... it is like broken poetry ... it has broken art 
forms to one side, over here, and then it has new art forms over 
here. It is new. Because that is what America is too. Because 
this is what America does to you. It breaks up the Old and 
starts the New. (The Giant, p. 311) 


We read (and thus save) Dutch-American narratives because, as I 
have tried to show, they constitute a necessary fiction; but we are 
also saved by such texts because the ethnic interpreter is necessarily 
a narrative construction. As Jan Mukarovsky notes, "the aesthetic 
function changes into sign all that which it touches".24_ The ethnic 
reader reading codifies the only space within which ethnic interpreta- 
tion is possible on the modernist mappemonde. But there too Dutch- 
American names have left their lasting imprint so that storytelling 
like Mulder’s, De Jong’s, Manfred’s and De Vries’s will go on. 
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10. WRITING THE IMMIGRANT SELF: DISGUISE AND DAMNATION 


Aritha van Herk, Calgary 


As is evident in this paper, I am not an historian or a sociologist 
but a novelist, a writer of fictions. r am also the first oS . 
born child of post-World War II Dutch immigrants to Canada, and t : 
novel I am presently working on is an immigrant novel, not so muc 
about my own parents’ particular experience but about cmeae 
from the Netherlands and immigration to Canada as profound acts o 
displacement. This paper encapsulates the difficulties 1 have encount- 
ered with the story of this migration and how to translate that story 
into its own best fiction. I have learned that the two are never the 
same. . ; 

Salman Rushdie opens his now-notorious novel, The Satanic 
Verses3, with his two main characters on a plane journey between 
India and the United Kingdom. The plane is taken over by terrorists 
who blow it up above the Channel, but the two characters, in a 
symbolic fall, magically survive the plane’s explosion and _Feappear, 
transformed, on the farther shore, naked as children, immigrants to 
England. One character is changed into a devil- figure, grows cloven 
hooves and a tail and is an obvious embodiment of the immigrant as 
ugly alien. The second becomes an angel-figure, beautiful and desir- 
able, a movie star, clearly the successful and adaptable sere 
But their representative embodiments are most interesting in t at 
both effect their own transformations and control the ugly or beauti- 
ful fictions that they become and that they must _subsequently live 
within. This superlative novel is striking for its treatment of 
immigration as an act of the imagination willed and performed by the 
immigrants themselves, even as they are required to function within a 
defined social and political construct. Rushdie spells out, in the 
Indian-English binary, what I have repeatedly stumbled against in my 
attempt to fiction a Dutch-Canadian emigration: the act of _ emigration 
enables the new immigrant to fashion his or her own fiction and to 
live it out. In short, the transformation does not require Rushdie’s 
drastic explosion and miraculous survival but only a journey from one 
shore to another. The immigrant becomes the magician of the self. 

Suggesting this idea to actual Dutch-Canadian immigrants evokes 
the same reaction as blasphemy. Enraged immigrants (now Canadians) 
have levelled every sociological and historical reason at me, have 
offered as justification every official pre- and post-immigration 
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argument for their displacement. Of course, the facts and their 
surrounding commentary are clear and indisputable. My fictions do 
not wish to alter them. But the nature of statistics is such that they 
obfuscate as much as they reveal and our reliance on them does not 
do justice to the powerful secret of the imagined self that immigra- 
tion offers. Yes, politics and economics and social questions enter 
into the act; yes, religion and God do too. But the one faculty that 
pulls all these elements together in the writing of the immigrant self 
is the imagination. And the result is such a good story that the 
characters believe it themselves. 

But the writer knows that every story exacts its own revenge. It 
cites itself as a worded event; it also re-stores or stories what 
might be untold and thus potentially lost. Written, it prefigures a 
kind of inevitable retribution: the story recoiling on its origins, 
asking questions of itself, questioning whence it came. And answering 
to the inevitable questions of those who lived a version of this 
story: is the story accurate, a "true" story? Is the story worthy of 
its origins? For while the story announces itself, it also insists on 
evaluating itself, measure for measure, against the passages of 
actuality. This reflexivity might be construed as the curse of realism; 
but it can also serve as a proclamation of the ascendency of an 


ostensible factuality in the immigrant story. The plot thickens. And 
the text talks back. 


The plot thickens! What does she think she’s doing? Here she’s 
got a fabulous story to write, a natural story that any writer would 
Sive his or her right arm for, and she’s talking about the curse of 
realism! Fiction, realism - it happened, period. Why doesn’t she just 
write it down? She’s got enough material to keep her going for 
another ten years. 

She’s looking for the story under the story? My mother always 
told me not to look under stones because I wouldn't like what I 
found. Spiders, newts ... or the wrong word. A missing word started 
it all, you know, that particular emigration... He was outside in the 
road, a brave gesture, he wasn’t supposed to be outside the gate, 
there were soldiers everywhere, unpredictable, the last few days of 
the war, machines roaring and the sky intersectioned with planes, out 
on the road beside the round white-painted stones when a jeep pulled 
up, squealed beside him. 

"Hey, sonny." 

They do not understand each other, no language in common, a 
seven-year-old curly-headed kid looking up at a metallically clinking 
man, then down at the dusty, heavy-booted feet that swing to the 
ground in front of him. 
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i have’ BO language in common. The man may have a child 
himself or may have a child that he does not know about. (Where is 
my father? But that’s a different story.) : 

"Hey, sonny, stay out of the road, eh. You iti get run over." : 

He sounds like a Canadian doesn’t he, he is a Canadian but t ey 
have no language in common and the Canadian is not an ee 
but an occupier, he fishes in the back of the jeep, a knapsack, pulls 
out a flat stick and ae ees pe it into the child’s fist. 

. s out of the road, eh?" 

ae Pond cee the Canadian, over the cobbles, ee Reed 
child goes back inside the gate, takes the stick to his mother, holds 
i r her inspection ; 

‘ pets eae me a stick", he says, as if in explanation. 

His mother begins to cry. 

He does not know the word "chocolate". 

e it”, "It’s good." 

ti aie word, an absence. On the strength of a4 
absence of that word, they will emigrate, remove themselves tai ; 
known language to another language which has to be seas alae 
laboriously. But it is a sheen contains the word "chacolate’, 

i se it. Or so they think. 
oe ay hae old clare story. It’s @ classic, you know. ats 
body’s got one, a different version but the same, the big Cana ba 
soldier handing out chocolate with one hand and freedom wi 
another. ; 

Fiction, realism - it happened didn’t it? 


It would be patently ridiculous to write a Dutch-immigrant aie 
that worked on the assumption that only one Dutch family ana ieee 
to Canada between 1946 and 1982, when statistics plainly tell us t — 
there were 184,150 Dutch emigrants to Canada during that baa 
the other hand, the best stories preoccupy themselves with indivi ue 
situations and the story of an isolated and idiosyncratic Dutch ae 
in a strange country may not be as emblematically or metaphorica ly 
imaccurate as statistics would imply. As with any story that ae in 
some way come to terms with historical event, the actual Pie’ 
provide an overt reference point from which to read the Rracdne a 
the writer’s collusion with fact can become an _historiograp! ice 
collision that offers a far more interesting story in the fictiona 
rite every immigrant novel’s first concern, transmitted relent- 
lessly to its writer, is, "how do you tell this story?" 
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This theoretical question has been answered at great length by 
many writers, from Barth to John Fowles, from Cervantes to Gabriel 
Garcia Marquez, their texts narcissistically observing their own 
creation and telling and recreating both as part of text’s content, 
but the immigrant story and its entextment or fictionalisation 
demands perhaps a specialised analysis. If that is possible. For the 
writer writing the immigrant fiction usually writes not from the safe 
distance of a given exterior (the objective eye) but from within the 
implied fiction - a subjective and hence implicatory position where 
all the eyes of Argus would not be enough to see the story clearly. 
And so the problem remains: how to tell this story? What particular 
angle of the mirror will enable the writer to see a movement that is 
somehow unseeable in a straightforward reflexion? 

After years of research, it has become obvious to me that there 
is not one story, but there are two stories to work from/with. I am 
not suggesting here a binary opposition of one or the other, but I 
want to underscore the doubleness of this story, and hence the 
potential sabotage of text on author. There is first of all the overt 
story. Then there is the much more complex and multi-foliated covert 
story. These stories are the same but differently tainted: oxymorons 
of themselves, a contradictory reflectance. They offer the writer a 
Parisian choice. No matter which goddess he favoured, Paris would 
have purchased disaster, but his choice has dictated the story we now 
know, of Helen and Menelaus and a fallen Troy. This choice, again 
not the either/or of binary opposition, but a choice as to whether 
the writer will acknowledge the problematic and problematising covert 
story, is the true crisis of the writer who wishes to entext the 
immigrant experience. Of course, the challenge is to resist the 
obvious and to find the version that best expresses the magic disap- 
pearance and reappearance inherent in the act of immigration, but 
the pluriaxial nature of the covert story subverts its own conscrip- 
tion. And the process is further complicated by the magic of immi- 
gration’s terrible complicity with the magic of fiction, seeking to 
combine its elements in a story of transformation that may be 
carefully planned and justified, but that nevertheless illusions itself. 

Both overt and covert then, the story demands its own revelation 
and, once written, exacts a peculiar revenge: the tale, like the 
immigrants it purports to be about, versions a disappearing act, 
results itself a transformation, the staggered illusion of story built on 
story built on story, one telling resting on the quicksand construction 
of the previous telling. And here lies the dangerous temptation of 
immigrant fiction: because immigration itself is a deliberately fictional 
act, the fiction is a fiction of fiction, a staggered illusion that 
ultimately capitulates to itself. 
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The overt story construes the greatest temptation. Its presence 
and folkloric appeal call to the writer easily seduced by plot. The 
overt story seems a tempting illusion because it offers itself for 
transcription, complete with myths and popular refrains, an inevitable 
rousing of sentimental emotion. This is the vested story, the one so 
quick to blow up under the page but the story the reader/immigrant 
desires. It has its own plot summary ready, and one can write action 
and character to its plan only too easily, with recognisably satisfac- 
tory results. If you will forgive a brief and glib reading, I can 
reconstruct that overt story. 

Holland at the end of the second world war was a deeply 
stricken and rubbled country. The economy was in ruins, industry was 
poor, the country was over-populated and congested and the oppor- 
tunities for growth and development very limited. Europe was engaged 
in a cold war which struck fear into the hearts of those who had 
survived the worst of the occupation. They feared another conflagra- 
tion. Increasing bureaucracy and government interference made them 
question their actual freedom: every gesture required a permit or at 
least permission. The Netherlands’ trade was nil, it lost its major 
colony (Indonesia) in 1945, and its prospects as an economic power 
were not good. Prospective immigrants, most of whom were farmers, 
minded these things a great deal. They wanted to be their own 
masters, to own their own farms, and to live without anxiety or 
interference. They were, they continue to claim, concerned about the 
future of their children, for whom they wanted every opportunity. In 
short, they were ready to be seduced, or at least the story will claim 
that they were looking for an alternative to what their war-ravaged 
country and its “creeping socialism" had to offer. The idea of emigra- 
tion cites these reasons for its own appearance, again and again, as a 
prototype of the immigrant dream: to find a land of opportunity, 
unencumbered by an historical moat, where hard work is rewarded by 
success. 

Enter the second half of the idea of immigration, or perhaps it 
was the first half and the justifications followed the availability of a 
place to emigrate to. Canada, happy with pre-war Dutch immigrants, 
needed farm workers. Agriculturalists willing to work as farm 
labourers would be welcome to apply for admission, provided they 
were "of good character", “in possession of valid passports", and if 
they could "pass medical examination and otherwise comply with 
requirements". Compliance and justification hand in hand, the pro- 
spective immigrant began what would be a particular odyssey and 
ultimately the enactment of his/her own magical transformation. But 
the text talks back again. 
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What is she trying to prove? Why can’t she just tell the story? 
That’s the way it happened. Compliance and justification! The plot 
thickens! These damn writers always want to make things complicated. 
It’s an action story, a potential movie, a straightforward story about 
what people did. Enacting their own transformations nonsense! They 
were busy getting from point A to point B. Perfectly simple in any 
language. Just call it “Travelling to Canada". 

Op reis naar Canada 

Alles ging in een grote kist. De meubels, de kleren, de boeken, 
de fietsen, de naaimachine. Bram en Lies waren druk met het inpak- 
ken. Over alles in het huis, de schuur, moesten ze  prakkezeren, 
moesten ze praten. Zouden zij het meenemen of niet? Hebben ze wel 
hagelslag in Canada? En leren jassen? Zullen wij een ander pedaal- 
orgel kunnen krijgen? Potten en pannen, wollen dekens, en klompen 
ook, De kist werd vol en eindelijk werd hij dichtgetimmerd. 

Zes maanden hadden Bram en Lies Engelse les gehad, maar ze 
waren alles vergeten. Zij wisten alleen potato, en geen woord meer. 
Zij waren bezig met geld en papieren, met het emigratie bureau, en 
met injecties tegen Canadese ziektes. Hun twee kinderen, Piet en 
Rennie, waren te klein om alles mee te maken, maar ze wisten wel 
dat er iets aan de hand was. Alles was in de war, en niemand wou 
spelen. Het huis werd leeg. De hond ging weg. De gordijnen werden 
neergehaald. De ramen werden schoongemaakt. Oma _ huilde, Opa 
huilde, en Tante Mar huilde. ; 

: Bram en Lies hebben misschien verdriet gehad, maar ze kunnen 
zich _hiet omdraaien. De koffers stonden klaar. Ze huilden en ze 
zwaaiden en zo gingen Bram en Lies en Piet en Rennie naar Canada. 
Toch waren ze allebei blij. Canada was het land van dromen, reusach- 
tig, rijk en onbekend. Ze zouden beren en bisons zien. En Oma gaf 
Piet en Rennie een grote zak snoepjes met haar betraande kus. 

Het was vijfentwintig maart. Eerst gingen ze op de trein naar 
Rotterdam, dan gingen ze met een boot naar Le Havre. Daar gingen 
ze aan boord van een heel groot schip met veel andere mensen. 
Iedereen huilde. En dan gingen ze op zee, een ongelooflijke tijd, van 
Frankrijk naar Canada. De reis duurde vijf dagen maar schijnbaar 
duurde het weken. De zee was stormachtig, en het schip golfde. Al de 
Ppassagiers werden erg ziek. Ze konden niet eten. Ze konden niet uit 
bed. Lies wilde alleen maar terug naar Nederland. Maar daar was geen 
huis meer. De scheepsdokter kwam. Als je aan land komt, dan voel je 
je veel beter, zei hij. 

Op een april zagen zij land. Lies kwam uit bed. De zon scheen. 
In Halifax gingen Lies en Bram en Piet en Rennie blij het schip af. 
Canada was koud, maar het hemel was biauw en het land vast onder 
hun voeten. 
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Toen moesten ze op de trein, een zwarte, vuile trein. Van Halifax 
naar Alberta is een groot stuk, vooral als een mens rechtop moet 
zitten. Vijf dagen en vijf nachten duurt wel lang op een harde bank. 
Eerst door de Maritimes, dan Quebec en Ontario, dan het wijde, lege 
land van de prairies. Dag in dag uit stil zitten terwijl Canada aed 
ging. Iedere morgen vroegen Piet en Rennie, zijn wij er nog a 
Eindelijk, eindelijk, in een klein dorp, gingen ze uit de trein. is 
klein dorp, zeven huizen, een kerk, een winkel, een pompstation, het 
treinstation. Niets meer. Alleen maar een a blauwe lucht met witte 

stoof over de straat. Alles was stil. . 
ces reeset aes en Lies en Piet en Rennie naar Canada. Zij 
wisten niet wat morgen zou brengen, maar zij waren blij dat de reis 
over was. Zij wachtten op de grote kist, en Ztj begonnen Engels uit 
de schoolboeken van Piet en Rennie te leren. : 

Canada was vreemd, maar zij waren vastberaden om hier te 
blijven. Zij werkten en werkten, en langzaam, langzaam, kwam alles 

ijk tot een goede einde. ; 
nae Perfectly simple, in any language, even an obscure sical 
language that belongs to fewer than fifty million people in the wor 
today. 


It is obvious that this story proceeds with its own declensions, a 
series of measurable and identifiable iconographic moments that any 
historian will recognise from the myriad accounts available. They can 
be enumerated as a fixed and predictable chain. The moment of 
decision and its hesitations: shall we go? where shall we go? Ree 
preparations: papers, money, possessions. The family edgy paces 
parting’s tears and doubts, the final family photograph, as if ee 
ture were an occasional for death. The journey itself: a crossing ca 
or rough, and its varying discomforts. The confusions of arrival in a 
strange-tongued country, customs and immigration, sorting out crates 
and travel arrangements, and the long train journey to even more 
distant destinations. The arrival at the point of settlement: the 
inevitably inadequate housing (barns, chicken coops, and granaries) 
provided by the sponsoring farmer. The initial adjustment: to strange 
clothing, food, and language. The eagerly awaited arrival of aah kist 
carrying the chosen remnants of the past. Hard work, homesic ness, 
disappointment. But, with a few exceptions, perseverance, aaa 
tion, and at long last, success, measured by a car, a house, a a 
businesses, children, a rising professionalism, and the establishment o 
what can perhaps be called a dynasty, in its small way, the emi- 
grant’s erasure played out to a satisfying completion of the immi- 
grant’s desire for opportunity. A great fiction. 
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This overt story, and despite my general summing up repeated 
elements are recognisable, ascribes to itself a combination of deter- 
mination, God, and justice as enablement. Any suggestion that the 
imagination and its concomitant fictionality played an enormous part 
in the transformational act of immigration, or that the immigrant’s 
self-displacement figures the magic of an arranged illusion, is to 
invite not only denial but anger. The “truth” of the story’s framework 
is insisted upon, the absoluteness of its characteristics a garniture 
impossible to shake. 

And so, the writer who seeks to articulate that post-war Dutch- 
Canadian immigrant experience is lashed tightly to the fixed tableaux 
that comprise this set-piece. The overt story, with its charismatic 
icons, encompasses all expression, and thus damns both writer and 
text because its fictional construction refuses any recognition of its 
own fictionality. This reading is a perverse immigrant reversal of the 
post-modern presence of meta-fiction, where the reader is reminded 
repeatedly, in the text, that the reader is not voyeuring realism, but 
is reading fiction, a process rather than a product, and a process 
which implicates the reader. As the immigrant practices self-story, 
the immigrant is practicing but denying self-fiction, and expecting 
that illusion to hold. Which is exactly the dangerous seduction of the 
overt story and its endearing givens. 

Yet, the invented and carefully polished (all Dutch facades are 
kept very clean) composition of the overt story inevitably gestures 
toward its opposite, the covert story. And of course, since we all 
know about the doubtfulness of fiction writers, this is the story the 
fictioneer cannot resist. For it is the covert story that might suggest 
itself as potentially "true" in the great fiction of immigration, the 
covert story that reveals a great deal about the magic act of trans- 
formation contained within the overt story. Here we have immigra- 
tion’s mise en abyme. But the covert story is complicated, far more 
complex than its opposite. Most of all, it is powerfully taboo. 

One might be tempted to dismiss the covert story as merely 
personal, compared to the larger political and social story, but it is 
nevertheless the personal, the individual, which occasions the emi- 
grate/immigrate chameleonic potential And it is the person who 
carries this referential crisis out. The personal story thus offers a 
projection from/to the official story. And it offers itself in several 
ways, which I have tried to pin down, despite the futility of defini- 
tion for such a snarled and interwoven signification. 

The first legerdemain I deciphered was the overlooked obvious, 
the part of the story that is clear and unhidden but so obvious that 
it shelters itself. It suggests itself as less essential than statistics 
would argue, but once seen, becomes an illumination. It revealed 
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itself to me in a personal context. I have been working on this novel 
for some ten years, during which time I have always known that 
when my family emigrated to Canada, my father was thirty-five years 
old. I could turn that number any direction I liked (and have), and 
yet it remained covert until a short time ago when I was complaining 
to my father about turning thirty-five myself. He reminded me, very 
gently, that he was thirty-five when he uprooted his life and emi- 
grated to Canada. A whole piece of what had been until that moment 
absent story suddenly fell into place, a piece that has nothing to do 
with age itself, but with that moment of epiphany that pulls the act 
of immigration from its safely mythic time to a moment wholly 
divulgent and articulate, that speaks. Without warning, my father’s 
act entered my time. These discoveries are mostly small fragments, 
and yes, personal, but their covertness (although the age groupings of 
immigrants have certainly been statisticised) amplifies their 
resistance, the text here rebounding suddenly against the imagination, 
to actualise itself in a temporal ground. 

The second legerdemain whose existence I deciphered was the 
secret story, the deliberately hidden and erased story that wishes 
itself untold, and that uses immigration as a means of camouflage, if 
not concealment. It frequently jars against the overt story, but the 
power of the overt story is such that it swamps all of hiding’s 
signage. In all the histories I have read, the many, many immigrant 
histories I have heard, the secret story is explicitly shunned. It 
comes out of both public and private realms, but its editing permits 
the fictioning immigrant to effect the magic sleight cf hand enabled 
by emigration. It is the silenced story: of unwillingness to spend a 
lifetime looking after a retarded brother or sister, of collaboration 
with the Nazis during the occupation, of bad debts and love affairs 
and family feuds. And while the overt story cites official unhappi- 
nesses (economic and cultural), it fails to address the greater (yes, 
greater because the personal always takes precedence) unhappinesses. 
Every repetition of the overt story wishes itself believed as the ideal: 
that every Dutch immigrant was an heroic member of the resistance, 
that they all believed in God and attended church, and that they 
never engaged in crime, doubt, or marital discord. Deviation is 
considered squalid. Thus, the overt fiction, phalanxed by history’s 
indubitable statistics, is able to enact the magic alteration that the 
immigrant has illusioned for him or herself. The covert story of the 
secret self can be left behind with the unwanted furniture, and the 
overt story, with all its attractive flourishes and historical authority 
can be tailored to the individual’s private fiction. All of which 
perpetuates the larger fiction of immigration in a cycle that prefers 
the fiction to the real but claims the fiction as the real. 
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The third Jegerdemain that has become evident is not the over- 
looked obvious or the secret/hidden story, but the absent story. This 
is the most elusive of all parts of immigration’s fiction: it is both the 
most tempting and the most tyrannical mise en abyme because it did 
not happen. It offers itself as possibility by its absence, and _ its 
philosophical demand leans toward the overt story because it is 
factually provable as never having occurred, but emotionally unprov- 
able by its suggestion. This is the story of the person I would have 
been if my parents had not emigrated, if I had grown up in South 
Holland instead of Alberta, and if I had been truly a Netherlander 
instead of a covert one. This is a story that does not exist, but a 
story that demands to be told by its lack of existence. This is the 
story of the writer I would have been if my parents had not emi- 
grated to Canada but to Australia (which is what my father wanted 
to do but my mother refused point-blank - it was too far, impossible 
to imagine), and so this too is a story that does not exist, but yet 
demands to be told because it never happened. 

Do the absent stories matter? Or does their unknowable covert- 
ness prevent them from the possible fictions of transformation? And 
where do the absent stories fit in the overt history? They persist 
they insist on being more than simply the road not taken, they 
become the emblems of possible farther fictions or what might have 
been. And then the text talks back again. 


She has to be raving. Overt story/covert story. What on earth is 
she talking about? Failure? There were lots of those, immigrants who 
couldn't hack it, who went back, now there’s a covert story for you, 
hiding behind itself. The covert story is the story of snow, of 
Canadian understatement, of overwhelming emptiness, of lonely 
women. It is not a story of successful agriculturalists who bought 
farms and sent their children to university, but a story that knows 
displacement for its own sleight of hand. It has no identifiable group, 
it takes place outside the church, and it insists on privacy. And she 
should leave it there. 


: The fictionalisation then, of the immigrant story, is a duet for 
disguise and damnation. Given the magic propensities of the overt 
story and its temptations, it is no wonder that the elements of the 
covert story act as occasions for denial, opportunities to damn 
potential truths as fictions and to invent a life full of its own 
fictions. While hubris is hardly a Calvinist difficulty, the immigrant as 
magician of the self is not to be denied. To write the immigrant self 
is to engage in an active fiction, however physical and representa- 
tive, to fiction a present and a future out of a self-censored past. 
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We all want to escape our autobiographies, and we all insist on 
i ry. . 
aes aera ran the Netherlands and immigration to eae 
offer an occasion for superlative story, Biblical in its ani ears 
people of dedication led by God, suffering great nie to _ ‘i 
the promised land, practically intergalactic, then let a agers ‘ er 
It is possible to disappear the past and to invent the future. - oe 
grand structure of immigration offers a complete guide, ‘ ri ~~ 
and a justification. The immigrant as _ fiction writer : t ae : 
becomes then a creature of the imagination, and practical considera 
tions aside, the inventor of a desired and desirable other. oy ‘3 
And woe to the writer who tries to build a ee on or 
fiction. The story extracts its own revenge. And the ee es 
immigration becomes a slippery place for the curious struggle betwe 


text and life. 
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11. MUDDLES AND METAPHORS 
ON THE IMAGES OF NATIONAL IDENTITY 


August J. Fry, Free University Amsterdam 


To exist as a North American is an 
amazing and enthralling fate. As in every 
historical condition, some not only have to live 
their fate, but also to let it come to be 
thought. What we have built and become in so 
short a time calls forth amazement in the face 
of its novelty, an amazement which leads to 
that thinking. Yet the very dynamism of the 
novelty enthralls us to inhibit that thinking. 


George Grant! 


No one, as far as I know, has ever studied the images of im- 
migration and settlement and their effects upon our thinking, for we 
have assumed, probably because of the weight of the American 
experience and the way in which that culture has been exported 
during the last century, that it could best be brought into metaphor 
by means of a sharp line moving ever westward. This American image 
is based upon the clean coastline of the eastern states, the first 
places of American settlement, as well as upon the way in which the 
"line" of the frontier, an artificial definition at best, moved westward 
in the 19th century once the many "gaps" in the eastern mountains 
had been discovered and exploited. The basic metaphor has been 
enhanced, if not burned into our consciousness, by books, motion 
pictures and now the television until the only metaphor to describe 
this experience of settlement is the American one. 

But Europeans did not only move westward, in fact they spread 
out over the globe in all directions during the last five hundred 
years, They have certainly gone southward and eastward as_ the 
various colonial settlements of Africa and Asia affirm, and _ the 
present situation in South Africa as well as the recent wars in 
Indochina are clearly the result of the imperialism that came from 
the European need to occupy the world. The history of the West’s 
retreat, involuntarily and often after a military defeat, from India, 
China, the Philippines and Indonesia, may well be another reason why 
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the American image has become so prominent; Europe does, after all, 
have something of a hangover about its colonial past as the recent 
histories of England, France and the Netherlands will testify. 

In the midst of this great expansion there were only three 
countries in the world in which settlement by Europeans also meant 
the destruction of the indigenous populations on a grand scale until 
they, those local peoples, were no longer powerful enough to par- 
ticipate in the social and political life of the "new" nation. Only in 
Australia, Canada and the United States have the original inhabitants 
been pushed into insignificance, and left often to perish at the 
borders of the affluence brought with them by the white man. In all 
three countries, and especially in the bicentennial year in Australia, 
the original population has protested against this treatment, further- 
more in none of them have they ever been able to resume any 
reasonable participation in a land which was once theirs. The fate of 
the Indians of North America is well known; now, that of the aborig- 
inals down under - the price of European civilisation. 

Given three nations that have undergone a similar uncontested 
immigration and settlement, has it been one experience, that is, has 
there been a line moving inexorably westward? A quick review of the 
histories of Canada and Australia will reveal that such has not been 
the case for either of them. Canada, for instance, has an entirely 
different eastern coastline than the United States, and although some 
of the islands to the east were settled quite early, the later Canadi- 
ans sailed up the St. Lawrence River to Montreal or Toronto, and 
felt they were "being silently swallowed by an alien continent", to 
use the words of Northrop Frye,? until they were finally able to fan 
out northward into the country. And once there was an intercon- 
tinental railway line, settlers moved from that line northward, tending 
to fan out once again, this time from the larger cities and various 
railheads along the right of way. 

Australians, on the other hand, settled the continent from several 
centres moving from the outside inwards and gave the remarkable 
name, outback, to the part of the country yet to be occupied, while 
Canadians merely referred to their unsettled areas as the bush. In 
neither instance did a line move westward, and the American imagery 
is hardly applicable to Canadian or Australian experience. 

Leaving aside the profound metaphorical implications of the term 
outback - imagine a people with their eyes, their thoughts, turned 
outward and away from their own land! - I want to explore for just 
a few moments the workings of the American metaphor and then try 
to find a suitable, contrasting Canadian one. 

The American notion of the frontier is such a commonplace and 
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so well known that one need only b i i 
; y be reminded of its content. A f 
lines from a poem by Philip Freneau will suffice: ia 


To western woods, and lonely plains, 
Palemon from the crowd departs, 
Where Nature’s wildest genius reigns, 
To tame the soil, and plant the arts - 
What wonders there shall freedom show, 
What mighty states successive grow! 


From Europe’s proud, despotic shores 
Hither the stranger takes his way, 

And in our new found world explores 
A happier soil, a milder sway, 

Where no proud despot holds him down, 
No slaves insult him with a crown. 


What charming scenes attract the eye, 
On wild Ohio’s savage stream! 

There Nature reigns, whose works outvie 
The boldest pattern art can frame; 

There ages past have rolled away, 

And forests bloomed but to decay. 


From these fair plains, these rural seats, 
So long concealed, so lately known, 

The unsocial Indian far retreats, 

To make some other clime his own, 
Where other streams, less pleasing flow, 
And darker forests round him grow. 


Great sire of floods! whose varied wave 
Through climes and countries takes its way 
To whom creating Nature gave , 
Ten thousand streams to swell thy sway! 

No longer shall they useless prove, 

Nor idly through the forests rove; 


Nor longer shall your princely flood 
From distant lakes be swelled in vain, 
Nor longer through a darksome wood 
Advance, unnoticed, to the main, 

Far other ends, the heavens decree - 
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And commerce plans new freights for thee. 
3 


These thoughts were repeated over and over in the 19th century 
until in the early 1890s all of the free land was gone. The movement 
westward became part of the nation’s policy in the notion of “Mani- 
fest Destiny’ and that policy with all its implicit ruthlessness was 
given life in the paradoxical literary figure, Natty Bumppo. Emerson’s 
indefatigable optimism, his idea of "self-reliance", gave philosophical 
weight to the moving line, while Whitman’s rhetorical bombast added 
to the energies of the westward movement. Only Huck Finn’s flight 
to the Indian Territories seemed sour and tentative in this urgent 

fill the country. 

a 1917, Noe Hamlin Garland published his A Son of the 
Middle Border in which he told the tale of his retreat from the 
frontier. Although Garland seems to have softened his memories in 
recollection, the story remains a desperate one of a family moving 
ever westward, never settling for more than a few years on any one 
farm, repeatedly leaving family and friends behind to begin all over 
again. [Another of those permanent American beliefs] The land 
becomes poorer, the winters harsher, but still his father wants to 
continue to follow the setting sun although he is completely ex- 
hausted by years of hardship and marginal farming. And Garland 
summarises the urge to go west on the occasion of the purchase of a 
house for his father as follows:* 


The purchase of this small lot and commonplace house may 
seem very unimportant to the reader but to me and to my father 
it was in very truth epoch-marking. To me it was the ending of 
one life and the beginning of another. To him it was decisive and 
not altogether joyous. To accept this as his home . meant a 
surrender of his faith in the Golden West, a tacit admission that 
all his explorations of the open lands with whatsoever they had 
meant of opportunity, had ended in a sense of failure on a 
barren soil. 


Hardly a note of American self-assurance.” : ; 

We know from Susanna Moodie® that the Canadian experience was 
not too different from Garland’s. There is the same fight against the 
elements, similar hardships, useless and exhausting work in a_ hostile 
environment. And she closes her book as follows:’ 


If these sketches should prove the means of deterring one 
family from sinking their property, and shipwrecking all their 
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hopes, by going to reside in the backwoods of Canada, I shall 
consider myself amply repaid for revealing the secrets of the 
prison-house, and feel that I have not toiled and suffered in the 
wilderness in vain. 


There is, however, no clear Canadian image to incorporate this 
experience. There is no sense of frontier here, no feeling of being 
specially called to fulfil a divine purpose, no real sense of having 
succeeded. There is only a sigh of relief for having survived the 
ordeal. 

This led Margaret Atwood to fix the experience of having 
survived as being one of the chief characteristics of the Canadian 
experience. And in a remarkable book based upon that notion she 
has argued that surviving in a hostile world is a central Canadian 
experience, and because of that the "loser" has become central to 
much of Canadian literature.? But surviving is more an abstract idea 
than it is an image, and by that fact it fails in my mind to have the 
force needed to unify Canadian experience in a way similar to the 
success of the frontier image in American life. 

It has also been suggested by Northrop Frye that the best image 
for Canadian culture is the "garrison", a kind of outpost in the 
wilderness just as the towns and villages of prairie Canada were such 
outposts.!° Although Frye is particularly persuasive in his use of this 
idea, applying it as he does to contemporary urban life as well, the 
image is as relevant to the United States as much as it is to Canada 
and explains the world of Main Street!! by Sinclair Lewis as ad- 
equately as it does the world of Ross’s As For Me and My House.!? } 
am sure that it would also be fruitful were it applied to much of 
Australian life as well. 

From my point of view two images spring to mind when I try to 
find a metaphor adequate to my present understanding of Canadian 
life and culture, There is the opening of Frederick P. Grove’s Settlers 
of the Marsh? in which two newly arrived settlers, while going to a 
particular town to dig a well, are caught in a blizzard. They lose 
their way, that is, they no longer know where the north is, and when 
they seek shelter, they are refused it by a suspicious farmer who 
gruffly and after much persuasion gives them directions. 

This image of a snow storm, so benign in Emerson and Whittier, 
is here a picture of a very dangerous aspect of nature. As other 
Canadian writing shows, being caught in such a storm and freezing to 
death as a result was no uncommon thing and is not right down to 
the present day. The image: two men, lost, blinded by white, swirling 
snowflakes, barely reach their goal to the north alive. 
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A second image which I find most compelling is to be found in 
Margaret Atwood’s Surfacing.'4 The central figure who tells the story 
and remains nameless returns to the scenes of her childhood to find 
her father who is lost in the bush. In the course of her search she 
comes upon a series of drawings her father has made, and she 
presumes they are records of pre-settler marks made by the Indians 
who lived in the area. She goes about trying to find them, and in the 
course of her search she decides that she has to look under the 
water which surrounds the island on which she is staying. In the 
course of diving there is a description of the experience of rising 
quickly from considerable depth to explode upward into the air. After 
this experience the central figure gradually casts off all the marks of 
civilisation to remain, alone and unclothed, upon her island while 
her friends call to her in great desperation. To be sure, the fact that 
the book is there at all implies that the "I" figure must have return- 
ed to society, but the basic implications are clear. There is here an 
explosive baptism into a new life, one which requires a temporary 
return to nature before one can continue one’s life. 

Compelling as both of these images are, they are hardly as 
powerful as the American one, and neither are they the only ones 
available to the student of Canadian literature. In fact, there is a 
plethora of possibilities in Canadian life and letters, and no one of 
them would appear the be able to dominate the rest. One thinks of 
such events as the Ypres Salient and Dieppe; one thinks, too, of the 
transcontinental railway and all that its presence has implied; finally, 
one recalls the silence of the poet, Dennis Lee, who stopped writing 
for several years because he felt the language he spoke was not his 
own but someone else’s. And this brief list just touches the surface 
of the possibilities. 

Perhaps, the fact that there are so many images which may be 
said to be unique to Canada is, finally, the basic Canadian image. If 
Canada is truly multi-cultural as it claims it is, it could not be 
otherwise. Canadian experience is of such diversity that no one image 
can be said to capture its essence, it is no melting pot, not even a 
mosaic and the variety is the metaphor, perhaps more a bouquet of 
images, a most powerful claim that Canada is what it is. 
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IV. ETHNIC AND CULTURAL CONTINUITIES 
THE COMMUNITY SETTING 


12. TRANSPLANTED NETWORK 
A CASE STUDY OF FRISIAN MIGRATION TO WHITINSVILLE, 
MASS., 1880-1914 


Annemieke Galema, University of Groningen 


Introduction 


Frisians from the Netherlands and Germany have been Beers 
to other parts of the world for centuries. Some chose Base Pr 
Australia and South Africa as their new home, but i sree a 
emigrating Frisians settled in Canada and the US.A. : ar ieee 
1920 a little more than 180,000 Netherlanders arrived an signs 2 
which 30,000 (17%) were from the province of Friesland. . 
Kent County, Michigan, a high concentration point of Dutc i = 
tion, the total number of Frisians by birth or descent was es rae : 
at a remarkable 13,000. The total population of Kent County a al 
i 0,000. . 
sea lat eae He States, which for a long time were arts 
great "melting-pot" of immigrants, the Frisians were a sma Peetiee 
ent. Although they sega caer an whe ee nee 

isati ey were virtually unknow ; 
ote ae eae the Frisians were not a separate Brees aes 
but simply "Dutchmen" or "Hollanders". One can find ae reel 
Netherlands too. The Frisians are not distinguished from a eee - 
either Dutch or American statistical compilations. We shall retur 
this point later more specifically. 


For my analysis of Frisian emigration to the United States . ma 
late nineteenth century, I concentrate on the northern aa oe : 
province. The heaviest emigration came from the municipa pane 
Het Bildt, West- and Oost-Dongeradeel, Barradeel, Ferwerc bir a 
and Wonseradeel. (See map Appendix I). These are all vee “= 
regions with fertile clay soil. The agricultural depression . the i 
nineteenth century greatly affected this area. _ Althoug - : 
second half of the nineteenth century northern Friesland ies ae 
closely tied into the international market of agricultural products, 4 
agrarian oriented market did not fit in the general pattern a 
market mechanisms because it lacked advanced methods and nas _ 
ting agricultural education. By 1879 the stagnation became ts he 
the drop of grain prices, caused by surplus production an 
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emergence of the world grain market which was very disadvantageous 
for Western Europe. There was also high unemployment among the 
farm workers. This was caused by the fact that farmers tried to raise 
their declining incomes by increased mechanisation, specialisation in 
profitable products, and by working with fewer hired hands. In other 
parts of the province where there was more mixed farming, this led 
to a shift from arable farming to dairying. Closely linked to the 
agricultural crisis and mechanisation was the disappearance of the 
patriarchal labour relations of the eighteenth century between farmers 
and farm workers. The farmers refused to treat their labourers as 
members of the family anymore. This resulted in class contrasts and 
worsening labour conditions for the workers. 

Some contemporary scholars believed that the agricultural crisis 
of the eighties and nineties was a push-factor in the emigration 
stream to the United States.© H. de Vries thinks that this was hardly 
the case. If one puts Dutch emigration in an international perspec- 
tive, it is clearly of much less significance than migration from 
Germany or the British isles. So, harsh as the impact of potential 
push factors may have been in the Netherlands, they have not led to 
out-migration on anywhere near a scale similar to that of neighbour- 
ing countries. Furthermore, and more crucially, if we look at Dutch 
migration rates over time, they were considerably higher’ during the 
period from 1905 to 1915, when in fact rural conditions in the 
Netherlands had changed for the better. What we are to make of 
this is not immedately clear. In my opinion this statement might be 
true for the Netherlands as a whole, but by studying the regional 
aspect we might come to different conclusions. 

This paper deals with such a study of regional aspects. It 
attempts to reconstruct the migration patterns of a group of Frisian 
emigrants who left their homeland to find fortune in Worcester 
County, Massachusetts (see map Appendix II). The emphasis will be on 
their settlement in the town of Northbridge, for the period of 1880- 
1914, on their occupational adaptation, and some aspects of group 
maintenance, transplanted networks and cultural continuity. 


Physical and geographical environment of Worcester County 


Worcester County, the largest and in the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century one of the most productive counties of Massachusetts 
has an undulating surface. Its land rises, in general, from two 
hundred to two thousand feet above sea level, although in places the 
elevation is considerably more. 
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The eastern towns of Worcester County are divided from the other 
townships by what seems to be one valley, continuous from the 
north to the harbour at Providence. The two main streams, however, 
run in opposite directions, the Nashua turning to the north at West 
Boylston and the Blackstone pointing southward at Worcester. The 
Nashua river is the largest that passes through Worcester County. 
The waters of the region were the highways of the Indian and also 
the seat of industry for the Puritans.® 

In the southeastern part of Massachusetts one of the towns must 
be traced more minutely. Around 1880 the town of Northbridge 
contained from sixteen to twenty square miles of land and water. The 
town is located midway between the big cities of Worcester and 
Providence and the centre of town is eleven miles from Worcester 
courthouse by direct line. The distance from the village of Whitins- 
ville, which is part of Northbridge, to Worcester by the Providence 
and Worcester Railroad is about sixteen miles. In olden times the 
great road from Boston to Connecticut passed through Mendon, 
Northbridge, and Oxford, and the road from Providence passed 
through Northbridge. 

The Blackstone River runs the whole length of the town on the 
northeastern side, about a mile from the border. Mumford River and 
several natural ponds and great reservoirs water the southwest 
section of the town. These flow easterly to Whitinsville and to the 
railway station, about midway between the southern line of the 
town. A citizen of Northbridge in 1879 described the soil as of 
average fertility that rewarded skilful labour.? 

The hilly diluvial landscape of Whitinsville reminded J. van Hinte 
in 1928 of the terrain of Bussum and Zeist in the Netherlands.!? I 
can hardly agree with him. During the 1880s large quantities of good 
granite were still quarried from the hills surrounding Northbridge. 
This was a profitable venture because the nearby railway provided 
cheap transport. A granite quarry region does not conform to the 
landscape of Bussum and Zeist. Van Hinte must have meant that 
Whitinsville in those days had the same "small town image" as both 
Dutch villages and, of course, such personal reflexions and inter- 
pretations generally don’t have to be very precise. 


Since the era of the Revolution, the history of Northbridge is 
chiefly the history of the rise and extension of various branches of 
business. Around 1880, the business men of the town belonged to the 
Whitin family. This family and its enterprise provided the village of 
Whitinsville with its origin and name. In the cotton business and in 
small manufacturing, Northbridge had a leading position in Worcester 
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County. A National Bank also existed since 1865 in Whitinsville, with 
one member of the Whitin family as a leading president. 

_ Between 1850 and 1875 the population of Northbridge increased 
rapidly and more than doubled between 1875 and 1910.1! The larger 
part of the increase was in the village of Whitinsville. If we follow 
the description of an eyewitness in 1879, the marks of thrift were to 
be seen on all sides: the buildings were "comparatively new" and were 
kept in “good repair"; the shops and factories were constructed on 
the basis of improved models and supplied with the best machinery; 
some of the dwellings were elegant and splendid, with capacious 
grounds and gardens in the highest state of cultivation. In 1879 the 
same eyewitness, the Reverend A.P. Marvin, predicted a prosperous 
future for the town of Northbridge. He wrote during that year: 


It would seem, from an inspection of the town and a survey 
of its waterpower, that its growth must be mainly in the 
villages in the river and the railroad... And as the property 
in these localities is very much under the control of the 
members of the family above named [the Whitin family], the 
gradual development of all the capabilities of the valley of 
the Blackstone, within the limits of the town, may be 
expected. As the villages increase, the natural effect will be 
to raise the value of the land in the Centre, by furnishing a 
market for all the products of the farms and gardens. The 
quarries are near for the convenience of builders, and thus 
many circumstances combine to prophesy a prosperous future 
to this ancient town.!2 


Frisians in Whitinsville 


Why did the Frisian emigrants choose the village of Whitinsville 
for their settlement? We will speculate about their motives later on 
but the first Frisians arrived in Whitinsville almost by chance. ; 

; According to the recollection of some older Dutch residents in 
Whitinsville, the first Dutch settlers came as the result of a purchase 
in 1886 of Holstein-Frisian cattle for a farm on Castle Hill.!5 This 
farm was then owned by John C. Whitin, who was also co-owner of 
the Whitin Machine Works. After J. Whitin’s death in 1882, his widow 
maintained the farm that for so many years had been “hig hobby 
Within a few years, however, a scourge of tuberculosis nearly wiped 
out the herd of registered Jersey cattle. Thomas Navin, the chronicler 
of the Whitin family and their business ventures, described in 1950 
that an old notebook survived which mentions that by the early part 
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of 1886 fifteen of the twenty-six registered cows were dead. To 
restock her herd, Mrs. Whitin, like other American farmers in those 
days, sent some agents to the province of Friesland and ordered them 
to find a number of good Holsteins. These Frisian cattle were shipped 
over in 1886 and accompanying the cows on their ocean voyage were 
two Frisian young men: Jan Bosma from Nijland and Hendrik de Boer 
from Gaastmeer; both villages were in southwestern Friesland. 

Concerning these first two Frisian visitors a post World War II- 
immigrant wrote in 1950 from Whitinsville to the weekly newspaper 
Frysk en Frij in Friesland: Jan took an immediate liking to the 
American environment and wanted to stay but Hendrik got homesick 
because, as the anecdote tells us, he had already said "yes" to a 
young lady in the homeland.!4 So Hendrik returned to Friesland. ; 

Jan (later called John) Bosma stayed and worked on the Castle 
Hill farm, In May 1887 his sister and ; her husband Wytse (later 
William) B. Feddema from Tzummarum arrived followed by acca 
brother Pieter (later Peter) and in September 1888 by Peter’s ie e 
Klaske Hoogendijk and five children. All came from ‘Tzummarum. A 
few years later in 1892, Rintje Bosma, brother of first emigrant Jan, 
came over with his wife and children and a year after them Albert 
Rienstra (a brother of Rintje Bosma’s wife) with his family settled 
in Whitinsville coming from the village of Abbega in southwestern 
Friesland. Oepke Plantinga with his wife and children had departed a 
year before from the same place in Friesland. Many, many more can 
bi Wey oaal these names? They serve to demonstrate that the group 
of immigrants expanded rapidly, but more importantly, they show a 
connection between the different families or individuals before they 
crossed the ocean. We will refer to this later on. 


The Census records are a good source to make such links clear. 
The main systematic information sources for this study are a 
Netherlands Population Registers of 1880 to 1914 and the US. Federa 
Census Manuscripts of 1900 and 1910. They give data concerning 
place of birth, present hometown, civil status, religious background, 
occupation, date of emigration and destination of the household head 
and of all the family members and servants living in the same home 
before departure. After arrival in the US. the Census taker caught 
the immigrants and was supposed to record information concerning 
name, age, sex, nativity, citizenship, occupation, education, ownership 
of the house, and location in the area of settlement. Although the 
linkage procedure is often a very difficult one, the results are 
valuable.16 
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After studying the U.S. Census of 1900 and 1910 it is evident 
that many forces bound the emigrants from Friesland together before 
they left the Netherlands for Massachusetts, a state that almost 
equalled their home country in size. 


The Dutch in Massachusetts 1880-1914: 
Some frequencies and rates 


In all of Massachusetts in 1900 there were 993 Dutch-born 
settlers, according to the U.S. Census. By 1910 this figure was 1589. 
A few of these immigrants were located in the city of Boston; they 
were largely Jewish cigar makers who had come from Zwolle and 
Rotterdam.!’ In 1900 Boston had 391 resident Hollanders and 486 in 
1910. In other parts of Massachusetts there were only a few Dutch 
in the industrial towns of Fall River, Lowell, and Worcester (3, 9 and 
8, respectively, in 1910). The town of Cambridge lodged 18 Dutch- 
born in 1910. 

From these figures the only conclusion must be that by 1910 the 
larger part of the Massachusetts Dutch lived in the area of the 
town of Northbridge: it lodged the remarkable amount of 987 Dutch 
immigrants. Most of these Dutch people settled in the village of 
Whitinsville. 

It is clear now that the Dutch in Massachusetts clustered mainly 
along the southern border of the state. (See map Appendix II). It 
would be useful if we could prove that a population cluster already 
had formed before these "landverhuizers" emigrated. Some links 
between the emigrating families and individuals were noted above, but 
the Census records of the town of Northbridge in 1900 and 1910, 
linked with those of six municipalities in the province of Friesland 
between 1880 and 1910, reveal some other patterns.!8 

In 1910, 987 Dutch people were living in Northbridge out of a 
total population of 8807, according to the U.S. Census of 1910.19 This 
means that more than 11% of the inhabitants were of Dutch descent. 
J. Jansen, later a minister of the Christian Reformed Church in 
Whitinsville, mentioned that most of the Dutch immigrants came from 
the northwestern part of Friesland. This is confirmed by the fact 
that almost all the names of the immigrants are typically Frisian. 

From the total group of Dutch immigrants in Northbridge between 
1880 and 1910, I was able to link 132 “landverhuizers" who came 
from the six municipalities of Wonseradeel, Barradeel, Ferwerderadeel, 
Het Bildt, West-Dongeradeel and Oost-Dongeradeel.2” Some 83% of 
the "linkage group" emigrated from only two municipalities in Fries- 
land: Wonseradeel and Barradeel. Even within these two municipalities 
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it is possible to discover some concentration areas. In Barradeel the 
largest percentage of emigrants to Whitinsville came from the towns 
of Minnertsga (22%) and Tzummarum (39%).21 Between 1880 and 1914 
302 emigrants left Minnertsga and another 541 left Tzummarum to 
seek their fortune in the U.S.A. Thus almost half of the emigrants 
from the municipality of Barradeel (which totaled 1,794 during this 
period) came from only two towns. (See Appendix III). ; 

In the municipality of Wonseradeel most of the ‘“landverhuizers" 
between 1880 and 1910 who ended up in Whitinsville came from the 
towns of Ferwoude (33%) and Gaast (44%).22, They were among 1,185 
people who left Wonseradeel in those days for the United States. (see 
Appendix IV.) 

In Barradeel the population decreased between 1880 and 1914 by 
3.7%, that of Wonseradeel increased 1.0%. The province of Friesland 
increased 11.0% and the Netherlands as a whole showed an increase 
of 52.9%. V. Bruinsma argued in an article of 1892, in which he 
traced the population history of Friesland, that the very low popula- 
tion growth in the late eighties and early nineties had nothing to do 
with birth or death rates. He tried to convince his readers that the 
stagnating Frisian population had everything to do with ne heavy 
emigration to the United States. We may assume that he was right. 


Occupational structure and occupational! mobility 


We must consider that the emigration to the United States is 
closely allied to the structure of the Dutch countryside. In this 
matter I fully agree with H. de Vries who wrote about the relation 
between the agricultural crisis and the causes of emigration. This 
means that it is necessary to investigate the regional aspects of 
Dutch emigration to the United States in order to differentiate among 
various regions. That way a connection with differences in economic 
structure can be visible. In this context the study of the occupational 
composition of the emigrant stream is important. ; 

For the Massachusetts Dutch the occupational structure may give 
us more insight into social and financial matters. Did the emigrants 
who settled in Whitinsville create a unique work environment? What 
kind of jobs did they leave and what kind did they pick up after 
arrival? : 
Using the U.S. Census as a source, it becomes clear that in the 
"linkage group" more than half of the labour force (all persons 14 
years and older) found a source of income in industry (see Appendix 
V). These people worked as labourers, machine makers or foundrymen 
in the Whitin Machine Shop. Others were employed in the cotton mill 
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in Whitinsville as weavers, spinners, or engineers. A second large 
group of the labour force were by the housewives who stayed home 
managing household life in all its aspects. What catches the eye is 
the very small group of farm workers or farm-related workers. Only 
six of the Whitinsville immigrants between 1880 and 1910 managed to 
operate as independent farmers. Two of them first took jobs in the 
Machine Shop to accumulate some financial resources so that, later 
on, they could afford to buy or rent a farm. In the valley of the 
Blackstone River there was a good possibility to find jobs in garde- 
ning. A small part of the work force took advantage of that, al- 
though this was not a profession for which they brought extensive 
experience from their Frisian homeland. But this was also the case 
with the industrial labourers, as we will show. 

The occupational structure of the “linkage group” before they left 
the province of Friesland is noticeably different from that of the 
"linkage group" in the town of Northbridge (see Appendix VI). The 
group of workers who did not report any occupation to the census 
taker, or who did not have any job at all is a large one. Partly this 
may be caused by the high unemployment during the agrarian crisis, 
but partly it is a result of the fact that people older than 65 and 
unmarried women are included. We may assume that when the Census 
reports "unknown" for the occupation of a male adult, the specific 
job of that person was not a very steady one or that he had no job 
at all. It strikes the eye that in Friesland nobody of the work force 
of the potential emigrants had joined the industrial labour force. This 
is not very exceptional, since northern Friesland was a very rural 
area where hardly any industrial jobs were available. But related to 
their future work environment, other expectations are obvious. This 
settles the common idea that the Dutch immigrants in Northbridge 
almost all became farmers or farm workers.” From the "linkage 
group" in Friesland it also becomes clear that only the lower social 
occupational groups emigrated from Friesland to Whitinsville. The 
category "agriculture" only contains farm workers and day labourers, 
and not independent farmers. 

Considering all the Northbridge Frisians between 1880 and 1910, 
about one-third of the work force got jobs in the Whitin Machine 
Works and the Whitinsville Cotton Mill (see Appendix VII). Another 
third consisted of housewives and servants. A small percentage did 
not have any job, according to the U.S. Censuses of 1900 and 1910. 
Several explanations of this pattern can be suggested. Thus, to 
mention only one, it is possible that many unmarried females stayed 
at home and their work power was used in the household. However, I 
found some single females working in the cotton mill and as servants 
in other families. Sometimes people older than 65 did not go out 
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working anymore and women who lost their husbands often stayed 
with their married children or with other families; that means the 
Census does not show them in a specified job. ’ 

It is significant that in the "linkage group" of Northbridge 
Frisians only one male older than 14 was unemployed according to 
the Census records. But this does not imply much; the census taker 
was not hired to describe serious illness, social instability, or other 
mental and physical problems. There was a category in the Census of 
1900 and 1910, however, in which the inhabitants were asked whether 
they had been out of work. In Northbridge only a few Frisian males 
mentioned being unemployed for a couple of months, so that does 
not seem to be very sensational. : 

The conclusion may be that there were not many problems in 
finding employment for the group of Frisian immigrants in Massa- 
chusetts around the turn of the century. Their choice for the jobs 
they got was a very pragmatic one: they just took what was available 
at the Whitin Machine Shop or the Whitinsville Cotton Mill, which 
offered them a relatively stable situation. 


Mise-en-scéne: work, ethnicity and community life 


After throwing some light on the physical surroundings of the 
Northbridge area and its historical setting, the extent of migration 
and the structure of the work force, we may take a closer look at 
conditions of work, ethnicity, and community life. rr 

The Frisian emigrants landed in a community where the Whitin 
family was an influential power. In this community where three- 
quarters of the inhabitants earned their livelihood in one shop, the 
terms employee, fellow-citizen, and friend seem to be almost synony- 
mous. . 

In 1879 a state law established ten hours as a maximum work 
day. Whitin had already adopted the ten hour day in 1864. Until 1907, 
when the shift to a five and a half day week took place, the labour- 
ers had to work six days a week. According to the historian Hb 
Navin in his study about the Whitin Machine Works, discipline in the 
Whitin Shops appears to have been maintained on an easy-going 
basis and workmen were given considerable freedom on the job. 
Night work was virtually unknown. Still, 60 hours a week is long but 
reading Navin’s book, it would seem that the common belief that 
men worked long, hard hours in "the old days" does not hold true 
for Whitinsville, This is in flat contradiction to what the historian 
T. van der Wal describes concerning the working conditions of 
agricultural labourers during the agrarian crisis in Friesland in the 
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last two decades of the nineteenth century. In those days, in the 
clay areas of the province of Friesland, working conditions often led 
to turbulence and the agrarian crisis caused a general impoverishment 
of this region.?6 

The Whitin Company also provided houses for their workers. 
Navin mentions that around 1870 two-thirds of the village families 
were probably company-housed. In 1900 and 1901 M. Whitin added no 
less than 400 dwellings. to the 300 already owned by the Company. 
Many Frisian immigrants started life in Whitinsville under a Company 
roof. 

The Company also had an apprentice training programme, which 
the boys of the village often found more attractive than schooling. 
The "linkage group" of Frisian immigrants shows that some immigrant 
children worked together with their fathers in the machine shop.2® 

The Whitin Company strategy in the eighties and nineties was to 
increase its labour force by hiring workers who had only recently 
come from Europe. This strategy, of course, provided part of the 
economic infrastructure for the Dutch and other nationalities in 
Northbridge. 

Before the 1880s the population of Whitinsville contained pre- 
dominantly descendants of early New England settlers. Those who 
were not Yankee, were either English, Irish or French Canadian. It is 
said that the Irish were the first to move into Whitinsville; they 
came as day labourers in the 1840s and mainly worked in the foundry. 
But the second generation Irish refused to endure the hardship of 
foundry work; thus, in 1886 the foundry was the first to be pinched 
for manpower. One might have expected, therefore, to find many 
Frisian immigrants in foundry jobs. As the Census tells us, however, 
only one Frisian immigrant worked in the foundry. Perhaps the jobs 
in the foundry were not always specified by the census taker because 
he described them as "laborers machine shop", or maybe the Frisian 
immigrants just did not end up in the foundry. T. Navin mentions a 
large group of French Canadians who started to work in the Whitin 
Shops after 1886.2? Two-thirds of them formed a temporary work 
force, partly in the foundry. A shortage in that department remained 
for a while, but then the Whitin family recruited workers from 
another nationality group, the Armenians. The Armenians arrived in 
Whitinsville almost at the same time as the Dutch Frisians. The 
heavy influx of foreign nationals, which had begun in the second half 
of the eighties, had spent its force by 1900, although immigration to 
Whitinsville did not die out until the beginning of World War I. 


Knowing that the Dutch in Whitinsville lived amidst people from 
Yankee, Irish, French Canadian and Armenian origin, one would 
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expect a mixture of all these nationalities: Whitinsville as a "melting- 
pot" of former European citizens. This does not seem to be true. 
Although the various nationality groups (one writer mentions 14 
different ones in 1905!)2° mixed freely in the Machine Shop and the 
Cotton Mill, they held rather closely to themselves in after-work 
hours. This was not only true for the French Canadians and _ Irish, 
whose life centred around the Catholic church and in numerous 
affiliated organisations, but also for the Dutch and Armenians. 

Militating against suggestions that the Frisians assimilated in the 
first. decade of their settlement in Whitinsville is their marriage-rate 
with other nationalities. The records of all the Frisians living in 
Northbridge, according to the U.S. Census of 1910, do not even show 
one Dutch-born person who married an Armenian, Irish, French 
Canadian, or other foreigner. 

In Whitinsville, as in so many other villages before the 1880s, the 
churches served as the principal social centres of the community. 
Choir rehearsals, church suppers, prayer meetings, and missionary 
gatherings helped to enliven the workaday drudgery of a small-town 
existence. In Whitinsville in the eighties, there were several churches: 
a Methodist, an United Presbyterian, and the two strongest churches: 
the Congregational and the Catholic church3! As the population of 
the town increased and as the age of scepticism reached out to shake 
religious faith, the churches in Whitinsville began to lose their 
prominence as the focal points of society. Not so with the church of 
the Dutch Frisians, who just started to consolidate their church life 
around the turn of the century. 

Not many sources are available to describe the religious life of 
the Frisian immigrants in Whitinsville. Unfortunately the church 
records of this community are mot preserved in the Netherlandic 
archives, as far as I know. But still we do have indications that for 
most of the Frisians in the Northbridge area, the church was the 
nucleus of social existence. The “linkage group" tells something about 
the religious conviction of the emigrants before they started their 
ocean voyage to the new country. Of these Frisians 78% belonged to 
the Dutch Reformed (Nederlands Hervormde) community, 9% were 
affiliated with the Reformed (Gereformeerde) Church, and 7% were 
supporters of the Christian Reformed (Christelijk Gereformeerde) 
Church. Thus, only 6% had other beliefs or had no church affiliation 
at all, These percentages reflect the general pattern of religious 
convictions among all the immigrants from the municipalities of 
Wonseradeel and Barradeel between 1880 and 1914.> 

In The Banner, organ of the Christian Reformed Church (CRC) in 
Michigan with Henry Beets as editor in the 1920s, articles occasion- 
ally appeared dealing with one of the CRC-churches somewhere in the 
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US.A. In 1926 Beets gave some reflections on the Frisian church in 
Whitinsville.23 He mentions that a number of Frisian immigrants in 
the : 1880s were not satisfied with Sunday school and _ preaching 
services in English. So they started preaching services by themselves 
and used their mother tongue to read sermons and sing psalms. The 
basement of the United Presbyterian Church and later the town hall 
were the first meeting-places. In 1895 Rev. FJ. Drost from Wartena 
in Friesland arrived in Whitinsville, called at a salary of $400 a year 
plus housing, to labour among the Dutch Frisian immigrants. A year 
later Drost sought contact with the classis [the regional church 
assembly] of Hudson of the CRC. Classis Hudson organised a CRC in 
Whitinsville in October 1896, which comprised thirteen families. In 
1897 F.J. Drost became the first official minister of this CRC. A year 
later a new church building was constructed on Willow Street, so the 
"nucleus of existence" made its physical appearance in the village.>4 

After Rev. Drost, a vacancy of two years followed and in 1904 
Rev. J. Jansen came from the Netherlands and served the CRC- 
community for almost two years. Jansen is another source who tells 
something of this settlement. In 1920 he wrote an article in a Dutch 
journal that dealt with his American experience and mentioned that 
the Parish which he served counted about 400 members.°> If we 
consider that in 1905 a little more than 800 immigrants of Dutch 
descent lived in Whitinsville, we may conclude that half of them 
joined the CRC. Jansen describes church life as spirited ("opgewekt") 
and the parish as young, but with a firm base. The services were 
conducted in the Dutch language and for the immigrant children there 
was a Church-sponsored Dutch grammar school established to combat 
the heretical theories of evolution that were being taught in the 
public schools. Although Jansen had an isolated position in Mas- 
sachusetts, because no other Dutch minister was labouring in that 
state, he was in touch with the classis of Paterson, New Jersey 
which he visited several times a year. ; 
; Jansen’s account has a very contented sound. It almost seems as 
if Whitinsville was a paradigm of successful settlement and peaceful 
life. Living conditions for the immigrants were good, Jansen even 
calls them "ideal", if ome considered the standard of life in the 
Frisian source areas in the late nineteenth century. 


Conclusion 
The settling of Whitinsville was a process that involved the use 
of social networks and categories to produce new social networks and 


categories.°© By and large, the effective units of migration were 
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neither individuals nor households but sets of people linked by 
acquaintance, kinship, and work experience. The emigrants commonly 
drew on information from network members who had already gone to 
Whitinsville, and often received help as well. The report of people 
arriving in Whitinsville with tickets prepaid by their already migrated 
family members, former neighbours, or friends in the USA. tells us 
as much. The fact that the Dutch group in Whitinsville was a very 
homogeneous one, consisting of Frisians from the same region of 
origin, shows that this migration was a _transplanted network, a 
knitting together of networks that span origin and destination. An 
immigrant letter to the province of Friesland in the 1950s best 
captures the community spirit: "De Friezen binne _ hjirre hast en 
famylje meiinoar en allegearre hast meiinoar forgroeid" [The Frisians 
here in Whitinsville are one big family closely connected one by 
one"}.37 
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The province of Friesland in the Netherlands and its municipalities 
around 1900. 


Source: T. van der Wal, Op zoek naar een nieuwe vrijheid, Diss. 
Leiden, 1972, p. 50. 
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Map of the state of Massachusetts, with Northbridge in Worcester 
County. 
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Appendix III 


Absolute and relative migration figures, per 10 year from the 
municipality of Barradeel 1880-1914: 


Year Males Females Totals 
abs. % abs. % abs. % 
1880 - 1889 264 25.9 205 26.5 469 26.1 
1890 - 1899 442 43.4 340 43.9 782 43.6 
1900 - 1909 155 15.2 100 12.9 255 14.2 
>= 1910 157 15.5 130 16.8 287 16.0 
Totals 1018 100.0 7715 100.0 1794 100.0 


Appendix IV 


Absolute and relative migration figures, per 10 year from the 
municipality of Wonseradeel 1880-1914: 


Year Males Females Totals 
abs. % abs. % abs. % 

1880 - 1889 226 26.2 167 30.9 393 28.1 
1890 - 1899 219 25.4 145 26.9 364 26.0 
1900 - 1909 250 29.0 147 27.2 397 28.3 
>= 1910 166 19.3 81 15.0 246 17.6 
Totals 861 100.0 540 100.0 1,401 100.0 
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Appendix VII 


Occupational structure dutch immigrants 
all. Northbridge 1880-1810 


agriculture (3.3%) 
others (7.7%) 
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craftsmen (1.4%) 
unknown/none (5.2%) 
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13. ETHNIC SOLIDARITY AND ASSIMILATION AMONG DUTCH 
PROTESTANT AND DUTCH CATHOLIC IMMIGRANT GROUPS IN 
THE STATE OF WISCONSIN, 1850-1905 


Yda Schreuder, University of Delaware 


Dutch Protestant and Dutch Catholic immigrants show distinctly 
different patterns of behaviour toward their new physical and social 
environment after arrival in the midwestern states of the United 
States in the mid-nineteenth century. Dutch Catholic immigrants 
were inclined toward urban residence and assimilation or inter- 
marriage with members of other groups, while Dutch Protestant 
immigrants were more inclined toward settlement in rural communities 
and toward ethnic exclusiveness. With the recognition that both 
groups derived from rural areas in the Netherlands, and that the time 
of arrival coincided, primary attention is given to socio-political 
conditions in the United States in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. These conditions differed for the two groups, and the role 
of the church in immigrant adaptation is viewed as an im portant 
factor in immigrant behaviour. Two schemes of thought on ethnicity 
and assimilation will be explored first in order to put the research in 
the proper theoretical perspective. Next, a literature review on 
midwestern society of the second half of the nineteenth century and 
the role of the church in frontier settlement will be presented, 
followed by a comparative analysis of Dutch Catholic and Dutch 
Protestant immigrants in east-central Wisconsin in the second half of 
the nineteenth century. 


Theoretical Perspectives on Ethnicity and Assimilation 


Two schemes of thought on ethnicity and assimilation have 
prevailed in the literature. First, there is the notion that Old World 
origins had a distinctive impact on behaviour and adaptation of the 
immigrant group in American society.! Cultural heritage and social 
fabric in the native country determined the way of life of the 
immigrant group in the New World for some time. In other words the 
immigrant group is seen as a culture group; a group whose members 
share a social and cultural heritage which is distinctly different 
from other groups in the area. From this perspective, ethnicity 
refers to a pattern of behaviour typical of a particular immigrant 
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group.” Implicit in this scheme is the notion of isolation and the 
tendency to study the immigrant group within a bounded area (the 
community-study approach). Through the process of urbanisation, 
industrialisation or modernisation, it is thought that the patterns of 
behaviour of the individual members of the group will change and 
that assimilation will eventually take place. The pace of assimilation 
may depend on the degree of group cohesiveness and cultural persist- 
ence which may in turn depend on the degree of homogeneity of the 
immigrant population. : _ 

In the second scheme the immigrant group forms a socio-political 
group maintaining interactional boundaries with other groups in 
society.4 In this case, ethnicity is viewed as group response to 
competition and conflict, while cultural heritage is primarily seen as 
instrumental in providing a focus for group identity. Here conditions 
for persistence of the ethnic identity lie in the structure of society 
and in the patterns of interaction with other groups. Claims for 
resources, opportunities and political power form often the basis for 
assertiveness on the part of the members of the immigrant group. In 
this respect ethnic group identity forms a political tool. Within this 
framework assimilation is not an inevitable process but dependent 
upon interactional circumstances, at any one time between groups in 
society. ; ; 

These two approaches have led to different ways in which 
ethnicity and assimilation are studied. In the first case, the tendency 
has been to examine discrete groups, and knowledge about the Old 
World background is considered essential in understanding immigrant 
behaviour and adaptation in the New World.© In the second case, 
group interaction as a factor is emphasised, and an understanding of 
the socio-political aspects of group formation is considered important. 
Most of the theories in the latter case have been derived from 
studies conducted in urban environments while much of the research 
in the first case derives from the rural or frontier environment.” 


Immigration to the Midwest and the Role of the Church 


The historical literature concerned with the adaptation of 
immigrants on the midwestern frontier was for long influenced by 
Frederick Jackson Turner’s Frontier Thesis. In Turner’s view, frontier 
conditions would diminish the differences between immigrant groups 
and in the process of “Americanisation", a democratic and egalitarian 
society would emerge which would soon turn European peasants into 
American farmers.® 
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Empirical research conducted by Joseph Schafer in the 1930s and 
Merle Curti in the 1950s sought to document this thesis but actually 
demonstrated that differences between immigrant groups persisted at 
least until the end of the nineteenth century. Schafer (1937) fre- 
quently described immigrant groups which had maintained patterns of 
behaviour quite distinct from other groups surrounding them. Curti 
(1959) documented the durability of differences in social mobility and 
political participation between immigrant groups.? Later, more sys- 
tematic research on political behaviour of different immigrant groups 
on the midwestern frontier substantiated Schafer and Curti’s claim. 
Although research clearly demonstrated the limitations of Turnerian 
thought, the idea that frontier conditions exercised an assimilative 
influence with lasting impact upon the immigrant, persisted. 

The view of the rural milieu as the more favourable world for 
immigrant adaptation and assimilation was also clearly evident in the 
literature of the 1920s, at the time when concerns about the "problem 
immigrants" and the great influx of southern and eastern European 
immigrants led to the new immigration legislation. For example, in A 
Stake in the Land, written in 1921, Speek investigated the living 
conditions of rural immigrants and contrasted them favourably with 
the living conditions of the more troublesome urban immigrants in the 
congested ethnic neighbourhoods of the eastern cities. A solution to 
the "immigrant problem", according to him, could be found by having 
immigrants move onto the land.!° While immigrant groups in the 
cities were a source of conflict and a threat to American society, the 
same groups in rural areas would adapt quickly, he argued. 

Both the Turner Thesis and the idea of "problem immigrants" 
exaggerated differences between the rural and urban worlds and their 
effects on immigrant adaptation. The physical environment rather 
than the social environment is taken as the relevant framework for 
study. Furthermore, in the context of the rural environment, 
immigrant groups are often considered within very limited areas such 
as townships, small rural communities or single urban areas and 
consequently it has been difficult to determine the effects of chang- 
ing conditions in a larger regional or national context.!! Mid- and 
late nineteenth century midwestern society in fact presented a social 
environment to the different immigrant groups which involved rapid 
change rather than stability. Conditions of interaction between groups 
were more crucial than conditions of isolation. The frontier stage in 
Wisconsin was very brief and after the Civil War occupational dif- 
ferentiation and social stratification was clearly evident. Most land 
was taken up within one generation of settlement and a_ rapid 
industrialisation and transformation of agriculture occurred during the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century. At the beginning of the 
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twentieth century, Wisconsin was an agriculturally specialised and 
urbanised society, integrated into a national economy. At the time of 
Turner’s own writing, the Midwest was more clearly part of the 
Industrial Heartland and market economy of the Northeast than of a 
western farming frontier. Yet in academic sub-disciplines such as 
rural sociology for instance, firmly established within the Turnerian 
tradition, there has always been a tendency to treat urban and rural, 
town and country, as two separate and distinct areas of research,” 

To illustrate the point, we can think of for instance the Irish 
Catholics, who immigrated in the mid-nineteenth century and settled 
in large numbers in north-eastern states. Here, they frequently 
experienced discrimination in a predominantly Anglo-Saxon Protestant 
environment and they often remained at the lower level of the socio- 
economic ladder. The impact of nativist movements like the Know- 
Nothing movement of the 1850s left a clear mark on their political 
outlook for the rest of the century. Subsequently, their experiences, 
and those of other Catholic and Jewish immigrants as well, was very 
different from those of most Protestant immigrant groups who formed 
a part of mainstream America. 

Catholics in midwestern states (Turner’s backyard) had similar 
experiences. Along with other Catholics, some Irish moved to the 
Midwest where they also came in confrontation with Protestant 
groups. Here, like in the eastern states, they found opposition in the 
American Protective Association (APA), a nativist political group 
founded in Iowa in the 1890s. Many Protestant immigrants became 
members of this organisation which had branches in most midwestern 
towns and cities.!3 In reaction to both the Know-Nothing movement 
and the APA, the Catholic church took a decidedly defensive position 
toward the Protestant majority. 

Consequently, ideology and internal organisation of American 
Catholicism of the nineteenth century favoured union within the 
Catholic church and unity among different Catholic immigrant 
groups.!4 Fear of close contact with Protestant groups resulted in a 
strong emphasis on schools and charitable institutions organised at 
the level of the diocese, incorporating immigrant groups of different 
nationalities. Strong loyalty to Rome and close alliance with interna- 
tional Catholicism is also characteristic of the nineteenth century. 
The Catholic church established itself as a predominantly urban 
church during these years, reluctant as it was to move onto the 
frontier. Archbishop Hughes from New York, among others, was of 
the opinion that Catholic colonisation would have a negative effect 
on the Catholic faith and unity, since diffusion and remoteness would 
deprive many of proper care and support.!> Only in the late 1870s 
with John Ireland, Bishop of St. Paul, was Catholic colonisation and 
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eran in Hae areas of the Midwest actively promoted.!® Al- 
oug is scheme reached i 
OL OE tain PR ee some degree of success, the Catholic 

The Protestant church on the other hand, actively promoted 
western colonisation throughout the period. In the literature on 
Protestant church organisation, we read about the frontier as the 
milieu that stimulated the expansion of denominational churches.!? 
Conditions on the American frontier and the absence of a state 
church, allowed the different Protestant denominations to flourish 
and to establish themselves as important immigrant-community foci.!® 
Unlike | the Catholic church, many Protestant immigrant churches 
emphasised localism and self-help rather than universalism and unity 
and as such the Protestant churches were probably better adapted to 
frontier living conditions than the Catholic church.!9 

Under these circumstances we can indeed imagine the different 
experiences of Protestant and Catholic immigrant groups, in particular 
with respect to other groups in society. So, Herberg in the Triple 
Melting Pot hypothesis, found the explanation for assimilation and 
ethnicity in the religious factor.2° It had long been realised that 
from the end of the nineteenth century into the middle of the 
twentieth | century, national origin, language, and culture did decline 
as specific foci in society. Religion on the other hand seemed to 
exercise a strong influence on group interaction and by cross-cuttin 
national lines, the so-called Triple Melting Pot was born. Piatestanti. 
Catholics and Jews formed the three religious groups within which 
different national groups would intermix in modern American society. 


Assimilation Among Dutch Catholic Immigrants in Wisconsin 


Dutch Catholic immigrants settled in east-central Wisconsin 
along the Fox River, at around 1850 (Figure 1). Most of them ori i- 
nated from the northeastern part of Noord-Brabant and aenthere 
Limburg (Figure 2). At about the same time, Dutch Protestant im- 
migrants were settling in rural counties to the south, and along the 
shores of Lake Michigan. In the course of development of midwestern 
society during the nineteenth century, their varying responses to 
migration, settlement and interaction with other groups were 
examined by reference to variations in spatial distribution and 
differential rates of intermarriage. The midwestern regional settin 
Provides an opportunity to trace the effects of the transformation af 
a frontier society into a more specialised urbanised society upon 
these interactional experiences. By using published and ebultied 
census materials along with state and federal manuscript censuses for 
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the period 1850-1905, the changing demographic and socio-economic 
structure of the area and the position of the Dutch immigrants 
therein were analysed. The 1905 state census was used to trace the 
place of birth of the parents of the individual heads of household, 
allowing for intermarriage patterns to be established for two genera- 
tions. 

During the period, the area of study experienced rural depopula- 
tion and an increase in city populations (Green Bay, Appleton, 
Oskosh, Fond du Lac and Sheboygan being the larger cities in the 
area). Integration of the region’s transportation network with the 
national railroad network had changed the competition within the 
national economy which led to shifts in agricultural and industrial 
specialisation. In agriculture, dairy farming replaced wheat production, 
and paper manufacturing became the main source of employment in 
industry in the area2! The transition from wheat to dairy farming 
called for a substantial adjustment and capital investment and many 
farmers failed to complete the transition.22 Simultaneously, oppor- 
tunities and higher wages made urban employment more attractive. 
The combined effect resulted in rural-urban migration. 

The population composition of these cities, at the turn of the 
century, reflected more or less the population composition of the 
rural countryside; suggesting that the newly formed urban populations 
consisted, for the most part, of immigrants and their descendants who 
had initially settled on the land and who had formed the frontier 
populations in the area.* For the Dutch Catholic immigrants in the 
two-county study area, the rural-urban spatial distribution pattern is 
reflected in Figure 3. Whereas the Dutch Catholics spread over quite 
a large area along the Fox River and in and around Green Bay and 
Appleton, the Dutch Protestant immigrants remained highly con- 
centrated in the townships where they had originally settled. At the 
turn of the century they were clearly more ‘rural’ than the Dutch 
Catholics despite the fact that there was a definite trend toward 
urban growth and rural depopulation in the area overall. The Dutch 
Catholics on the other hand showed a tendency to migrate to urban 
areas and seek industrial employment, and at the turn of the century, 
they were about equally represented in rural townships, small towns 
and urban centres, although there still remained a high concentration 
of Dutch immigrants in the original settlements. 

The cityward migration among the Dutch Catholic immigrants was 
accompanied by increased opportunities for social mobility and group 
interaction. Measured in terms of intermarriage (marriage between 
members of different immigrant groups), research has shown that for 
the Dutch Catholic population, the rural townships in general show 
lower rates of intermarriage than the urban centres.2> This was true 
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in particular for first generation immigrants (Table 1). Measured by 
occupation, it could be shown that workers in the agricultural sector 
(farmers, tenants and farm labourers) along with unskilled labourers 
and industrial workers had a much lower rate of marriage with 
members of other groups than skilled labourers, small proprietors 
professionals and businessmen. The pattern appeared to be similar for 
first and second generation immigrants (Tables 2A and 2B). Mixed 
German-Dutch marriages far outnumbered intermarriage with both 
Belgian and Trish immigrants. While this is primarily the result of 
group size, intermarriage by occupation among second generation 
immigrants does suggest that upward mobility was indeed a factor in 
mixed marriages as German immigrants ranked higher on the socio- 
economic scale in Wisconsin than did the Irish or Belgian Catholic 
immigrants (Table 3). 

Compared to the Dutch Protestant immigrants, the in i 
rates for Dutch Catholic immigrants was ernie quite high The 
overall rate was 32% (Outagamie and Brown county, 1905) as opposed 
to 7.5% - 8%, for the Dutch Protestants (Fond du Lac county, 1905). 
The difference was especially striking for second genération 
immigrants. Whereas the intermarriage rate for second generation 
immigrants among the Dutch Protestant immigrants remained at a low 
7.5% (actually slightly lower compared to the first generation 
immigrants’ intermarriage rate of 8%), the Dutch Catholics’ rate of 
intermarriage for second generation immigrants was 41% (compared to 
a rate of 25% for first generation immigrants) (Table 4). 


Interpreting the Research Results 


From the data presented, we conclude that the Dutch Protestant 
and Dutch Catholic immigrants showed a clearly different pattern of 
behaviour with respect to settlement and interaction with members of 
other groups as measured by mobility and intermarriage rates. In 
order to understand this differential pattern of behaviour, I have 
suggested to consider the position of the immigrant group as minority 
group and to view group response in the context of the larger 
society. To understand the process of assimilation and ethno-religious 
identity during the course of development of midwestern society in 
the nineteenth century, the effects of the transformation of a 
frontier society into a more specialised urbanised society has to be 
taken _into account. Cityward migration by members of the Dutch 
Catholic immigrant group, for instance, seems to form a clue to 
understanding the broadening of the horizons of the group as a whole 
and as the details have been studied in the course of several years, 
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we conclude that socio-political rather than cultural factors or socio- 
economic background explain the differences between the _ Dutch 
Catholic and Dutch Protestant immigrant groups in Wisconsin, al- 
though it was the church that gave focus and direction to the 
process. 

Considering the socio-economic and regional background of the 
two groups, we found that Catholic immigrants were somewhat over- 
represented among the skilled workers and that Dutch Protestant 
immigrants represented a larger number of farmers and farm labour- 
ers.26 Both Catholic and Protestant immigrants were primarily of 
rural background. Given these differences we suggested that Catholic 
immigrants were perhaps more inclined to seek urban industrial job 
opportunities in the United States.27 Family type also differed 
between the two groups. Catholic immigrants represented a relatively 
larger percentage of single individuals (among them the clergy), who 
may have been more inclined to seek urban employment and resi- 
dence. However, based on an analysis of the U.S. manuscript census, 
initial settlement of the Dutch Catholic immigrants in northeastern 
Wisconsin was rural, and a majority of the immigrants became 
farmers.28 Only after 1870 do the urban centres in the area 
(Appleton and Green Bay) attract Dutch Catholic immigrant settlers. 
Thus Dutch Catholic immigrants moved to nearby cities rather than to 
new frontier colonies further west at the time of the transformation 
from frontier to commercial farming (in Wisconsin, after the Civil 
War). 

As suggested earlier, the Catholic church had not encouraged 
frontier colonisation the same way the Protestant churches did. 
Protestant churches, typically, were the spearheads of the colonisa- 
tion movement.22 Thus, the established Catholic church hierarchy, 
based in the cities, gave the Dutch Catholic immigrant settlement 
ultimately a distinctive urban character. The move to the city brought 
Dutch Catholic immigrants and their children in contact with members 
of other Catholic groups. Schools and charitable organisations were 
all integrated at the diocese level and Irish, German, Belgian and 
Dutch Catholic immigrants, in many instances, shared the same parish 
church. After the Civil War, along with heavy immigration of Catho- 
lics from southern and eastern Europe, the church became even more 
an urban church. Faced with rapid growth and an increasing number 
of poor immigrants, the church officially designated the diocese 
rather than the parish as the main focus of its institutional struc- 
ture2° Thus, the organisational structure of the church, in addition 
to the defensive posture with respect to frontier colonisation, help 
explain why the Dutch Catholic immigrants in Wisconsin, as compared 
to the Dutch Protestant immigrants, were more inclined to move to 
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the city, seek industrial and other urban employment, and marry and 
mix with members of other immigrant groups.*? 

This is not to say that there was no conflict between groups 
within the Catholic church in Wisconsin (such as between the German 
and Irish factions).22 The Irish had gained control over church policy 
by mid-century at the national level. On the other hand, German 
immigrants held important positions in the church hierarchy in the 
Midwest, particularly in Wisconsin, where they had settled in large 
numbers. Some believe “that conflict between the two groups resulted 
from different experiences in the United States and Europe. Many 
Irish had lived in East coast cities prior to coming to the Midwest 
and had experienced the full impact of the Know-Nothing Movement. 
Their attitude was strongly in favour of Catholic unity and group 
integration. Most of the German immigrants came directly from 
Europe and felt a great need to preserve their language and cultural 
traditions. As newcomers, they favoured diocesan organisation based 
on nationality rather than on geographical area. The _ established 
hierarchy of the Catholic church defeated the idea, however, and 
installed the territorial diocese in the Midwest favoured by the Irish 
Catholics.33 From the perspective of the Dutch immigrants, the 
organisational structure of the Catholic church in Wisconsin was 
probably quite acceptable. As a small group they never attained and 
could not expect to exert any major influence on church affairs. The 
Dutch, like the German Catholic immigrants were less entangled in 
national church policies. Most of them had come directly to the 
Midwest and were less aware of the threat to the Catholic church. 
Nevertheless, however sympathetic with German Catholics the Dutch 
Catholics may have been in the New World, their Old World back- 
ground reveals many parallels with the Irish Catholics. The degree to 
which Catholic immigrant groups were more inclined to integrate or 
separate may have been related to Old World religious heritage. Irish 
Catholic immigrants developed a strong Catholic identity as a result 
of suppression under Protestant British rule and landlordship. Perse- 
cution fostered unity through religion, and priests developed strong 
leadership in their struggle for freedom.>4 In contrast to southern 
Europe where the Catholic church had often vested interests in the 
power structure, Irish priests maintained close contact with local 
populations. Old World ideological conditions, therefore, might explain 
why the Irish Catholic hierarchy developed such a high degree of 
association with international Catholicism and Catholic unity among 
immigrant groups.» 

Dutch Catholics had experienced many of the same conditions as 
the Irish Catholics in the Old World. Subordination and persecution 
were part of their experiences. Also, the Dutch Catholic church like 
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the Irish Catholic church, if not impoverished, certainly was not 
wealthy or powerful and had no vested interests in preserving the 
status quo. In fact, the Catholic southern provinces of the Nether- 
lands had been economically exploited by Protestant entrepreneurs in 
the early nineteenth century, and some Catholic clergy became active 
participants in the struggle for political and economic freedom. 
Emigration among Dutch Catholics had started in the midst of an 
intensifying ideological and political conflict between the Protestant 
majority and the Catholic minority segment of Dutch society in the 
mid-nineteenth century. Although Protestant-Catholic confrontation 
had been present since the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
during the nineteenth century, when liberal movements abounded 
throughout Europe, the opposition to Protestant rule had become 
more intense. 

The impact of the ideological-political conditions of Catholic life 
in the Netherlands in the mid-nineteenth century on identity and 
awareness among Dutch Catholic immigrants in Wisconsin is difficult 
to determine. Most of the political activities and agitation took 
place in the large cities (Nijmegen and Utrecht, for instance), in the 
transition zone or "diaspora", between the Catholic southern provinces 
and the Protestant northern provinces. Here Protestant city govern- 
ments often suppressed Catholic minority groups. The Wisconsin 
settlers derived mostly from rural areas where over 90% of the 
population were Catholic. Part of the "Heartland" of Catholic emigra- 
tion was an area of the province of Noord-Brabant which had been 
semi-autonomous prior to 1795. Consequently, the impact of Dutch 
Protestant rule during the time of the Republic had been limited. 
Protestant dominance in the early and middle decades of the nine- 
teenth century included the previously sovereign territories, however, 
and confrontation with officials and the military, most of whom were 
Protestant, has been reported.>”? Confiscation of church property, 
prohibition of Catholic education, and censorship of the Catholic 
press affected Catholic populations in all areas of the Netherlands. 
Therefore, it would seem reasonable to assume that the Dutch 
Catholic immigrants’ attitude towards a Protestant majority resembled 
that of some of the other Catholic groups from northwestern Europe 
(in particular the Irish), who had found similar conditions at home. 

The combined impact of Old World religious heritage on the 
settlement and adaptation of Catholic immigrants in Wisconsin, is 
difficult to assess. Some evidence illustrates, however, that settlement 
patterns among the different groups varied. Whereas the German 
Catholic immigrants were more oriented towards rural settlement, 
many Irish immigrants became urban residents, like the Dutch Catho- 
lics, during the’ second half of the nineteenth century.78 
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Conclusion 


The most striking difference between Dutch Catholic immigrants 
and Dutch Protestant immigrants in the Midwest was the inclination 
among Catholic immigrants towards urban residence and assimilation 
or intermarriage with members of other groups and the tendency 
among Protestant immigrants towards settlement in rural communities 
and towards ethnic exclusiveness. The apparent major difference was 
the religious-institutional milieu which derived from socio-political 
strife between Protestant and Catholic groups in both the Old and 
the New World. Certain aspects of the organisational structure and 
ideology of the Catholic church explain why the Catholic immigrants 
were more inclined towards urban residence. While Catholic urban 
settlement expanded rapidly as the century progressed, Protestant 
immigrants moved in growing numbers to the frontier. Socio-political 
considerations related to religious heritage, therefore, have to be 
considered as the main differentiating factor. 
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TABLE 1 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF IN- AND OUT-MARRIAGE OF 
DUTCH CATHOLIC IMMIGRANTS IN OUTAGAMIE AND BROWN 
COUNTY, WISCONSIN, 1905, BY TOWNSHIP (t), VILLAGE (v), AND 
CITY (c). 


Figst generation Second generation 


inmarriage _outmarriage inmarriage _outmarriage 


Freedom (t) 26 «481.2% 6 18.7% 18 50% 18 50% 
Vandenbroek (t) 24 100% - - 40 80% 10 20% 
Little Chute (v) 77 85.5% 13 14.4% 69 83% 14 20% 
Kaukauna (c) 5 416% 7 58.3% 7 29% 17 70.8% 
Appleton (c) 16 44.4% 20 55.5% 11 21% 41 78.8% 


TT eee 


Source: Wisconsin State Census Manuscripts (Population Schedules), 
Outagamie and Brown Counties, 1905 
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TABLE 2A 
TABLE 2B 


OCCUPATION AND INTERMARRIAGE AMONG FIRST GENERATION 
DUTCH CATHOLIC IMMIGRANTS IN OUTAGAMIE 
AND BROWN COUNTY, WISCONSIN, 1905 


OCCUPATION AND INTERMARRIAGE AMONG SECOND GENERATION 
DUTCH CATHOLIC IMMIGRANTS IN OUTAGAMIE 
AND BROWN COUNTY, WISCONSIN, 1905 


i intermarriage ratio outmarriage ratio 
intermarriage ratio outmarriage ratio actual/expected) (a/e) (actual/expected 
(actual/expected) (a/e) (actual/expected) (a/e) Total P ) (a/e) Total 

i ne 7 
agricultural sector 

agricultural sector (farmers, tenants, 

(farmers, tenants, farm lobourers 71/62.5 1.14 40/48.5 

farm labourers) 73/663 Lu 15/21.7 69 88 = 
skilled labourers, 

skilled labourers, artisans, small 

artisans, small proprietors 18/27.0 67 30\21.0 

proprietors 23/28.6 80 15/9.4 1.60 38 a e 
professionals 

professionals businessmen 5/10.1 49 13/7.9 

businessmen 5/75 66 5/2.5 2.03 10 1.65 18 
unskilled labourers 

unskilled labourers industrial workers 58/52.4 1.11 35/40.6 86 93 

industrial workers 70/68.5 1.02 21/22.5 93 91 . = 

152 118 
W71 56 227 270 


Chi-square 8.36 DF 3 (level of significance .0392) 
Phi coefficient .19 
a 


Source: Same as Table 1 
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Chi-square 16.89 DF 3 (level of significance .0007) 


Phi coefficient .24 


Source: Same as Table 1, 
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TABLE 3 TABLE 4 


INTERMARRIAGE RATE BY GENERATION FOR DUTCH REFORMED 
AND GERMAN IMMIGRANTS IN FOND DU LAC C, 


a o rr) hd 
= E i : Natioaality Group First Generation Intermarriage Rate 
aq 
2 » © eo 4 (1905) Total Intermarriage percent 
4 2 ° a A Y 
u 5 
E Dutch 170 13 8 
e Oo 
a 5 2 Hh 18 German 136 22 16 
a 
uw 
& Second Generation Intermarriage Rate 
a gS ‘ie & 8 ee 
g a a Total =Intermarriage percent 
o 
o & 
E 3 |" ¢€ s, 6 er Dutch 93 7 75 
| a | fad a a oa 
. 1 cal 
5 8 3 German 122 23 19 
| a 2s SSS 
& & 4 o re 
4 4 
= INTERMARRIAGE RATE BY GENERATION FOR DUTCH CATHOLIC 
z 7 zo AND GERMAN IMMIGRANTS IN OUTAGAMIE AND BROWN COUNTY 
z es § mw 
| ™ 4 “s s mon a Nationality Group First Generation Intermarriage Rate 
| 2 OI a os 2 
| 4 4 2 © ° <4 a a 4 a (1905) Total Intermarriage percent 
| a E Re ll (eee, Ga 
6]. & a gs i Dutch 266 66 25 
| Foz |g 8 i oe 
Nn v7 a 
Be hg t % 5 4 German 363 79 22 
i EIS a 3 ; 
g |é 3 “ e 2 8 28 Hy Second Generation Intermarriage Rate 
1 vv . A 
3) ¢ ge 5 1 i 
8 Bg @ <¢ 3 Tota Intermarriage percent 
E ° 2 ae & $6 s 
8 a + a 4 » 28 s Dutch 298 122 41 
4 i % o 0 9 3 
8 a PP bo 
2 ye ok German 297 133 45 
2 rr - a|8 g¢ &E 
> Bo OBR Seg SS ee ee ee Se 
. goo 
5 Fy 5 6 8 r Source: Wisconsin State Sensus,1905. 
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FIGURE 1 


DUTCH CATHOLIC SETTLEMENT IN WISCONSIN. 1905 


Percent of family heads of foreign birth or foreign parentage 
1905 State Census Wisconsin 
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Source: G.W. Hill, Retabulated 1905 State Census of Wisconsin, Department 
Rural Sociology, University of Wisconsin-Madison. 
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FIGURE 2 


AREA OF ORIGIN OF DUTCH CATHOLIC IMMIGRANTS 
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Source: Robert P. Swierenga, "Immigrant Data Files and Computermapping", in J. 
Raben and G. Marks, eds., Data Bases in the Humanities and the Social 


Sciences, Amsterdam, 1980, Fig. 1, p. 123. 
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FIGURE 3 


SETTLEMENT OF DUTCH CATHOLIC IMMIGRANTS, 1895 AND 1905 


Percent of the total population by township, 
village and city in Brown and Outagamie County 
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14. AMSTERDAM, MONTANA: IN AMERICA, NOT OF IT? 
A FRACTURED HISTORY OF ETHNIC CONTINUITY. 


Rob Kroes, University of Amsterdam 


Immigration and ethnicity have long been staples of American 
history. Much work has been done, exploring the "in-migration" side 
of the story, in undue neglect of a classic model of the genre: The 
Polish Peasant by W.I. Thomas and F. Znaniecki. Their attempt at 
recreating immigration as a psychological experience paid as much 
attention to the homeland as to the new country. Not until the late 
1950s, following an influential methodological call by the British 
historian Frank Thistlethwaite, would this dual-focus approach become 
the accepted goal for work in immigration and ethnicity. No attempt 
at exploring ethnic cultures in the United States can do without a 
return to the culture of the immigrants’ mother country. The im- 
migrants may have consciously wished to preserve some elements of 
their culture; other elements may have continued to influence their 
attitudes and behaviour without their being aware of it. 

Yet, as recent work on ethnicity has made clear, it is never a 
matter of the simple blend of cultural elements, some of which can 
be traced back to the old country, while others have been selectively 
adopted from the new American environment. There have always been 
complex processes of cultural struggle within immigrant groups about 
their collective identity and its proper definition. With the recent 
debate about the canon of mainstream American culture, the whole 
balance of the argument has shifted towards a greater understanding 
of the strategies of cultural self-definition of individuals and groups, 
drawing on various cultural repertoires, while subtly changing the 
webs of significance that held groups of immigrants together. There- 
fore, one has to look at ethnicity as a process of continual change. 
One useful approach is the community study. Fusing the perspectives 
of the historian and the cultural anthropologist, one should be able 
to gain an understanding of what one might call the cultural psy- 
chology of ethnicity. 

In my study I have chosen to focus on Amsterdam, Montana - a 
Dutch-American settlement in the Western part of the Gallatin Valley. 
It is nearing the centennial of its existence as an ethnic enclave in 
America. It has not remained in splendid isolation. American society 
has had its impact on the community. Dutch is no longer the every- 
day language of its members; their outward appearance, their food- 
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ways, their homes are fully American. Economically, they have become 
wholly, and successfully, integrated into the wider American economy, 
Yet, by a number of measures, they are still recognisably an ethnic 
community. Replicas of Dutch windmills, varying in scale, are one 
visual reminder of their origin. Their clustering together is another 
indication. In the hills surrounding the two tiny hamlets of Amster- 
dam and Churchill, the family names on the mail boxes are solidly 
Dutch. Most families have become interrelated through marriage. 
Especially the older people have an uncanny sense, reminiscent of 
preliterate tribal communities, of the extended kinship networks. 
Intra-group marriage, although tapering off, is still common. : 

The ethnic character of the community is further reinforced by 
two institutional bastions of ethnicity, the church and the school. Al- 
though the early immigrants differed in their precise Calvinist af- 
filiation, most took part in the early consolidation of the community 
around the Christian Reformed Church, in 1903. Most are still mem- 
bers of one of the four CRC churches in the area. The Christian 
Reformed Church, a denomination that has a nation-wide organisation, 
has a membership that is almost exclusively of Dutch descent. Also, 
in times either prosperous or poor, the community has managed to 
keep Christian schools going, in order to see to the transfer of their 
cultural heritage to the next generation. At present, the Christian 
School, next door to the proud white church in Churchill, has 
expanded to offer a full-fledged curriculum from pre-school through 
12th grade. : 

Undeniably, then, in the case of the Dutch settlement in the 
Western Gallatin Valley, we have an example of that more general 
American phenomenon of communities organised along ethnic lines. 
They are present-day reminders of America’s varied _ immigration 
history, varied in terms of national origin, varied also in what we 
might call its sociological mode. Other than it may have seemed to 
myopic contemporary observers, immigration never was” purely a mass 
phenomenon, in the sense of atomised individuals flooding the country 
en masse. Not even in the heyday of the "new immigration” was it a 
matter of hordes of uprooted individuals cut adrift as an anonymous 
mass, but much rather of established communal networks being 
transplanted. Underlying the surface appearance were intricate 
sociological processes making for continued communal cohesion. 
Immigration was not so much a mass phenomenon as it was a group 
process. 

Thus, our community in the Gallatin Valley is a far-away offshoot 
of kinship, neighbourhood and community networks in the Nether- 
lands, a transplant that through many invisible links _Temained 
attached to the parent tissue in the homeland. When immigrant 
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families intermarried in America they merely continued a tradition 
that had already interconnected them back home. When they ex- 
changed gossip and confidentialities in their letters, it was as if they 
carried on a neighbourhood conversation and had never crossed an 
ocean. More generally, they served as a source of information and a 
point of reference for further immigration, providing channels of 
communication, tying places of origin to places of settlement. 

Yet, easy as it is to understand the function of ethnic cohesion 
at the time when immigration kept flowing from the home country, 
what are we to make of its continued existence so many years after 
the flow dried up? What, in our case, has kept the Dutch-Americans 
in the Gallatin Valley together, in a living awareness of their com- 
mon roots and heritage? Can it be a case of mere social inertia, the 
late reverberation of a phase of history that has long since ended? 
This is not how the people in Amsterdam, Montana, see it. 

What has kept them together, and what they value as the source 
of their continued cohesion, is the church. Time and time again, in 
interviews, my respondents emphasised this point. Apparently, as they 
saw it, the church as the central, most important institution in their 
communal life, embodied what they valued most in their cultural 
heritage. It served to define their place in history, providential 
history rather than secular history. It tied them to the Netherlands, 
but in a very specific sense: to a tradition of Dutch Calvinism rather 
than to any secular Dutch traditions. If they are an ethnic com- 
munity, we should take it on their specific terms. 

Yet this cannot be the whole answer. After all, in the 1930s the 
community split in two over an issue of doctrinal difference. A 
church schism, in the grand Dutch manner, opened up a rift which 
ran right across the community, dividing families, friends and neigh- 
bours against themselves. At a time of great economic hardship, 
during the Great Depression, with farmers going out of business, here 
we had a group involved in a bitter struggle about fine points of 
religion. Rather than banding together to weather the economic 
storm, they did not shrink from breaking ranks over church matters. 
Can we really maintain that religion has served to keep them to- 
gether? 

Already before the formal split among the ranks of CRC mem- 
bers, there had been unrest on the religious front. During the 1920s, 
revivalist enthusiasms of a millenarian character had already lured 
some of the members of the Dutch settlement away into an American 
religious environment. Defectors had come from both the margin and 
the centre of the settlement. In reaction self-styled gate-keepers 
took it upon themselves to protect the true faith of the fathers and 
to guard against the influence of "alien preachers". Some of them 
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came from the western and southern edge of the settlement where a 
militant process of consolidation was still in full swing. The settle- 
ment had only recently expanded there into the dry-land area. 
Conditions of life were precarious, making for greater militancy in 
the preservation of ethnic cohesion. The Dutch gained control of 
school boards in the area, and were among the radical defenders in 
the church consistory of the true faith. But they were not the only 
ones to do so. Second-generation members of some of the older 
established families, right at the centre of the community in 
Churchill, shared in their crusading spirit. 

Interestingly, the traditional language of religious debate, which 
had fostered many a church schism in the Netherlands, served to give 
expression to their endeavour to protect their Dutch heritage against 
American encroachments. Religion served as a  border-protecting 
device. Most potently, the debate about God’s grace being general, 
extending to all of creation, or particular, including solely His Chosen 
People, served to draw a hard line in the defence and definition of a 
Dutch-American identity in the midst of an overbearing American 
environment. Precisely on that issue the CRC community broke up in 
1939, with the hard-liners withdrawing upon an uncompromising 
position of special grace. They were in the world, but not of it. They 
were in America, but not of it. Pulling up the bridges behind them, 
they withdrew within an ethnic bastion, narrowly defined, leaving the 
doubters in their midst to fend for themselves. 

Looking at the lines that were drawn and that set up contending 
parties within the community vying for control of the definition of 
their identity, an outside observer may feel tempted to see it as a 
mere epiphenomenon. He may set out on a reductionist quest for real 
interests underlying the surface conflict. Yet, in whatever way we try 
to do this, no clear underlying lines of fissure can be seen. It is not 
a matter of hidden class conflict: we find rich and poor, tenant and 
farmer, on both sides of the dividing line. It is mot a matter of 
periphery versus centre: again, we find a mixture of both on either 
side of the line. 

Therefore, we should take the language of their conflict as a 
meaningful expression of the conflict as the contenders saw it. We 
should try to look at it through their eyes. That, however, would 
only take us back to our initial question: can religion have been the 
ingredient of this community’s continued cohesion, if, at the same 
time, it was an element of fissure? There is, it seems, a dialectical 
answer to this quandary. 

Early sociologists and anthropologists, like Georg Simmel and 
Bronislaw Malinowski, have reminded us of the integrating function of 
conflict. Rather than trying to reduce the religious conflict to its 
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assumed "real" causes, we are well-advised to look at it in terms of 
its functions. Thus, one main actor in the conflict, a visiting fire- 
brand minister, who had come to work toward a schism, pounding 
away on the theme of God’s particular grace, used one tactical device 
that clearly worked to integrate rather than to divide the Dutch 
community. Trying to expose the local CRC establishment as_half- 
hearted backsliders, who had neglected the cause of Christian educa- 
tion, he actually shamed the entire community into a renewed effort 
to support and expand the Christian school. Both religious camps that 
he left in his wake actually worked harmoniously together toward 
that goal. An element of integration was as much a result of his 
efforts as the church split that he had effected. 

But in a much more general sense, it appears, the raging conflict 
over fine points of religious doctrine has served to draw the entire 
community more closely together. Spending their mental energies on a 
religious conflict of which all participants could see the implications 
and ramifications, they were kept from dividing along more secular 
lines precisely at a time of economic hardship. Their common quest 
was precisely to find sense and significance in their trials and 
tribulations in language that they understood, looking at temporal 
events in the light of God’s plans. Whatever the outcome, they were 
acting out a highly stylised and linguistically articulate conflict of 
which they, and they alone, exactly knew the rules. As if they were 
playing a game of Frisian fives, they were turning their backs upon 
an environment that had no inkling of what they got so worked up 
about. Both contending parties were busy revitalising a religious 
tradition which left them re-invigourated as a community, in America 
but not (quite) of it. 


; It may be good at this point to pause and provide the reader 
with a sense of context. If the focus of my analysis here is on the 
cultural ingredients of the continued existence of one ethnic com- 
munity in America, I can tell no more than part of the story. The 
survival of any community for any longer period of time is of course 
critically linked to economic factors. So many ethnic settlements in 
America have failed for solely economic reasons. Cultural cohesion 
can never be the sole 
factor of communal survival. In the case of our community in the 
Gallatin Valley the groundwork for economic success had been laid 
from the start. This was not a settlement in the great narrative 
mould of pioneers, individually breaking the land on their separate 
homesteads. Admittedly, that was part of the story, but in addition 
much of the huge capital outlays, required for the development of the 
area, had come from East Coast brewing interests who had chosen 
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the area as prime country for the growing of malting barley. They 
put the huge irrigation system in place, they bought acreage from the 
railroad company and sold it to some of the more solvent immigrants 
from the Netherlands. The history of Dutch settlement in this part of 
the world may remind us that behind the success of this particular 
community, as of many others, was a combination of homestead 
history and large-scale capitalist development ventures. A core of 
well-heeled settlers among the early immigrants provided the econ- 
omic substance for further independent growth even after the initial 
American developers had withdrawn from the area. The further 
economic history of our community, despite ups and downs, is on the 
whole a remarkable success story, with an increased diversification of 
its agricultural activities, with innovative entrepreneurship, making 
the most of such felicitous local conditions as a fertile soil, and a 
relative abundance of water for irrigation. This is not the place 
further to pursue the economic story. But this brief excursion should 
remind us of the separate relevance of economic factors, especially so 
when in the following our sole concern will be with the cultural 
aspects of one ethnic community’s continued existence. 

What I shall be arguing on that score, should be understood as 
the mere synopsis of an interpretation that has informed my attempt 
at making sense of the history of a community of Dutch descent in 
the American mountain West. The book-length study that was the 
result of my effort, is a community study in the anthropological 
vein.! As such, it highlights a mere morsel of social life, seen as 
spatially concentrated, yet in constant flux when looked at histori- 
cally. Communities, in this sense, are the nodal points, precariously 
poised in social space, of much wider patterns of human movement 
and interaction. Community studies are like the dots in a pointillist 
painting. They add to the over-all larger canvass of social life, yet in 
turn derive their own peculiar colour precisely from their assigned 
position in the larger picture. Community studies as a rule are 
inspired by larger questions of social and historical research, they are 
typically seen as illustrative cases for the exploration of themes that 
normally reach beyond the confines of any particular community. 

In this respect community studies offer peculiar challenges and 
opportunities to the researcher.2 As relatively self-contained social 
worlds, communities are each a unique configuration of individual and 
collective histories that cast the observer, who is typically a non- 
member, into the role of outsider. They confront him with the 
challenge of gaining access and finding acceptance as, at best, a 
vicarious member. What makes it worth the effort, is the prospect of 
retrieving an insiders’ sensc of how members of the community have 
historically coped with the impact of the outside world, of how they 
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have handled, in conflict and mutual accommodation, the problem of 
defining themselves as a community vis-a-vis the outside world. 
Rather than haughtily imposing his preconceived theories, the re- 
searcher lets himself be guided by the manifold ways in which the 
members of any particular community have given meaning and coher- 
ence to their own world. He thus enters a realm of serendipity, of 
unanticipated clues to the ways in which other people have seen 
themselves, 

Yet the researcher is never totally at the mercy of others. He 
may have become a vicarious insider, yet at the same time he always 
remains the quintessential stranger. He always brings his view of the 
larger canvass to bear on his local experience, testing one against 
the other. Open to chance findings as he may be, his curiosity is 
always focussed, and his approach always informed by the experience 
and concerns of others who have done work in the same vein or 
genre. Any community study undertaken at this point of time should 
rest on the long heritage of the Chicago school in sociology and on 
the interpretive concerns of its great masters. Much of the current 
consensus among students of ethnicity consists of reformulations of 
these older seminal insights. Thus, rather than conceiving of ethnicity 
as a given, as an immutable thing out there in reality, most observers 
now agree to conceive of it as a social process, as an ongoing social 
construction of reality, resulting in constantly changing trade-offs in 
symbolic negotiation and interaction. Furthermore, we can recognise 
the impact of sociological insights, developed e.g. by Norbert Elias 
and, in the Netherlands, by Johan Goudsblom,? that not only do 
people always find themselves in relationships of insiders versus 
outsiders, as they themselves define these, but also that, to the 
sociological observer, they are always both at the same time. They 
always have the dual quality of insiders and outsiders. They are 
moving within a social orbit as only they intimately know and 
understand it; as such they represent an insiders’ world that the 
observer should try to explore on their terms. Yet at the same time 
they are always outsiders to larger networks of social interdepend- 
ence. They are outsiders in the sense of being subject to larger 
social forces without them necessarily being aware of these forces. 
And here the outside observer can bring his larger view of intercon- 
nections to bear on his analysis. 

Thus, in the case of the Dutch-American settlement in Montana 
I have, on one level, tried to explore its social world from the inside, 
relying on a variety of inside sources, such as letters, school board 
and church classis records, diaries, written family memoirs. The 
sources allowed me to look at the larger historical process of the 
consolidation of the community through the eyes of people that were 
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either at the centre of developments, as the driving force behind 
consolidation, or rather at the margin, feeling themselves relative 
outsiders to such concerns as moved the others. Relationships as 
these are never stable over time. My sources indeed allowed me to 
follow the shifting patterns of insiders who developed a sense of 
distance and detachment, as they grew older and wiser, and of 
outsiders who gradually, for a variety of motives, allowed themselves 
to be drawn more tightly into the established community. Thus, from 
a variety of inside angles, I gained a vicarious sense of the inner 
nooks and crannies of this far-away Dutch-American settlement. It 
was a necessary excursion, I felt, before I could | set out on the 
exploration of what was truly my guiding interest in my endeavour: 
the elusive question of what we really mean when we use the short- 
hand expression of ethnicity as a factor in American life. 

If ethnicity is conceived as an "invention", as one of the many 
guideposts that people set up for their collective orientation in life, 
it refers us back to the language that people have actually used 
themselves in giving a particular reading to their social existence as 
a collective "We" in a wider world consisting of "Them". In the 
current post-modern mode of thought, there is of course the danger 
of overstatement, inherent in any intellectual fashion. Using the term 
invention may usefully remind us of the precarious nature of social 
reality as a construction, collectively “made up" by people in their 
quest for meaningful definitions of their common life. Yet we need 
not unduly stretch the point and insist that when people make up 
things, these are “not actually real". After all, as the great sociolo- 
gist W.I. Thomas has reminded us over seventy years ago, “When 
people define situations as real, they are real in their consequences". 
Anyone with a  sociologist’s sensitivity should heed this classic 
theorem. An element of irony here is the fact that "ethnicity" as a 
label is invented not so much by ethnic groups themselves as by 
outside academic observers. It is the latter, not the insiders, who use 
the term ethnicity for a social construction of reality as the outside 
students try meaningfully to order their observations. 

There are clearly two levels then at which this process of ; the 
invention of ethnicity occurs. To the extent that communities within 
a larger society draw on a history of cultural descent - a history 
that is uniquely their own - for the definition of their own separate 
identity, they are involved in the social construction of ethnicity. 
Typically they do so in order to locate themselves meaningfully 
within the wider society, explaining to themselves why they are 
where they are, why they or their forebears have travelled through 
time and space. They are inventing a collective history, typically seen 
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in the light of an exodus or a quest, with tales of hardship and 
eventual fulfillment. 

No outside observer would hesitate to recognise this as ethnicity 
in action. It is different in the case where there is little or no self- 
conscious effort among the people he observes to produce such a 
patently ethnic reading of their collective identity. More often than 
not the observer is faced with situations where there are only hints 
of an ethnic consciousness. The hints can be varied. It can be non- 
verbal patterned behaviour, such as a high rate of in-group marriage, 
testifying to an unspoken sense of common ethnicity. It can be 
residential patterns, maintained over time, of people with a common 
ethnic background staying together in close proximity. It can be 
patterns of membership and attendance at functions of ethnically 
exclusive voluntary associations. It can be patterns of employment, as 
in the case of ethnic enclaves on the labour market. Clearly, in cases 
like these, it is the outside observer who has to decide whether all 
such behaviour could meaningfully be described as instances of 
ethnicity. They all seem clear indications of a submerged, unspoken 
ethnic consciousness. But couldn’t they also be constructed as mere 
conveniences, as self-sustaining inertia rather than any wilful collec- 
tive strategy? 

The problem is really not much different in the case of verbal 
behaviour. Unless the language is clearly and self-consciously ethnic, 
explaining either to the in-group or to the outside world what 
meaningful borderline separates the two, it is again for the observer 
to interpret and construct reality as he perceives it. In this latter 
role in particular he should be open to serendipity. Rather than 
rushing to judgment, imposing his preconceived ideas, he should let 
himself be guided by the self-expressions of the people he studies. If 
ethnicity is a process, many different elements can go into it. Before 
any dominant version of a group’s ethnic identity has crystallised - if 
at all - there is a great variety of ways in which people can try to 
find their bearings, individually and collectively, in an alien environ- 
ment, and still draw on their common cultural descent. 

Thus, in the case of my research in Montana, I came upon 
versions of ethnicity which I had not quite expected to find. In 
letters and diaries, written in the early XXth century, there were a 
number of references to South-Africa, and especially the people of 
Dutch stock there, which conveyed a sense of a triangulated ethnic 
affiliation. Out there in Montana as much as in South-Africa, there 
were outposts of a Dutch world, seen in religious terms as far-away 
shoots of Dutch-Reformed life. There is an almost tribal sense of 
affiliation in some letters, sent from Montana to the Netherlands, 
urging relatives there to migrate to South-Africa rather than to the 
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United States, in order to strengthen the Dutch-Reformed element 
where it was most exposed to British imperialism. In Dutch settle- 
ments just across the Canadian border in Alberta, tied to the Mon- 
tana settlement through many personal links, there was an even 
stronger feeling of tribal affiliation, due to the "Britishness" of their 
social environment. In all these instances, it was not so much Dutch- 
ness in a broad national sense as_ the Dutch-Reformed heritage, 
reinforced by a sense of Calvinist election, which served to put these 
correspondents and diarists meaningfully on the map. 

Later on, in the 1920s and early ‘30s, within the Christian - 
Reformed Church, there was a debate on whether or not adopted 
children could share in the special grace that God had bestowed on 
their adoptive parents. The central issue was whether children that 
were not of the blood of the Covenanted People could share in the 
Covenant. Here we come upon a definition of ethnicity in its most 
narrow construction. This is tribal ethnicity at its most literal, in a 
perfect congruence of the bonds of God’s Covenant and the bonds of 
biology. Ethnicity, in the sense of a shared cultural heritage tying 
members of the Christian-Reformed Church in America to a long 
history of Calvinism in the Netherlands, receives a purely religious 
definition. The "ethnos" has become the Chosen People. 

Yet at the same time other people in our Gallatin Valley settle- 
ment were capable of taking a far more Olympian view of things. To 
them Dutchness, irrespective of fine points of religion, was a mean- 
ingful dimension of their sense of community. The 1920s and °30s 
were a period of religious turmoil. Varieties of premillennialism, with 
all its attendant revivalist fervour, had cropped up in Montana as 
much as elsewhere in America. Quite a number of defections from 
among the Christian-Reformed had occurred. Yet, from an economi- 
cally secure and socially entrenched position, one leading Dutch- 
immigrant family, Jacob Kimm and his wife Willemina, could overlook 
the fray and report back to the Netherlands in perfect detachment. 
In 1932 Jacob, an elderly patriarch by then, proved capable of 
discovering unity in all the recent religious deversity. "There is a lot 
going on here among the Hollanders. Marvel, marvel! Near us we 
have the Reformed church. A mile west of us the free evangelical as- 
sociation. In Manhattan town" (a small railroad town just to the 
North of the Dutch settlement) "another evangelical variety, and then 
the presbyterian church also controlled by Hollanders. Two brothers- 
in-law of Henry Kimm’s wife" (his own daughter-in-law) "do services 
there as elders, not reading, but leading." It is a very astute observa- 
tion. Whatever diversity might have occurred, it did not diminish the 
fact that on either side of every fissure there were "Hollanders", 
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friends, relatives, in-laws. Manifold ties kept people together who had 
each gone their own separate ways in religious matters. 

But others were not quite that Olympian. As they saw it, the 
fanning out of the Dutch implied a weakening of the cohesion of the 
Dutch community and a blurring of the boundary which set it apart 
from its environment. In their attempts at re-affirming the boundary 
in strict and unambiguous terms, they did not shrink from cutting 
into their own flesh. A common Dutch origin - which others might 
consider a meaningful expression of unity and cohesion - to them was 
of lesser relevance than doctrinal purity. If they felt it was mneces- 
sary, with a view to defining the true and pure teaching of the 
church, to draw a line which cut right through the community, that 
was the way it had to be. And as it happened, that was the way it 
was. In 1939 a rift occurred in the central bastion of Dutch com- 
munity life in the Gallatin Valley: the Christian Reformed Church. A 
minority group left to join the Protestant Reformed Church, which 
had earlier in the 1920s been formed following a schism in the centre 
of Dutch-Reformed life in America: Grand Rapids, Michigan In 
Montana as much as in other Dutch-American settlements the rift ran 
right through the community. All the pain caused by the schism, as 
the militantly orthodox protesters saw it, was the certain confirma- 
tion that they were right. "You can’t split rotten wood", as they used 
to say. Splitting is a sign of life. If the common root of Dutchness 
had become rotten and mouldered, it was no longer a viable basis of 
communal life. One should not hesitate then to sever oneself from 
the root. 

Undoubtedly, then, it is not only church and faith that have 
cemented the Dutch community in the Gallatin Valley, but rather 
what one should call: ethnic consciousness. The latter is able to 
transcend religious divisions and draws a wider, more encompassing 
circle around a group of people, defining their characteristic sense of 
identity. Yet it is by no means a very rigid boundary. It gives no 
exhaustive definition of their identity. At best their sense of 
ethnicity - of Dutchness - is no more than a rather vague sentiment 
that affects their behaviour only in certain areas, in their choice of 
friends, or of marriage partners. And sometimes not even there. 
There is always a wide, grey zone where an ethnic community tends 
to blur into its environment. But if we move inwards from the margin 
toward the centre, ethnicity becomes more of a guiding force, leaving 
its imprint on a increasing number of institutions of an unmistakably 
ethnic character. If we look at it that way, we have another vantage 
point from which to consider the role of the church in the Dutch 
community. 
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All my spokesmen who were convinced of the role of the church 
in the preservation of their community, do have a point, but in a 
rather complex way. For indeed, if we look at their past, we see a 
history of conflict and fissure. It does not seem to help us fathom 
the continuity of their communal life. Yet my spokesmen have given a 
crucial clue. Their views give us an insight in what to them formed 
the overarching dimension of their society: religion. Their social 
order based itself on their conviction of being a Covenanted People, 
secure in their anticipation of God’s special Grace. Ethnicity to them 
only counts in this light. As partners to the Covenant, they are 
aware of their perennial links to a distant country where their 
fathers had first seen the light. Thus, they are in a line of Dutch 
descent in a very special, Providential sense, connecting them to the 
Synod of Dordt, to the Secession and to the neo-Calvinism of Abra- 
ham Kuyper, rather than to such accidental places on the map as 
Friesland, or Groningen, or Zeeland. Their line of descent links them 
securely to an old promise of collective salvation. At the same time 
it places them in a tradition that is forever intent on deviation and 
false prophets. They brought with them an age-old virtuosity, defend- 
ing and defining the "true church". They saw signs, they spoke a 
language, which could divide them against themselves, yet could also 
set them apart, collectively, as a group, from any environment that 
stood in a different tradition. Following their emigration their 
environment was no longer Dutch, but American. Thus their constant 
alertness could take on the “ethnic” appearance of a defense of their 
heritage against Americanization. If they felt it was necessary, for a 
clear and unambiguous demarcation from the environment, to draw 
the line right through their own community, that is what they did. 
But, remarkably, the over-all effect was for the parties on either side 
of the dividing line to carry on their fight, not unlike soccer teams 
after the kick-off. There was a unity of discourse, a continued inter- 
action, a frenetic involvement in a fight whose rules and nuances 
were only known to them. Thus, in this rather intricate way, one can 
argue that indeed, in spite of schisms and fights, religion has been a 
factor of their continued existence. 

Clearly, in this kind of functionalist approach to ethnicity, where 
continuity is seen as the unintended outcome of conflict, it is really 
the observer who is engaged in "inventing" ethnicity. Should we grant 
him that freedom, or should we insist on more direct evidence, on 
signs of a clear correspondence between the constructions of the 
outside observer and the views of the insiders? Without such evi- 
dence, aren’t we really in the situation of experts trying to account 
for an airplane crash, yet who are unable to recover the airplane’s 
black box? It is my view that, yes, much of the study of ethnicity 
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nowadays is, and should be, geared toward the recovery of precisely 
that black box. We must search for the inside, if not "in-flight" 
views and voices of those engaged in the defense and definition of 
communities in America along ethnic lines, as communities that are 
in, but not quite of America. We must explore the language that 
they use, the metaphors and metonyms that may, in our case, have 
turned religious argument into ethnic defense and vice versa, This 
would of course requjre that one works one’s way through fairly 
esoteric religious argument, in church journals, Sunday service 
handouts, church classis and church consistory records, records of the 
Christian School Board, and similar material. One should do this with 
a keen eye for such use of language as is meant to construe, if not 
to maintain, a sharp dividing line between the alien world of the 
American environment and the inside group of true believers. 

_ As I see it, there was much in the language of religious debate 
in the 1920s and ’30s that must have struck responsive chords among 
Dutch Calvinists in an American setting. Irrespective of whether the 
language was hallowed by time or had been freshly minted in Amer- 
ica, it must have worked to translate the old antithesis of God’s 
Chosen versus the World into the latter-day version of Dutch Cal- 
vinists versus the alien ways of America. Against the backdrop of 
economic hardship, in the 1920s and °30s, and their loss of cultural 
bearings in the face of revivalist appeals coming from their environ- 
ment, what people in the Dutch community craved was a firm reas- 
sertion of their faith, the affirmation of their own world along clear 
and hard lines. Precisely there lay the strength of the leader of the 
Protestant Reformed Church, the Reverend Herman Hoeksema, in 
ies Rapids, or of his emissary in Montana, the Reverend Bernard 
ok. 

In the journal of the Protestant Reformed church, The Standard 
Bearer, we find an illustration of their daring strategy. In a fiery 
piece of January 15, 1939, shot through with exclamation marks 
Hoeksema writes about "The Nearness of the End". "... the Lord is 
coming! The end of all things is near, is at hand, is upon us! We are 
living in the end! And how fast the end is coming.” These are the 
words of the apostle Paul, but "they are ever gaining in urgency" 
And they address themselves, as Hoeksema emphasises, "to pilgrims 
and sojourners in the midst of all these things". "They are ’elect 
strangers’. Even in God’s eternal counsel they have been set apart as 
Strangers in the world. And in time they become strangers. For, they 
are begotten again unto a lively hope through the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead. They have a new life. Resurrection life 
They are born from above. They are strangers. No longer do they live 
according to the flesh. And their walk and citizenship is in heaven...." 
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Strangers among mere mortals, strangers in America, "elect 
strangers", that is exactly how our Reformed immigrants loved to 
hear the message. It set chords reverberating which they, and only 
they, had in common. This was the language that reminded many of 
them of home. The revivalist calls from their American environment 
may have been equally urgent, yet as one correspondent put it in a 
letter to the Netherlands, they were the voices of "alien preachers". 

What many of the Christian-Reformed despised most in the 
evangelical revival movements around them was, if we may be Par- 
doned the expression, their low price of admission. The enthusiastic 
afflux of people, the sense of conversion brought about by the simple 
call "to come to Jesus", was more the result of an act of free will on 
the part of the believers than of God’s Sovereign Will, separating the 
sinner from the elect, the Godless from the just. And precisely that 
idea of God’s Providential Sovereignty is what the militants among 
the Dutch wanted to keep intact. That same position had been at the 
basis of the conflict about “general grace" versus “special grace” that, 
in 1924, had led to the schism in the Christian Reformed Church in 
Grand Rapids and to the founding of the Protestant Reformed Church. 
Why this emphasis on the doctrine of God’s Sovereignty? Without too 
much difficulty, we can still imagine its strategic value. If the point 
is to erect a defensive line to protect one’s own group, what 
stronger defense could one conceivably have than a doctrine of God's 
special grace, extending solely to one’s own group and setting it 
safely apart from an outside world of the damned and Godless? One 
can also see how unwelcome the alternative view of God’s general 
grace then becomes. It blurs the clear line of demarcation from the 
outside world, since, according to this view, God’s grace extends 
there as well. The openness that Abraham Kuyper had brought to 
Dutch Calvinism with his views of God’s general grace, were curtly 
dismissed in America in the defence precisely of a Dutch Calvinist 
heritage against the encroachments of a rival culture. 

All this may give us a sense of how language that had essentially 
been used for centuries, setting God’s Chosen People separate in the 
world, could acquire new meaning in the American context. One 
further example may show how in fact a man like Hoeksema was very 
much aware of this metaphorical shift, using language itself as a 
metaphor. In a series of articles in the Standard Bearer, entitled 
"Yankee-Dutch", he deplored the fact that “with the loss of the 
Dutch language the last tie that still connected the immigrants from 
the Netherlands to the Reformed Churches of the land of our fathers 
would be severed, a veritable treasure of Reformed literature would 
forever be closed to them." "But the fact remains, nevertheless, that 
the knowledge of Reformed truth is not inseparably bound up with 
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the Holland language." What then was Hoeksema driving at with his 
linguistic metaphor of “Yankee-Dutch"? He quoted a passage from 
Nehemiah about Jews that had married heathen wives and whose 
progeny had begun to speak a mixture of two languages. "To speak 
half in the Hebrew language" - the language of Divine revelation- 
"and half in the language of the heathen nations .. inevitably 
involved a mixture of the truth of God and the lie of idolatry. They 
confused the two, Spiritually these children spoke Yankee-Dutch. And 
in our own day one may hear a good deal of religious Yankee-Dutch." 
God’s people will always find itself in the midst of strangers. These 
strangers are of two kinds. They “are born from the generations of 
God’s people, and they are introduced from without." "For, as to the 
first, all is not Israel that is of Israel. What is born in the Church 
does not all belong to the seed of promise. ... They are in the 
Church, but not of the church. ... They love not the truth, but the 
lie. They care not for the covenant and precepts of the Lord, but 
they hanker after the things of the world. ... And others, for various 
reasons, join themselves to the Church, although they are not living 
members of the body of Christ." "They receive instruction in cate- 
chism, in the home, in the school. They are under the influence of 
the Word of God. But at heart they are carnal. They hanker after the 
world and its lust. They serve other gods. ... Although well aware 
that they belong to a Reformed Church, whose confession is definite, 
and whose faith demands a walk distinct from and in antithesis to 
the world, they gradually try to exert their influence in favor of ’a 
broader view’ and a more liberal walk in the world. And if the 
church does not watch and these instructed foreigners increase in 
number and gain in influence, the result will be that the sharp and 
distinctive lines of the truth are more and more obliterated. Preach- 
ing and instruction gradually become ‘broader’, in order to leave room 
for a walk in fellowship with the world. The Church begins to speak 
a hopeless jargon of Yankee-Dutch!" 

One great danger, as Nehemiah teaches, is in mixed marriages: 
"Sometimes children of the covenant have no scruples to choose their 
companions-for-life from the world and to enter into matrimony with 
downright unbelievers... To Hoeksema things were clear: "One who 
leaves the church in which God gave him a place from infancy, 
merely because he desires to take to himself a wife who is a member 
of a different church, sins before God and his own conscience." No 
good can come of that: " .. under a pretense of Christianity the 
children of the covenant are led into the world." 

Indeed, the metaphor of Yankee-Dutch is an apposite vehicle for 
Hoeksema’s message. The threatening outside world of strangers is 
America. Like Nehemiah’s Israel, God’s people of Dutch stock are sur- 
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rounded by the heathen. And what is worse, there are fellow travel- 
lers in their own midst, walking in fellowship with the world. "All is 
not Israel that is of Israel." Therefore, not only should one turn 
away from the surrounding world, one should not even shrink from 
drawing a line right through one’s own community. Statements like 
these are the clearest confirmation so far of what we have suggested 
as an explanation of all the tension and turmoil among the Dutch 
community in the 1920s and ’30s. In Hoeksema’s views we find the 
tight union of ethnicity and religious doctrine, to support his case 
for a strategy of withdrawal from the world. Hoeksema was the 
uncompromising advocate of the ultimate retreat toward the ethnic 
bastion, narrowly defined. 


If, as we said before, ethnicity should be conceived as a process, 
one can of course never stop at the analysis of only one stage in the 
history of an ethnic community. The parameters of ethnic conscious- 
ness are constantly shifting over time. Never since the 1930s has the 
issue of the identity of the Dutch-American community in the Gal- 
latin Valley been as hotly debated. With the return of prosperity, 
with the passage of time and the passing of generations, some of the 
old lines of conflict have vanished. The Protestant Reformed Church, 
in the Gallatin Valley as in other places, has returned to the fold of 
the Christian-Reformed Church. Some of the statistical indicators of 
ethnic cohesion, such as the rate of in-group marriage, point to a 
slackening of the ethnic bond. What has remained of an ethnic sense 
of community? 

Again, as for earlier periods, the outside observer should try to 
get the inside view. For present-day communities that means that he 
should try to live among their members and get acquainted with as 
many of them, old and young, men and women, high and low, as he 
can manage. And I did. Again, in his interpretations, the researcher 
should let himself be led by their language. And I did. Fortunately, 
among contemporaries, one has the added option of eliciting language 
from them, Not only did I have many loosely structured conversa- 
tions, I also asked people to fill out a little questionnaire. A total of 
98 people, men and women, ranging across the social scale, from high 
to low, from central to marginal, from rich to poor, from young to 
old, but homogeneously of Dutch descent, gave me their views of the 
future of their community. One question I asked was very general: 
"What do you see as the most likely change in the character of the 
community in the near future, say in the next fifteen years?" The 
answers fall in a number of different categories. Some, nine alto- 
gether, see little or no change coming. The community, as they see 
it, will remain a "farm community", more or less the way it has 
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been. But all the others do foresee inescapable changes in the 
character of their community. The changes are essentially of two 
kinds. Some have to do with the character of the community as a 
social order, others with the community seen rather as a moral order. 


As to the first kind of change a large number of responses (23) 
mention economic change and its social effects. People foresee an in- 
creasing consolidation of agriculture in the hands of a few large 
farmers, a gradual disappearance of the smaller farms, less employ- 
ment within the community, and finally the younger generation 
leaving the community in search of employment elsewhere. In _ this 
connection, one of the younger large farmers mentioned the widening 
spread between farmers and labourers socially. The middle layer of 
smaller farmers will disappear and leave a gaping social divide. Four 
answers point up one particular aspect of the expansion of scale of 
farming: farmers from the Dutch settlement are spreading out across 
the valley, in search of more land. Here too the undertone is one of 
an awareness of the impending disintegration of the close-knit, local 
community as they have known it. Others too point to social 
processes which have an effect upon the cohesion of the community: 
“intermarriage with outsiders" (10x), "non-Dutch moving in” (11x), 
“parents working, affects upbringing of children" (1x). Four answers 
mention the ways in which the outside world impinges upon the com- 
munity: "government intervention", "tv". 

Often in combination with such answers, focussing on the com- 
munity as a social order, there were references to changes in the 
moral order of the community. Again people tend to paint a picture 
of decline and decay. A total of 32 answers mention "drugs", “drink- 
ing", or more generally "decay". One uses words such as “materialis- 
tic", “worldly", or "less spiritual" to describe the developments that 
are under way. One respondent, a woman of independent mind who 
after a footloose stage of her life had returned to the old familiar 
world of a Dutch-American community, foresees little change in the 
outward appearance of the Churchill/Amsterdam area. "But the one 
thing I do see changing is the church. It is less and less the glue 
that used to hold our community together. The belief in Christian 
education is fading, twice to church on Sunday and Sunday obser- 
vance are changing. The church used to dictate how we lived, it kept 
us *in line’. Now the younger people don’t care anymore. There used 
to be tight social control which kept people from doing things the 
church thought was wrong. This will be the biggest change in 15 
years. It has already begun." 

In 20 cases people speak of the loss of "Dutch tradition", the 
loss of the “ethnic character" of their community; they foresee "less 
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solidarity" and "cohesiveness". There are a few instances of a sense 
of impending doom: "The small farmer is going out." "Our town, 
Manhattan, is dying." Sometimes we hear echoes of a militant Kuy- 
perianism, but only faintly, as if coming from a distant past. One 
answer, from the pen of someone who once was a member of the 
Protestant Reformed Church, is a good example: "The American 
melting pot syndrome is taking its toll, people are less interested in 
their roots and culture. As a result the antithesis" - and this is pure 
Kuyperian language - "or separation from the world is losing its 
sharp edges." Another respondent, also a former member of the 
Protestant "schismatics’, in his eighties now and not much of a 
militant any more, in spite of the defiant look of his close-cropped 
hair, took his time answering. Before putting pen to paper, he was 
thinking aloud in a mixture of Dutch and English (I underline his use 
of English): "Standing together is getting less. People think “Let the 
government take care of this.’ The younger generation has lived way 
above its means. Let them suffer for it!" He was thinking of “stand- 
ing together", of the old solidarity, when he finally wrote: "Slowly on 
will decrease." He was not satisfied with his answer. He took up his 
pen once again and then, with a little, contented smile, he wrote - in 
Dutch: "Zachtig aan denk ik wordt het minder." It was essentially the 
same statement, but it must have rung truer in his old language. 

Perhaps the tone of this and similar answers may have something 
to do with the return of the rebel Protestants to the fold of the 
Christian Reformed Church. In the eyes of at least a number of them 
it. must have appeared like a despicable compromise, a fudge, a 
watering down, a loss of spirit. It may have affected their views of 
later developments. As one of them put it: "We could return if we 
kept our mouths shut. And that isn’t good, see?" Some of the dif- 
ference in outlook and mentality that was behind the schism of the 
730s, may still be there. 

Only 14 responses are hopeful; they point to the role of the 
church, the school, the faith in God, as forces that will keep the 
community together. 

We should slightly retouch this rather gloomy picture. After all, 
here we have a group of people, who in their diversity are fairly 
representative of the community as a whole, and who do look toward 
the future in undeniable satisfaction with the present. Precisely their 
present awareness of progress and success may have made them 
heedful of signs of decline and slippage. That would be in the grand 
Calvinist manner. We recognise the mentality. One who rests on his 
laurels, gives rein (if not reign) to the devil. Even he who is on the 
right path, should be mindful not to stray. This is not to deny, 
though, that ‘as a group they are on the right path. It appears 
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unmistakably from their answers to some other questions. There they 
show a clear sense of satisfaction with their present situation. 

When asked to compare their present position with what it was 
in 1930, in 1950, and in 1970, the respondents mostly answered in 
terms of continuing progress. The result was the same irrespective of 
whether the respondent’s present economic position was high, mid- 
dling, or low. In comparison with the position of their parents the 
present position of the respondents, according to their answers, 
shows a similar picture of progress. The position of their children 
they deem the same as their own (50%) or better (50%). When asked 
whether their community, in comparison to other rural communities in 
the United States, has on average done better, worse, or about the 
same, 70 out of 95 say “better". When asked whether the solidarity in 
their community had increased, decreased, or remained the same, 35 
say: "increased", 44 say: “the same", and only 15 say it has decreased. 


Although half of all answers came from women, it is strange that 
none of them on paper referred to changes that they had mentioned 
in conversation before: the increased role of women in matters of 
church life. Women too now have the vote in the election of the 
consistory. It is a fairly recent break-through. Earlier on women’s 
only role in church affairs was a supporting ome, organised for 
instance in the Ladies Aid Society, which set up booster events for 
the church and the school. 

It is equally striking that in spite of all the secularisation that 
people see taking place, in spite of the church’s slackening hold on 
the community’s collective outlook on life, there is hardly any refer- 
ence to growing social difference within the community. Even when 
asked about impending changes, people tend to focus on the relation 
of their entire community vis-a-vis the outside world. Only very few 
- and we gave one example - foresee a growing social divide within 
the group. There is still the tendency, much as in the ’20s and 730s, 
to translate tensions within the group in terms of tensions between 
the group as a whole and the outside world. There is a general 
awareness of social differences within the community, of wealth, 
prestige and status, but rarely is there a note of defiance or protest. 


We were able, on the basis of our questionnaire responses, to 
group people according to two measures of social inequality. One was 
in terms of their self-perceived centrality or marginality in the com- 
munity, the other in terms of economic position. What is truly 
remarkable, is the relative unity of view across these two dimensions 
of inequality. To be true, there was a greater awareness among the 
poorer respondents that differences in income had widened within 
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their community. Yet at the same time they were the group most 
likely to deny that economic differences play an important part in 
the life of the community. Much like those that were economically 
better off the poorer respondents saw their own economic history as 
one of continuing progress. Much like the others they tended to 
agree that their community as a whole had done better than similar 
rural communities in the United States. A similar pattern prevails 
among those that see themselves as less centrally involved in the 
life of the community. Their view from the margin was remarkably 
similar to that of the others. 


From this brief synopsis of research findings, I hope the reader 
will have gained a sense of the changing ethnic face of one Dutch- 
American community in the United States. The whole tone of their 
self-reflection has changed. From the militant introspection of the 
1930s it has changed into a blend of nostalgia, contentedness and 
anticipation of change. Yet even today, with its much greater open- 
ness toward the world, the older awareness of common cultural 
descent may still be there. It may have undergone a_ transfiguration, 
it may have lost its precise historical contours, yet it is still there, 
as so many private maps of an ethnic world, whose network spans 
the United States and Canada. 
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15, THE COLONY’ AND THE UNION 
DUTCH-AMERICAN REACTIONS TO THE CIVIL WAR (1861-1865) 


Willemien M. Schenkeveld 


Shortly before 1850 a steadily growing emigration _ from the 
Netherlands to the United States developed. One of the first groups 
was led by the Secessionist preacher A.C. van Raalte and set out in 
1847 in search of prosperity and religious freedom. They settled in 
Michigan, where a cluster of Dutch settlements - among others 
Holland, Zeeland and Overijssel - arose. In 1861, only 14 years after 
this so-called Holland-colony had been founded, the Promised Land 
was struck by the Civil War. ; 

The way the main two historical surveys on "The Dutch in 
America", by J. van Hinte and by H.S. Lucas, deal with this period is 
not wholly convincing.! Whereas it is common knowledge that from 
the second year of war onwards, people in the North were getting 
increasingly tired of the war, Van Hinte and Lucas pay little atten- 
tion to war-weariness among the Dutch, doing so only with respect to 
the Dutch settlement in Pella, Iowa. Much emphasis is laid on the 
"patriotism" of the Dutch and their “dutiful” response to the call of 
arms. Both historians further believe that strong anti-slavery senti- 
ments influenced the Dutch in their support of the war, a flattering 
but improbable assumption: the North waged war to bring the 
Southern "Rebels" back into the Union and for the great majority of 
people the emancipation of the slaves was of Secondary or no impor- 
tance, and in any case not worth the shedding of blood. Only few 
people were such fervent abolitionists that they regarded the emanci- 
pation of the slaves as a (secondary) war-goal. i : 

Therefore, a closer look at the Dutch immigrants’ reactions to 
the Civil War is called for. The following study concentrates on 
those of the inhabitants of the Holland colony in Michigan. The 
newspapers of the Holland colony of this period have all been lost in 
the "Great Holland Fire" of 1870. But enough other documents 
survived: sermons of preachers of the colony and correspondence 
between soldiers and the people back home. Also, the data on enlist- 
ment among the Michigan Dutch tell much about their attitude 
towards the war.? 


Van Hinte and Lucas pay due honour to those 410 Michigan 
Dutch who served in the armies of the Union. As further proof of 
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the patriotic disposition of the Dutch Van Hinte mentions that all 
but 6 of them were volunteers. Unlike what the word volunteer 
suggests, however, a considerable number may be presumed not to 
have taken up arms spontaneously and out of conviction. 

Only during the first year of war enlistment was truly and 
wholly voluntary. Though the pay did offer an attraction, the many 
who took service probably did this mainly out of enthusiasm. The 
wide-spread, early warmindedness was probably shared by the Dutch. 
In Holland Township (the only township for which I found clear 
figures on enlistment before September 1863) a recruiting-officer who 
visited the village in September 1861, in a few days’ time found 50 
men willing to take service. The following months the enthusiasm 
probably dwindled: until the summer of 1862 only a further 10 men 
took up arms.? 

Such was the general trend in the North: when, other than 
expected, the South kept resisting the armies of the North, people 
became weary of the war. In the summer of 1862 a draft for military 
service had to be installed, as volunteers had become very hard to 
find. Every so many months each town had to supply a certain 
number of men. If by a set date this quota had not been filled, a 
draft was held to provide the missing number. To avoid this much- 
dreaded draft towns did their very best to encourage enlistment by 
offering bounties as a reward for enlistment.4 

In September 1862 the first draft was announced and Holland 
Township, too, took measures to avert the danger: "The town of 
Holland has been roused to encourage volunteering to avoid the 
Draft. Four thousand dollars has been subscribed for the volunteers. 
Sixty-one of the town are sworn in, a clean sweep of all the boys. 
Now the married men are allowed to stay home.", Reverend Van 
Raalte wrote in a letter to a colleague-preacher. Also, by request of 
a Committee to Encourage Voluntary Enlistment, Reverend Van Raalte 
held a recruiting-address.6 In this way the town escaped the draft. 
The "boys" were organised as Company I of the 25th Michigan 
Infantry Regiment. In Zeeland and Overijssel, too, money for volun- 
teers was collected.” Information on how many men volunteered from 
these towns is lacking. 

Until the end of the war, four more drafts were held. On these, 
more information can be found, as from now on the Boards of 
Enrollment in West Michigan, which organised the drafts, kept 
detailed records.8 

The second draft was organised in October 1863, only a month 
after the required quota had been made known. As was the case 
almost everywhere the Michigan Dutch had not had time to fill their 
quota and could not escape a draft.? However, none of the draftees 
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of Holland, Zeeland, Overijssel, Laketown and Fillmore (two neigh- 
bouring townships with a predominantly Dutch population) actually 
went to fight. Those who could not get excused for physical disability 
or alienage all preferred to make use of either of the two routes of 
escape the draftlaw offered: they paid the commutation sum of 300 
dollars or bought a substitute.!° Apparently people were quite anxious 
to avoid service. One of the reasons probably was that they were 
needed at home or on the farm. In Holland, for example, out of the 
450 adult men 125, among which the bulk of the bachelors, had left 
the village by now.!! A similar situation probably existed in the 
other villages. 

The townboard records of Holland and Overijssel show that from 
the third round of drafts onwards a set procedure was followed to 
collect money with which volunteers could be attracted. Each time a 
new quota was made known, a townmecting decided on an extra 
property tax. Until this was actually collected the necessary funds 
were acquired by loan. In Overijssel a number of people advanced the 
money, Holland contracted a loan with a bank in the nearby town of 
Grand Rapids. The money was collected in a fund from which a 
Volunteer Committee paid out bounties of 100 to 200 dollars each to 
volunteers.!2_ With this procedure the Dutch followed the general 
practice. Neither was the decision unusual that the Holland townboard 
made on December 31, 1863: "to obtain all recruits possible outside 
this township". This happened as decided and apparently Zeeland, 
Overijssel, Laketown and Fillmore likewise made extensive use of the 
services of the recruiting-officers who mediated between townboards 
and bounty-seekers. Lists the Boards of Enrollment made in 1864 of 
recruits provided by the villages show many names of Americans, 
Irish and Canadians, but very few of Dutch born recruits.!> In this 
way Holland and Overijssel (for the other villages this cannot be 
deduced from the records) escaped the two drafts that were held in 
1864.14 

All villages escaped the fifth and last draft, held in the spring 
of 1865. But after four years of war "volunteers" had become hard to 
find and very expensive: Overijssel in all paid out 3800 dollars, twice 
as much as the preceding drafts had cost. These already had led to a 
fourfold increase of the normal township-budget: the war must have 
led to a tremendous increase in the tax burden. Half of the quota 
of Holland township was filled by 23 villagers. A letter of a colonist 
explains this surprising development: "There is certainly a chance that 
the town of Holland must deliver 49 men and volunteers are hard to 
obtain. Now I have heard talk about casting lots, and those who 
receive the lot would then still volunteer for service and in this 
way obtain the’ bounty."!6 
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Apparently, after the first year of war the Michigan Dutch in 
general preferred to stay home, which raises the question of how 
deeply committed to the war they were. 


Reverend Van Raalte, founder and one of the most influential 
men of the Holland colony, certainly supported the war. Van Hinte 
and Lucas describe him as a great admirer of Lincoln and an ardent 
Unionist!? and this is confirmed by some private letters. In these he 
describes the course of the war in detail, praises Lincoln,!® condemns 
the growing war-weariness, but feels assured that God cannot be 
hindered in his "majestic forward march".!? 

Years after the war, several colonists still remembered Van 
Raalte’s efforts to recruit volunteers.2° One of these speeches has 
survived: the above-mentioned "Address to encourage voluntary 
enlistment", held at the time at the first draft in September 1862. In 
this speech he describes the war as a necessary defence of the 
governmental authority ordained by God. "The government rests in 
God. Listen to God’s servant, support her hands; think what it means 
to have no government; law and authority are being assailed.” He 
emphasises the duties each citizen had toward the “general household 
of society, an institution and a gift of God". To leave the defence of 
the general weal to others is "cold" and "selfish"; taking service is 
described as "God-pleasing behaviour". 

In five sermons of Van Raalte on the war that have been pre- 
served it can also be seen how involved he was in what he saw as a 
justified war against the Southern rebels. A clear condemnation of 
the South can be found for example in the sermon Van Raalte held 
on the day the murder of President Lincoln, just after the war had 
ended, was commemorated. First, Van Raalte says, the death of our 
president teaches us again our dependence on God upon whom all 
power rests. But secondly he explains the murder as a last "revelation 
of the tyrannical spirit of this revolt in order that it may be even 
more laid bare, detested and banished."2! In another sermon he prays 
the Holy Ghost may come over the "inflamed Southerners" who "fight 
in a cruel rage of despair and out of spite and revenge", and 
threaten to bring down the whole country in ruin.?2 

His sermons also show how greatly he valued participation in the 
struggle. For example, in one of his sermons he preaches on the text 
dealing with Jonathan’s one-man-expedition against the Philistines, 
and elaborately describes Jonathan’s courage and _ willingness to 
sacrifice himself for his country.2> In his welcoming sermon to the 
soldiers who returned to Holland in June 1865, he pays much atten- 
tion to their heroism and adventures and thanks them for having 
been "fellow-strugglers in the national struggle’.24 On the other 
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hand he sharply condemns those who do not feel involved: "One does 
not need a sharp political eye to see the foolishness of those who 
soothe themselves with rest and quiet while the country falls apart, 
or whose only care is the safe return of their child or his staying 
out of the army." In this same sermon of 1863 he vehemently 
denounces the draft riots that raged in New York that summer as "a 
spectacle with which New York brings down disgrace upon itself 
before the eyes of the whole world". 

Of other preachers of the colony I found only a few sermons: 
two by Christian van der Veen (preacher in Grand Haven, a village 
nearby Holland) and one by P. de Pree (ordained in Holland in 1865). 
In these sermons they, too, emphasise the importance of the war in 
the defence of the governmental authority ordained by God and in 
the preservation of the country’s unity. Van der Veen in one of his 
sermons condemns those who show no concern for the war in a 
similar way as Van Raalte: "How earnestly do you pray for the poor 
men your money has bought to be a substitute? Can you find time to 
leave your money-making and look at the ghastly spectacle enacted in 
our common history? Ah, the sound of the tool drowns the roar of 
the cannon and the clash of arms." 

Both preachers interpret Lincoln’s death in the same way as Van 
Raalte, Van der Veen hopes this shedding of most dear and precious 
blood will make the cause more holy and will bind us more tightly to 
the government. De Pree even presumes God may have let Lincoln die 
because he would be too weak-hearted to give the defeated Southern- 
ers the punishment they deserve.76 

The way Van Raalte, De Pree and Van der Veen justified the 
war was in accordance with the line followed by the Dutch Reformed 
Church in America, the denomination to which their churches belong- 
ed. In 1862 the General Synod of that church declared that secession 
was unjustified rebellion, and that loyalty to the Union and constitu- 
tional government was each church member's obligation.2”. The 
position the Reformed Church took was the common one for the 
Protestant churches in the North: they all justified the war as a 
necessary answer to the Southerners’ rebellion.28 


But there was another view of the war that could be heard in 
the churches in the North, especially on National Days of Repentance. 
Were the Southerners anything else than the people who executed 
God’s plans with the country? In the final analysis the war had to be 
explained as a judgment God had brought over the nation, a punish- 
ment for the sins of the whole nation. The sins mentioned were 
mostly those caused by opulence: materialism, selfishness and wicked- 
ness. In this ‘view repentance was the first thing required to save the 
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country.2? In this interpretation there was less room for harsh 
judgments on the South, as can be seen in a sermon Van Raalte 
dedicated to this view on the war: "Do we really believe that God’s 
hand is striking us? Have we searched out and learned what he 
wants us to learn? I fear that we were often more concerned with 
the rebels, .. have nourished ourselves on anger and_ bitterness 
against the rebels or this one or that. There has been quibbling 
instead of humility."°° 

Whereas Van Raalfe in this sermon spoke about America as “a" 
nation chastised by God, Van der Veen and De Pree in their sermons 
on the war as a judgment from God, made use of the widely held 
conviction that America was "God’s own country" and that the war 
might turn out to be a dramatic turning-point in its history.3! Van 
der Veen describes the Americans as a chosen people, "drawn to- 
gether from the strongest, most enlightened, most religious countries 
of the Old World", and both preachers state that America’s extraor- 
dinary material blessings brought it to an extraordinary moral down- 
fall, for which it now is being punished so heavily. De Pree’s sermon 
ends with an optimistic view of the future: "Then (after America 
having been converted) our nation will be a beacon for other nations 
that still dwell in darkness, unbelief and superstition." Van der Veen, 
however, turns against such self-righteous thoughts. He acknowledges 
his fear that the war may be only a punishment, without any promise 
for the future. He doesn’t see any sign that the war has a good 
effect on the national character and fears God may have decided to 
fulfil his plans with the New World "with another people, more 
worthy of his intimacy". Still he too presents America as a unique 
nation, the fate of which deserves extra concern of its citizens. 

Van Raalte, Van der Veen, and De Pree emphasised that their 
listeners had also their own sins to blame. When De Pree shows how 
the sin of godlessness reigns among others in the national govern- 
ment, he points out to his audience that they too are to be blamed 
for this: didn’t they themselves choose these leaders? Van der Veen, 
too, tells his audience it is not free of the sin of selfishness he sees 
everywhere. The three preachers did not exclude their followers from 
American society and emphasised their co-responsibility for its 
welfare. 


W.H. van Leeuwen, a preacher of the (much smaller) True Dutch 
Reformed Church, wrote in a wholly different vein. In 1864 he 
published a tract, "The Ship of Church and State", in which he 
strongly warned against getting involved in national affairs.32 

In the foreword to the tract Van Leeuwen addresses his readers 
as "strangers in a strange land" and the tract itself consists of a 
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protracted allegory, in which "Christ’s Bark" is sailed by a small 
group of true believers on the waves of a “high and tempestuous 
Ocean, the Flood". The little bark is surrounded by several vessels, 
representing various segments of society, on which the Spirit of the 
Times has had its destructive effect. Threatening voices rise from 
these: "Follow the Spirit of the Times! Become revolutionaries! Join 
the free-thinkers! Leave and shun the anti-revolutionaries; the 
orthodox are society’s pestilence’. The most horrible of all the ships 
is the Ship of State. This steamer is governed by wicked and immoral 
politicians, and its government is no longer based on God’s grace, but 
is based on “the so-called franchise, suffrage or people’s right’. Van 
Leeuwen’s attitude towards the government thus contrasts sharply 
with the urgent calls to loyalty to "God’s servant" in the sermons of 
the three other preachers. He does not recommend disloyalty, but he 
does strongly recommend to keep a safe distance from "the Affairs of 
State’. When he describes how the Ship of State is struck by "the 
tempest of God’s judgments and plagues, by the waves and storms of 
revolution and troubles", with which undoubtedly the Civil War is 
indicated, the orthodox in Christ’s Bark are meanwhile recommended 
to keep away from this strife and to steer the safe course towards 
Eternity. Apparently God’s judgments are not meant for them. 

Thus Van Leeuwen’s attitude towards the national affairs is very 
different from that of the other preachers. One can hardly imagine 
him recruiting volunteers like Van Raalte did. I didn’t find sermons 
by other preachers of the True Dutch Reformed Church that might 
show whether Van Leeuwen’s attitude was the general one in that 
church. It is not unlikely: historians describe the TDRC of that time 
as a church that viewed the American society with much skepsis and 
stressed its threatening influences on the pure Dutch Reformed 
doctrinal heritage.*3 


What did the Dutch preachers tell their congregations on the 
question of slavery? Van Leeuwen’s ideas can be seen in the preface 
to his tract in which he briefly enlightened his readers on the 
characteristics of American politics. In this foreword he identifies the 
abolitionists as people who "want a wholesale liberation of the slaves, 
be it at the cost of bloodshed, even though God the Lord permitted 
Israel to keep slaves, who were set free only in the 50th year, the 
year of Jubilation." Clearly the emancipation of the slaves was no 
pressing matter for Van Leeuwen. He even held the most conservative 
view possible. Not only did he condemn activism, but he even 
justified slavery on the ground that it is not forbidden in the Bible. 
This argument was only used by very conservative preachers.*4 
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Van Raalte appears to have held a more moderate view. In one of 
his sermons he explains his point of view. He does consider slavery a 
sin: justification of slavery on the basis of the Bible not containing 
an explicit prohibition, he considers one of the fanatical extremes 
which to his distress dominate the discussion on slavery. But, he 
states, although it is clear that God means to abolish this sin, one 
should take care not to try to anticipate the works of Providence: 
one must wait until God gives clear guidance on which way to follow. 
Until then one must respect the slave-owners’ rights, in accordance 
with God’s tenth commandment: "Thou shalt not covet ..."°5 With this 
opinion Van Raalte shared the main-stream of thought in the Dutch 
Reformed Church in America: like many other churches in the North 
this church took a passive position in this controversial matter.>® 

In none of the other four sermons that remain of Van Raalte, 
slavery is mentioned. Even in the sermons given after the war had 
ended, when emancipation had become a fact, and when in hindsight 
many preachers found it appropriate to be thankful for the way 
Providence had decided things, Van Raalte only mentioned the rescue 
of the Union. 

The sermon of Van der Veen does not show what his views on 
the slavery-question were, but De Pree does seem to have been an 
ardent opponent of slavery. In his sermon commemorating the murder 
on President Lincoln just after the war had ended, he does greatly 
rejoice in the abolition of slavery. He describes its cruelty with an 
indignation that indicates real concern. Also, explaining why God had 
brought war over the nation he indicates, next to materialism and 
wickedness, slavery as the principal national sin: "Our standpoint is 
that American slavery, such as it has existed in our country for many 
years ... is a stain of disgrace on the nation, an abomination in the 
eyes Or God, and the reason why He poured out his judgements over 
us. 


The issues of the two local papers encompassing the 1860s have 
been lost, so that little is known about what they wrote on the war. 
In 1860 a Republican newspaper was set up, "De Grondwet" (The 
Constitution), which, in view of its political colour, probably sup- 
ported the war that had been proclaimed by President Abraham 
Lincoln. Also, its editor Jan Roest appears to have been a convinced 
abolitionist. In 1859 he wrote in a letter: "The more I see the clearer 
it is to me that nothing short of a true equality based on humanity 
will save us, and restore that peace and harmony of which there is 
so much lacking. I am through circumstances acting with the Repub- 
lican Party but they will never succeed with their halfway measures, 
and while I act with that party I am advocating the principle of 
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abolition with my people."°® The Democratic newspaper of the colony, 
"De Hollander", took a much more moderate approach towards the 
slavery question: in its issues before 1860 it consistently opposed the 
idea of a war to end slavery and argued that slavery would end in its 
own time.2? Further, remarks in soldiers’ letters about this paper 
indicate that it probably wrote in a rather negative way about the 
war. Probably "De Hollander" voiced the opinions of the majority of 
the inhabitants of the Holland colony: in 1860 and 1864 Holland 
Township gave the presidential election victory to the Democrats.*° 


Letters of Dutch immigrants to their families in the Netherlands 
give more direct information on their views of the war. In all, I 
found 40 letters by 24 different immigrants, in which the Civil War 
is mentioned.*! 

The letters that have been preserved date from December 1861 
or later. By this time little had remained of the initial enthusiasm for 
the war, that the Dutch, in view of their willingly volunteering at 
the outbreak of the war, must have shared. In June 1862, Arnold 
Verstegen wrote from Little Chute, Wisconsin: "The newspapers every 
day are filled with accounts from the battlefront. If I wanted to 
repeat all that, I would run out of paper before 1! had half done. 
Everybody here would have it over with.4? Many probably shared his 
opinion: the letter writers all gave very gloomy reports on the war. 
They often wrote of the great number of people that were killed and 
the destructions that war caused. D.A. Budde wrote from Burlington, 
Iowa: "As you know, the one part of the American people is at war 
with the other. Terrible things happen in those regions where the 
fighting is done. According to the news we receive it seems as if the 
Lord has delivered America to mutual decay and destruction. Almost a 
million soldiers from North and South stand opposed to each other. 
Destruction, plundering and killing are all in the day’s order. Regu- 
larly raids are held, in which infernal enmity is revealed." Peter 
Lankester wrote from Milwaukee: “If God does not intervene and is 
not willing to rescue us, we fear this war will lead to general 
destruction and downfall: it seems that both sides intend to persevere 
until the very end, so that on both sides the fighting is desperate. 
When nowadays news about a new battle arrives, the question is not 
how many hundreds, but how many thousands fell, so that it all 
comes down to a very butchering of people." 

None of the letter writers gave a clear indication that to them 
the Union was worth all this misery. They concentrated in their 
letters on the dramatic aspects of the war, but wrote very little 
about its goal. Remarks on the necessary defence of the government 
or of the unity of the country are lacking in the letters. A few 
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correspondents did condemn the Southern secession as a "rebellion". 
After the war had ended C.M. Budde-Stomp wrote from Burlington, 
Towa: "Four years the North had fought in vain, but now the Lord 
granted the victory ... this was the end of the Rebellion. The first 
battle was at Fort Sumter, where we lost. After four years of battle 
it was retaken and the Union flag was hoisted." But very few people 
showed such Unionist sympathies: most correspondents wrote in a 
rather detached tone about the conflict between North and South 
without showing clear sympathies for the North. 

In this context the negative opinion J.G. Budde had of the 
government is interesting: "From a political point of view the 
question always remains: can a people under a republican government 
in the long run keep up its self-government. Events of the past give 
us proof to the contrary: mighty peoples under such governments 
have fallen and have been destroyed by internal strife.". Also he 
wrote: "Last week I read: never had sin, luxury and fraud risen to 
such extremes as now in Washington, the seat of our government. ... 
Not all, however, have bent their knees for Baal, and if it weren’t 
for God’s people, this nation and people would decay & perish."43 
Such an attitude to the government, not dissimilar from that of 
Reverend Van Leeuwen, may have lessened the enthusiasm to help in 
its defence. Others, for example J.J. Brill who wrote about "Rietsmont 
where the Palace of the South was", and: "Lincoln is dead: now 
Janzen will sit on the throne",44 clearly did not have much interest 
in politics at all. 

Unionism didn’t stir the hearts of the Dutch much, and as these 
letters make suspect neither did the slavery question. A few cor- 
respondents explain how the South seceded mainly because of the 
slavery question, without giving any comment on this. Only three 
people write more. C. Jongewaard wrote: “I think more highly of 
white than of black and with me many are tired of this war since 
long, but it probably will not end before others take over the helm. 
They declare openly they will not stop before the last black man is 
free. I think quite differently though, I think it is all right to keep 
slaves, though I would not want them myself. The apparently badly 
informed J.J. Brill and his nephew A.P. Brill wrote from Milwaukee 
that they opposed slavery, because "We do not want to become slaves 
as long as we have the right."46 
. Whereas political views on the war are scarce in the letters, it 
is very often described as a judgment by God on the wicked ‘and 
luxury-sickened nation. This view on the war, in which there is no 
explicit choosing of the side of the North either, is given again and 
again. Thus Peter Baden wrote: "You will probably have heard much 
about the war here in America. The country is in a terrible state. 
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God visits this nation with many judgments because of its sins, 
neglection of God’s commandments, wastefulness and pride." J.G. 
Budde wrote: "Because of the prosperity we have been granted here 
for years, our people kicked out, forgot their Lord and Creator and 
became defiant. The Lord chastises our eOUMETY heavily, but up to 
now the people have not humbled themselves." Although - one can 
hardly expect the letter-writers to blame themselves explicitly for 
sinfulness, the readiness with which some of them accused the people 
of wickedness, does give the impression they saw themselves as truer 
believers. In any case, the letter-writers did not give any indication 
that they felt responsible for the state their nation was in. The 
letters show that the admonitions of the preachers to a sense of 
involvement in the national affairs must have been rather fruitless. 

Most immigrants apparently did not feel any obligation to par- 
ticipate in the bloodshed in which, as Peter Baden wrote, people die 
as lambs at the slaughter."*® The draft thus evoked nothing but fear 
and dislike: complaints about it can be found in almost every letter. 
Especially the impersonal character of the draft caused much indigna- 
tion. As G.W. Bloemers wrote: "All men between 18 and 45 years old 
without distinction are liable to service, without distinction whether 
both father and sons are included." And Peter Baden complained: Tt 
does not make any difference whether someone has children or old 
people to care for, that is simply not considered." Peter Lankaster 
gave the most lively account of his fears: "53 had to be drafted, 53 
out of 330 conscripts. I was in Milwaukee on that day. How anxious a 
day this was for me and thousands of others I cannot describe, and | 
shall never forget it. ... (after the draft is held those who have been 
drafted) receive notice to appear before the commissioner who 
transfers them to the camp without delay. So imagine the state of 
mind of somebody who has wife and children and within a few days 
has to leave everything to go to camp, to be drilled and then taken 
to the battlefield without hardly any hope of a safe. tefurn: But the 
Lord be praised who saved me and to Him alone all glory is due.' ; 

Apparently the correspondents did not think that taking service 
had a distinct moral value: they wrote without any disapproval about 
people who tried to escape from the draft by buying a substitute, 
paying the commutation sum or even by moving to Canada. 


Of about twenty soldiers from Holland and the surrounding region 
letters to their families in Michigan have been preserved. Of three 
soldiers, Benjamin and Dirk van Raalte (sons of A.C.) and Jan Wilter- 
dink, about one hundred letters remain. All three belonged to Com- 
pany I, that left Holland in September 1862. Of the other soldiers 
much less, sometimes not more than one letter has been preserved. 
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From these letters it is not always possible to deduce what 
ideas the soldiers had on the war. The soldiers wrote very little 
about that - they filled their letters with reports on fights, descrip- 
tions of camp life, information on their state of health, and com- 
plaints about the amount of letters they received from home. They 
were little inclined to reflect on the goal of the war they were 
waging. 

Very probably they did not take up arms out of abolitionist 
convictions: the few remarks they made on the “peculiar institution" 
and its victims again show that, in general, the Dutch cared little 
about slavery. Only one soldier, Jan Wilterdink wrote about the 
blacks in a serious and positive way, describing them as "friendly" 
and "impressive". Once he attended a black church and was very 
much impressed by its intense emotionality. He wrote: "The negroes 
are not as stupid as people say they are. Those that say this should 
come and see the true state of these people who are slaves. ... Here 
the negroes put to shame the white and free people because there is 
not much religion here among the slave-owners." Jan Wilterdink is 
the only soldier who pays some attention to the difficulties of the 
blacks: he tells about blacks who seek the protection of the Northern 
army, and about the colonel of the regiment who has been accused of 
helping slaves to flee to free territory - at which he remarks that 
the colonel always does the right thing. However, he tells these 
things in a rather detached way, which does not make it likely the 
slavery question played a part in his decision to take service.>! 

When the other soldiers write about blacks, they describe them 
only as an odd and amusing kind of people. Dirk van Raalte for 
example wrote: "I wish you all could see those blacks: their funny 
and crazy games are great to see. They act just like little Allie, no 
even worse.">2 Several soldiers made remarks like: "All you can see 
are mules and negroes, the ones stink as much as the others."°? Once 
when Benjamin van Raalte witnessed a slave-auction, the only remark 
he could think of afterwards was a joke about how he would like to 
buy a little negro for his baby-sister.>4 

The Dutch soldiers do not seem to have been much concerned 
about the blacks, an attitude they shared with the majority of the 
Union soldiers.°5 Thus, the Emancipation Proclamation by President 
Lincoln, with which the war for the Union became one for the slaves 
as well, did not get a grateful reception. When in the beginning of 
1863 the Proclamation was issued some Dutch soldiers, too, showed 
their discontent. Gerrit Slotman wrote: "How and in what way the 
war comes to an end does not matter to the soldiers as long as peace 
does arrive. To free slaves is repugnant to us and if only we could 
get out of this we would do it immediately." Remarks by Benjamin 
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van Raalte and Jan Wilterdink on their fellow soldiers in Company 
show that many of them did not want "to fight for the slaves 
either.>” ; ; 

Probably patriotic fervour and aversion of the "Rebels played a 
more important role for the soldiers. Dirk and especially Benjamin 
van Raalte gave regular evidence of their love for the Union. They 
did so in short statements like: "I am going to bed now. That means 
sleeping on a board. But it is all for the Unionil!’, "It is said that 
the Rebels want to return into the Union. If they do it is all right 
and if they do not we shall bring them in’, and "I am glad Lincoln 
has so much power, more than any president ever had before, and 
that is good".5® ; 

A few other soldiers (who enlisted in the first year of the war) 
made similar remarks, declaring that they would not stop fighting 
before the "Rebels" were back in the Union.5? The fierceness of some 
soldiers can be seen, too, in their aggressive anti-Southern remarks. 
Walter Weener for example wrote: "I think we should rob and loot, 
burn and lay waste what we can, that would make them think 
again.© And Benjamin van Raalte declared: "I saw several dead bodies 
in this campaign that have been stifled in the Southern Confederacy. 
They are people, true, but they are rebels too and will beset and 
rebelhood must perish, though it be their last man. Soldiers 
reached such a mercilessness only after some time: a stay, sometimes 
for years, in the hostile South combined with often very hard cam - 
paigning against a tenacious enemy of course whipped up _ hostile 
ieee a development can be seen in the letters” of Jan Wilterdink. 
The first year after his enlistment he does not give any opinion at 
all on the war and apparently the Union did not occupy his mind 
much. In June 1863, however, he suddenly wrote: "The draft will 
continue until our government overtakes the rebellious and hardhead- 
ed rebels and their shameful treason in the South." And a few months 
later; "Those with insight into the trials of our land that _happened 
here in the South can see what a mad Rebellion this is. I had 
entirely different thoughts about this war when I was home, but my 
eyes sec, my ears hear an entirely different story than the news- 
papers enlighten you with. Although I would still like to agree with 
my family, nevertheless conditions are such that I am _ no_ longer 
lukewarm or cool towards the Rebellion." Until the end of the war he 
went on making occasional anti-Southern remarks, and at the end he 
exclaimed: "The Noble Deed is done! Hurrah for the Unionl!", some- 
thing which would have been unthinkable in the beginning.©? 

In other collections of letters Unionist or anti-Southern remarks 
are almost totally absent. Willem Ledeboer, for example, in his 30 
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letters did not go beyond one single mumbled: "I feel love for my 
country." On the other hand some _ soldiers repeatedly expressed 
their longing for peace - apparently this was stronger than their 
wish to conquer the rebels. Johannes van Lent, for example, repeat- 
edly wrote things like: "O, brother, may the Lord speedily grant us 
peace and love again, o that those would be restored again." And, 
whereas A. de Vree wrote in 1864: "When we speak with the Rebels 
they say they will not be able to hold out longer than this year. I 
hope though that the score will not be settled before justice will 
have been revealed. The Lord has been with us until now and I can 
not or must not believe otherwise than that He will still be with us. 
God is a God of Justice and therefore He shall reveal Justice."®4, 
Jacob Smits reported: "From all around we hear good voices, even 
from the rebels that come over to us. O brother, it is a word and a 
sign of God. Return the sword to the sheath and we are saved."® 

The character of the letters of most of the soldiers makes it 
hard to believe they were fervent patriots. Probably many took 
service not so much out of idealism, but for example out of curiosity, 
for the pay or because of social pressure exerted on them. 


As strong a disgust of the war as the people at home showed in 
their letters is not apparent in those of the soldiers, however. For 
them it was harder to be objective with regard to the killing and 
destruction in which they themselves participated. The longer they 
were in the army, the harder it became for them to distance them- 
selves from a war in which they had invested so much. 

The results of the elections that were held in November 1864 
show how much more the soldiers were or had become involved in 
the war than the people at home. In Holland Township the Democrat 
McClellan, known as a peace-candidate, won an easy victory. But, like 
the majority of the Union soldiers, Company I was in favour of 
continuation of the war and voted for Lincoln. They did not want to 
“vote for a man the Rebels like", and McClellan got only a quarter of 
the votes of the Company. 

The Lincoln-voters apparently were angered by the Democratic 
disposition of the colony, as is shown by the words of Benjamin van 
Raalte. "The way the Company comes down on the copperheads in the 
Colony pleases me a lot. They say that, should they ever enlist 
again, it will not be for Holland. Even Kentucky would be better." 
("Copperheads" was the common term of abuse for peace-Democrats. 
It referred to the noiseless, dangerous attack of the copperhead 
snake.) 

Already before that the letters of some soldiers contain signs of 
irritation with respect to the attitude at home. They complain about 
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the negative reports the newspapers give of the war, or write that 
others should come and help in the fight. The efforts made at the 
home front to escape the draft led to much irritation by some 
soldiers. In December 1863 Jan Wilterdink wrote: "It seems to me that 
the people in Holland can not get a good night’s sleep because they 
are so afraid of the lottery drawing. Enlistment is really the best. 
They get a good sum of money in their pockets and have the honour 
of being called volunteers. It gives me great pleasure that Hendrick 
Broeck was drafted. I am sure he paid the 300 dollars. If he was 
drafted five times over again I would still say it was good. Whoever 
is able should go and help our land." What especially caused anger 
was the tax system from which the volunteer bounties were paid, as 
this hit the families of the volunteers as well, which was seen as a 
great injustice. Benjamin van Raalte among others wrote: "They do all 
they can to stay home. They even asked money from parents who 
already have children in the war and who are too old to take service 
themselves. This to buy substitutes in order to stay out of it with 
their own kit."°° Benjamin van Raalte and other soldiers must have 
felt deserted by their fellow villagers who quietly went on farming 
while they fought a bloody war for them. 


The sources available thus show that the picture Van Hinte and 
Lucas sketch of the Dutch reactions to the war is somewhat idealised. 
In reality, after some time, the importance of the war to defend the 
government’s authority and to restore the Union, although stressed by 
most preachers, was no longer strongly felt. Anti-slavery sentiments 
do not seem to have been of any importance at all - people like Jan 
Roest and De Pree apparently could not change this. 

Whether the Dutch supported the war less than native Americans 
did is hard to say. Probably they shared the initial patriotic fervour, 
and their anxiousness later on to avoid service was not exceptional at 
all. As said, most preachers followed the course of loyalty to the 
government of the Protestant Churches, and the Dutch soldiers held 
roughly the same views as their American brothers in arms. 

However, it does seem that for the Dutch the American political 
values had less importance. In Unionist thought the South had to be 
brought back into the Union not only because it had challenged the 
government’s authority. It was also thought that the Union had to be 
preserved because it embodied the political principles of republican 
democracy, justice and freedom which were so much part of Ameri- 
ca’s identity as a unique nation, principles that, it was thought, the 
South had betrayed.®7 

Such thoughts are absent in the Dutch immigrants’ reactions to 
the war that have been preserved. In the sermons of the Dutch 
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preachers the war is only seen as the necessary defence of a govern- 
ment ordained by God. In the descriptions of America as a unique 
nation, which we find in some sermons, its political institutions are 
not mentioned. And whereas American soldiers with Unionist con- 
victions regularly declared they fought for justice and freedom, none 
of the Dutch soldiers wrote anything about values embodied by the 
Union. On the other hand, the tract by De Pree and some immi- 
grants’ letters show that some Dutch had little affinity with Ameri- 
ca’s political system. 

Also, as some immigrants’ letters indicate, for some Dutch their 
orthodox religion created a certain distance between them and the 
nation in trouble. The tract by Van Leeuwen, viewing America with 
much suspicion and declaring involvement in national affairs to be 
dangerous and distracting from the matters of the soul, makes it not 
unlikely that his congregation on the whole tended less to a "loyal" 
and patriotic attitude towards the war than that of, for example, 
Reverend Van Raalte. 
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16. CULTURAL CONTINUITY AND ADAPTATION AMONG DUTCH IMMIGRANTS 


IN THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


Janny Lowensteyn 


Introduction 


Quebec presents a special case of cultural continuity and adapta- 
tion of immigrants, as it is a small francophone area in an almost 
exclusively anglophone North America. Not only are immigrants faced 
with their own linguistic and cultural insecurities but they are also 
affected by such insecurities on the part of the indigenous popula- 
tion. 

More often than not the linguistic dimension is assumed to be 
responsible for the fact that only a tiny proportion of Dutch 
immigrants to Canada settled in Quebec at any given time. In its 
simplest form the argument goes that the Dutch find it easier to 
learn English than French, and that they have more in common with 
cultures of Anglo-Saxon than of Latin countries. In this respect the 
Catholic faith professed by the majority of Quebeckers is noted as a 
hindrance. Thus, the point made is that the Dutch expected cultural 
adaptation to be so difficult in Quebec that they largely avoided 
settling in that province altogether. 

The above argument is too simplistic and leaves out a consider- 
able number of other possible causes for the dearth of Dutch in 
Quebec, which have little to do with cultural adaptation or the 
difficulties thereof. They could be of a political or economic nature 
or be related to an anti-immigrant bias rooted in Quebeckers’ own 
cultural insecurities. 

To shed light on the question I will look at the three fairly 
distinct periods during which a certain group movement of Dutch into 
the province can be detected: 

1) the Loyalist period 
2) the first half of the 20th century 
3) post-World War II immigration 


Methodology 


I have relied mostly on documentary evidence although oral 
history has also proven to be a useful tool. As far as the written 
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word is concerned, it should be noted that, in addition to the pio- 
neering work done by Ganzevoort, and the relative wealth of infor- 
mation available about the Calvinist segment of the Dutch population 
in Canada, there is a treasure to be mined from the files of the 
Catholic Immigrant Services stored in the Government of Ontario 
Archives. With respect to oral history, I have been able to make use 
of part of the collection of taped interviews stored at the Multicul- 
tural History Society of Toronto and also of my own interviews done 
in the context of the Oral History of Montreal Project of Concordia 


University. 


Loyalists 


Leaving aside any earlier settlement by the odd individual, the 
earliest group movement into Canada by people of Dutch origin came 
as part of a contingent of United Empire Loyalists during the latter 
part of the 18th century. Loyalists were a mixed bag of English, 
Irish, Scots, Germans, Dutch and others, some of whose families had 
lived on this continent for generations. 

Two major waves of Loyalists arrived in Canada, one of about 
30,000 mainly from the coastal area around New Jersey landed in the 
Maritimes (New Brunswick, Nova Scotia), while a smaller group of 
around 6,000 made their way up from the Hudson Valley to what is 
now Ontario and Quebec. The plains south of Montreal, called the 
Eastern Townships, were fertile and heavily wooded, Once cleared, 
this land was ideal for dairy and mixed farming. Nevertheless, most 
Loyalists settled in Upper Canada. The reason for this was political. 

While the British government was prepared to settle these people 
and reward them for their loyalty, it was not considered a good idea 
to have them too close to Montreal. The argument by Governor 
Haldimand, that a culturally, linguistically, and religiously different 
French population would form a more effective barrier to the incur- 
sions of settlers from the U.S., was accepted in London (Ashton, 
1974, p. 24). However, in spite of directives to go West to strategic- 
ally less sensitive locations, and other measures such as denial of 
government grants, about 1,000 Loyalists settled in Lower Canada and 
refused to leave. There were arguments about land claims but even- 
tually the settlers were permitted to stay. 

Although Haldimand’s orders by themselves may have been a 
forceful enough deterrent for most against settling in Quebec, other 
possible deterrents are mentioned in the literature. Moir (1978) 
considers that Republicans and Loyalists had fought for three essen- 
tial rights: ‘ representative institutions, English common law, and 
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freehold land tenure. None of these rights existed in Quebec. The 
result, according to Moir, was alienation and settlement in Upper 
Canada. Ashton (1974) however, claims that legal and constitutional 
concerns of settlers were concentrated exclusively on land and _ the 
mechanism of its distribution and exploitation. Considering the 
practical rather than philosophical bent of farmers anywhere, as well 
as the hardships endured during the trek to Canada, one would be 
inclined to believe that the new arrivals said the English, German or 
Dutch equivalent of "J’y Suis, j’y reste". 

Regarding the proportion of Dutch among the Loyalists, a study 
done for the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism 
arrived at an overall Canadian figure of 10% but we have no way of 
knowing whether this is true for Quebec as well (Ruch, 1982). The 
figure of 10% Dutch is also encountered though in the 1880-1881 
census of places where the Dutch seem to have concentrated, for 
example St. Georges de Clarenceville where 121 of the 1186 inhabi- 
tants listed Dutch nationality although none were born in Holland. 

The question from a social and cultural perspective is: were 
there any Dutch characteristics present upon arrival in Canada and 
which, if any, were subsequently maintained? At the time of the 
American Revolution, the Dutch Reformed Church in America began 
adopting the English language for worship. But women in particular 
continued to speak Dutch in their homes and at church well after 
that date (Kenney, 1980). This is corroborated by the examination of 
an old family bible in the possession of one Quebec based Loyalist 
descendant which shows entries made up to 1775 written in perfect 
Dutch. Remnants of material culture, sparse even in the Albany 
region where most of these "Dutch" Loyalists originated, are almost 
non-existent in Quebec. 

Land grants show an ethnically mixed population of Loyalists. In 
Dunham Township, the first township to be erected in Lower Canada, 
of the 35 grantees, 7 appear to be Dutch: 2 Ruiters, 3 Reicherts (or 
Rykerd), and 2 Ten Eycks (Thomas, 1866). Elsewhere, one finds names 
like Albrecht, Cuyler, Dyke, De Haren, Schouten, Van Antwerpen, and 
Van Vorst. They are rather dispersed and form a small proportion of 
the total number of settlers, insufficient to sustain the mother 
tongue. 

The genealogy of the Ten Eyck family shows the sort of develop- 
ment we might expect to have taken place in other families as well: 
Dutch christian names until shortly after the turn of the century, but 
only in case of in-group marriage. Where the spouse was English, the 
children would be given English names. Inscriptions and epitaphs on 
all but the very earliest gravestones (which are missing at the Ten 
Eyck family cemetery) are also all in English. 
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This group was, of course, numerically too small to establish any 
institutions such as a church. Their larger number in Upper Canada 
allowed for this but even there political circumstances aided its 
demise early in the 19th century. 

We must conclude that Dutch Loyalists in Quebec almost 
immediately gave up any cultural distinctiveness, mostly due to lack 
of numbers. They adapted, no, assimilated very quickly, not to the 
French-Canadian culture dominant in the province, but to that of 
their closest neighbours, their fellow Loyalists, a development that 
can be expected in a rural society. 


The first half of the twentieth century 


Immigration to Canada directly from the Netherlands (rather 
than by way of the United States) began to take shape during the 
first half of the twentieth century. The U.S. was a major competitor 
for immigrants, at least during the first quarter of the century, and 
within Canada the West tended to compete with the East. Within the 
East, Ontario’s pull was much stronger than that of Quebec. 

By 1901, out of a total of 33,845 persons in Canada claiming 
Dutch origin, 1,554 lived in Quebec, and 23,280 lived in Ontario 
(Table I). These figures must be approached with a great deal of 
caution. As Sas (1957) points out, not all those who entered Canada, 
came from the Netherlands. Mennonites from Russia claimed Dutch 
origin, and so did second and third generation Dutch from the U.S. 
who settled primarily in the West, and descendants of United Empire 
Loyalists who can be found in the East. The discrepancy between 
Ontario and Quebec can, therefore, at least in part be explained by 
the uneven distribution of Loyalists and by the fact that there are 
Mennonite communities in Ontario but none in Quebec. 

In fact, the total Dutch-born population in Canada in 1901 
amounted to no more than 385, of whom 112 lived in Ontario and 73 
in Quebec. Smaller numbers were found in Manitoba, British Columbia 
and Saskatchewan and a sprinkling also in the other provinces 
(except in Prince Edward Island) (Table II). 

In 1931 a peak was reached with 10,736 Dutch-born in Canada of 
which 3,744 in Ontario, a total of over 6,000 in the Western provin- 
ces, and only 490 in Quebec. It must be kept in mind that population 
statistics from this period too, are difficult to interpret. For example, 
the distinction between Dutch from overseas and from the U.S. was 
only introduced in 1925. Also, emigration figures to the U.S. are not 
available although it is known that many used Canada as a convenient 
stepping stone on their way to the U.S.A. 
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TABLE I 


Racial Origin of the Population, Rural and Urban, Canada and the 
Provinces, 1871 and 1901. 


1871 1901 
Total Total 
Population Netherl. Population Netherl. 
1 

total , 3,485,761 29,662 5,371,315 33,845 

Canada urban 710,143 2,067 2,014,222 8,744 
tural 2,775,618 27,595 3,357,093 25,101 
total 103,259 242 

P.EL. urban (2) 14,955 34 
rural 88.304 208 

total 387,800 2,868 459,574 2,941 

Nova Scotia urban 32,082 56 129,383 725 
rural 355,718 2,812 330,191 2,216 

total 285,594 6,004 331,120 3,663 

N.Brunswick urban 50,213 417 77,285 783 
rural 235,381 5,587 253,835 2,880 

total 1,191,516 798 1,648,898 1,554 

Quebec urban 271,851 64 654,865 386 
rural 919,665 734 994.833 1,189 

. total 1,620,851 19,992 2,182,947 23,280 
Ontario urban 355,997 1,530 935,978 6,160 
rural 1,264,854 18,462 1,246,969 17,120 

. total 255,211 925 
Manitoba urban (2) 70,436 226 
tural 184.775 699 

total 91,279 345 

Saskatchewan urban (2) 14,266 51 
rural 77,013 294 

total 73,022 369 

Alberta urban (2) 18,533 120 
rural 54,489 249 

total 178,657 437 

Br.Columbia = urban (2) 90,179 224 
rural 88.478 213 

total 27,219 89 

Yukon urban (2) 9,142 36 
rural 18,077 53 

total 20,129 - 

N.W.T. urban (2) - - 
rural 20,120 - 
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(1) Includes the four original provinces of Canada only (Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Quebec) 
(2) Racial origin figures not available 


Source: 1931 Census, Table 35, pp. 710-723, as cited in Sas 
(1957: 36). 
TABLE Il 


Population Born in the Netherlands: Canada and the Provinces, 1901- 
1941 


1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 
Canada 385 3,808 5,827 10,736 9,923 
Prince Edward Island - 11 - 16 11 
Nova Scotia 19 24 51 29 95 
New Brunswick i 32 32 62 49 
Quebec 73 174 313 490 525 
Ontario 112 687 1,123 3,774 3,639 
Manitoba 57 730 1,042 1,444 1,109 
Saskatchewan 36 628 984 1,225 858 
Alberta 17 1,136 1,765 2,466 2,142 
British Columbia 49 379 515 1,224 1,484 


Yukon Territory 15 7 2 3 3 


Northwest Territories - - = 3 8 


Source: (1957: 31) Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canadian 
Census, 1941, Vol I, as quoted in Sas. 
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TABLE III 


Available Agricultural Jobs, by Province, March, April, May, 1925 


Province March April May 
Nova Scotia 14 21 26 
New Brunswick 5 9 10 
Quebec 23 42 37 
Ontario ; 1,026 1,647 851 
Manitoba 1,187 1,694 1,584 
Saskatchewan 1,687 4,048 1,256 
Alberta 998 3,740 2,207 


British Columbia 176 182 149 


Statistics supplied to the Dutch Consulate, Montreal, by Employment 
Service Canada. (Ganzevoort, 1975, 203) 


Emigration to the West was actively promoted by steamship 
agents on a commission basis and by private agents. This, together 
with enticements like free or cheap land and free placement services 
must account for the pull of the West. Interestingly, just before the 
outbreak of World War II, Dr. Black, director of colonisation for the 
Canadian National Railways, characterised the Dutch as falling into 
two categories; market gardeners and farmers. For the former he 
considered the best areas to be Holland Marsh (just north of Toron- 
to), Edmonton (Alberta), and Winnipeg (Manitoba), while for the 
latter the mixed farming areas of Ontario, the area around Edmonton, 
and New Brunswick were suitable in his view (Ganzevoort, 1975, 
Report by Consul Luden, Montreal, 20.5.1938). No mention was made 
of Quebec although that province has areas equally good for market 
gardening and dairying. 

A good explanation would be that there were few agricultural 
jobs in Quebec while there were plenty in Ontario and the Western 
provinces except British Columbia, if 1925 can be taken as a typical 
year (Table Ill). For example, the total number of agricultural jobs 
for March, April and May amounted to thousands in Ontario, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, but to only 102 in Quebec. 

In addition to such a powerful reason for avoiding Quebec, there 
could be other explanations. Dr. Black was probably sensitive to the 
fact that in Quebec there was an ideological bias against immigrants 
who were thought to integrate with the English, thereby weakening 
the relative position of the French in Canada (Petersen, 1955, p- 
120ff). 
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Protestants naturally avoided the Catholic environment of Quebec, 
while Ganzevoort found that the Dutch Roman Catholic church was 
reluctant to encourage Dutch emigration to Quebec "because of a 
suspicion that French-Canadian catholicism shared the liberalism of 
French catholicism" (Ganzevoort, 1975, p. 33). 

But not all immigrants were farmers. Montreal, the largest city 
in Canada at the time, should have attracted professionals, industrial 
and service workers and trades people. A report by the Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration states that Quebec Dutch were well 
above the average for all Dutch in Canada in years of schooling. For 
example, in 1941, 48.5% of them had received nine years of schooling 
compared to 25.5% in Canada as a whole (Canada, 1951, p. 70). 

However, not only did these people run into the problem of 
unemployment, but the available jobs east of Toronto tended to offer 
lower wages and longer working hours than in Toronto. A report 
made by the Dutch Consul General in Montreal concerning the period 
of June 1, 1924 to May 31, 1925, under the heading “Notes re chances 
of non-agriculturists emigrating to Canada", gives a good idea of who 
actually came to Quebec and what happened to them. 

In those 12 months and during a pre-War peak period of Dutch 
immigration, one hundred persons registered at the Consulate (plus 
one who died). Of these, 37 returned to Europe, 5 moved, 5 were 
deported, and 6 left for the U.S.A. Thus, at least 53 out of 100 were 
not successful in Quebec or even in Canada after two or three years. 
There were only 5 agriculturists among them. For 9 no occupation 
was listed. Another 39 had an occupation other than farming. Of the 
other 47 some were still in Canada, although not all of them were 
successful. Some must have left Canada, and the Consul felt that in 
time more of them would return (to the Netherlands). He stressed 
that this was the Montreal and not the Canadian situation (Gan- 
zevoort, 1975, Report by the Netherlands Consul General, July 6, 
1927). 

So how did those who stayed and were more or less successful 
adapt to the dominant culture? 

The Dutch community in Quebec was concentrated almost entirely 
in Montreal but still too small to support significant institutions. 
There were no Dutch churches but there is at least one report of an 
association called “Door Eendracht Sterk" (Strength Through Unity) 
which was established by Dutch professionals to give information and 
aid to Dutch immigrants (Ganzevoort, 1975, p. 203). At least during 
World War Il and possibly even before then there also existed the 
Holland-Canada Society, which organised some social events. Also, 
during the pre-World War II years, aid and entertainment was or- 
ganised by some individuals for Dutch sailors laid up in the port of 
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Montreal. During the war that function was taken over by Nederland 
ter Zee (Free Holland on the Sea). At that time the small community 
benefited from extra resources that became available. They included 
financial resources such as the funding of Nederland ter Zee but even 
more so status and honour associated with frequent visits by Dutch 
royalty from Ottawa (Princess Juliana came down once a month), 
positions on the committees of several associations (Holland-Canada 
Society, Nederland ter Zee, the Dutch section of the Red Cross), and 
increased wealth from war production for individuals such as Robert 
Noorduyn who saw the payroll at his aircraft manufacturing plant 
increase from 130 in 1939 to 11,500 in 1943. All of this must have 
brought pride and security and a sense of identity to the few 
hundred Dutch families who lived in Montreal at that time. 

Overall, however, the community stood out more for what was 
lacking than for what it had to offer. No churches, no newspaper 
and, in contrast with Toronto, Hamilton and Winnipeg, not even a 
representative of the Emigration Central of Holland. 

The small size and weak structure of the pre-World War II Dutch 
community in Quebec predestined its members to be assimilated. In 
fact, when this research was done in the early 1980s only a handful 
of pre-war Dutch immigrants could be found. Among them were no 
farmers and none that had integrated on the French side. The 
persons interviewed were difficult to differentiate from any Canadian- 
born anglophone in terms of lifestyle and attitude, and they had little 
to do with Holland and the Dutch. 

But there are reports from the CRC which indicate that at least 
some of its older members (who had arrived before World War II and 
joined the Montreal congregation at its inception after the war) had 
maintained their mother tongue to the degree that the change of 
language used in the CRC from Dutch to English brought them real 
hardship. 

Aside from these few CRC members, the pre-war Dutch had 
scattered and disappeared and we must conclude from the available 
evidence that assimilation took place primarily within the anglophone 
community, 


Post World War II Immigration 


; World War II was truly a watershed in Canadian immigration 
history. The war and its aftermath had created vast numbers of 
homeless and disillusioned people looking for an opportunity to start 
a new life. Europe was devastated and, even with American aid, the 
tebuilding process took many years. 
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The Netherlands, after several military actions, by the end of 
1949 had virtually lost all its East Indian possessions (now Indonesia), 
and thereby also lost an outlet for part of its surplus population. 
Meanwhile, the Cold War began having a demoralising effect on many. 
Across the Atlantic Ocean lay lands of “milk and honey", plentyful 
farmland, freedom from rationing, and an abundance of nylons and 
cigarettes. Many were also concerned with lack of space in Holland 
and with the multitude of regulations which are a by-product of 
overcrowding. The government saw emigration as its main tool to 
relieve overpopulation. ae 

Another issue was trade development. Having lost its colonies in 
the post-war years, the Netherlands were obliged to look for other 
export markets and the prospect of having the country massively 
represented in young nations with growing markets became progres- 
sively more attractive. Others pushed emigration to Canada for 
reasons of their own. Thus, the Christian Emigration Central worked 
extremely hard to recruit emigrants for Canada which it considered 
an ideal environment for its constituents with the exception of 
Quebec. Catholics saw the wide open spaces of Canada and Australia 
as a means to safeguard the principle of "kinderweelde" (abundance of 
children). 

All the above issues combined help explain widespread support 
for costly government assistance programmes for emigrants that were 
established over time. Ae 

Until 1951 Dutch emigration to Canada was restricted primarily 
to war brides and agriculturists. It must be noted that the former 
were not considered immigrants by the Canadian government as they 
had become Canadian citizens by marriage. ; 

Only a limited number of farmers settled in Quebec, mostly in 
the Eastern Townships region south of Montreal where they became 
dairy or mixed farmers, market gardeners and nurserymen who 
integrated well. Unlike their Loyalist predecessors they all speak 
French fluently and their children have more often than not married 
francophone spouses. Integration was helped by the fact that almost 
all of the Dutch immigrant farmers were Catholics. Nevertheless, they 
seem to have gravitated in their social life towards other immigrants 
(Belgians, Germans, Swiss) rather than French- Canadians. This may be 
explained by the fact that in the earlier years the farming methods 
and skills of European immigrants were far superior to those of the 
local farmers whether French or English. With the advent of govern- 
ment sponsored training and other instruments of improvement, 
significant change took place. A quarter of a century later an 
immigrant farmer admitted that, while they were once the model for 
Canadians, the gap had just about been closed. Nevertheless, we still 
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find many Dutch names in leadership positions in farm organisations 
in Quebec as well as in Canada as a whole. 

All of this seems to be at odds with the perception that language 
was the main deterrent for Dutch to settle in Quebec. And there are 
indeed other explanations for their reluctance to settle there. For 
example, the need to find sponsors was enthusiastically and efficient- 
ly undertaken by the fieldmen of the Christian Reformed Church - in 
Ontario and other provinces, but not in Catholic Quebec. Also, chain 
migration did at first not take place as there was no base in Quebec 
such as existed in Ontario where already many farmers had settled 
before the war. Later on, some chain migration did take place and 
one farmer was actually referred to as "the godfather". He claimed to 
have been instrumental in bringing out fifteen or so other Dutchmen, 
most of whom became farmers or nurserymen and who, like himself, 
brought over Dutch wives and raised sizeable families in a _ fran- 
cophone environment. 

And while the Christian Reformed Church was best organised in 
welcoming immigrants, followed by the Reformed Church in America, 
the Roman Catholic Church was least organised which, of course, had 
a further negative impact on settlement in Quebec, a Catholic 
province. On the Canadian side, the Catholic hierarchy’s opposition to 
promote immigration of a special nationality group brought tensions 
with the Central Bureau of Catholic Netherlands Immigration in 
Ottawa which “was closed soon after in 1957 because the Catholic 
church authorities in Quebec disagreed with its purpose" (Van Steke- 
lenburg, 1983, p. 73). The Société canadienne d’établissement rural 
(SCER) in Montreal, was originally set up for the resettlement of 
Quebeckers in the West. They, too, were reluctant to find sponsors 
for Dutch farmers, many of whom where Catholic. 

Many of the rural Dutch who settled in Quebec after the war 
stayed in close contact with each other, aided by a common faith 
(Roman Catholicism) and common regional background (the Westland 
market gardening region and Brabant). They continue to this day to 
organise an annual church service and picnic for all the Dutch 
speaking farm families of the region, including the Flemish ones. 
Events such as a 25th anniversary bring hundreds of them together. 
But while some of the next generation follow in the parents’ foot- 
steps, many more go into professions which will move them into the 
city. 

As a group, the Dutch farmers in Quebec have done very well. 
Based on various reports by priests in the late 1950s we conclude 
that there were only a few cases of hardship due to illness or 
financial problems, and an unknown number of farmers who moved to 
other parts of Canada. But those who stayed did quite well. One 
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respondent ascribed this to energy and ambition. They had ia 
money or borrowed it here. "As soon as the bank understood that the 
farmer was a businessman, they offered to lend money!" With it they 
built silos and farms and gave work to many contractors. They 
became involved in Quebec society. To give a few examples: respon- 
dent’s cousin is a cash crop farmer who has been a councillor for six 
years, and mayor of a small community in the Eastern i Sonar ge 
eight years. For years he had been president of the Sugar Beet 
Growers Association of Quebec. Respondent’s brother-in-law is 
involved with the Chamber of Commerce of a larger town. Both men 
travelled extensively in Canada and the U.S. A Dutch friend was, at 
the time of the interview, president of the Holstein Association of 
Quebec, another friend was a judge, and a third Dutch friend io 
acquaintance was president of the Vegetable Growers Association 0 
Canada (Lowensteyn, Tape Il, side 2, 38: 20). Reports from priests 
and officials confirm this story, and respondent’s contentions about 
the situation in rural Quebec in the 1950s, and the position of the 
immigrants in it (Blommesteyn, personal communications, 1985). 


The large influx 


Notwithstanding the interesting position of the Dutch farmer in 
the Quebec economy, it must be remembered that the majority of 
Dutch in this province are urban dwellers. In fact, in 1951 it was 
reported that "Quebec is outstanding as the only province in which 
the urban proportion was much higher than the rural" (Canada, wane 
p. 40). Although in 1981 this exclusivity no longer holds, among t 5 
Dutch in Quebec the urban element is still proportionately higher: 
80% compared to 63% across Canada (Census 1981). Most of ae) 
change appears to be accounted for by the changes in occupationa 
entrance status that took place when Canada opened _its borders in 
1950 to a variety of occupations. Whereas the proportion of agricul- 
turists of the total number of Dutch immigrants in Canada in 1949 
was still 87.5%, this dropped fairly quickly to 22.1% by 1954 (Tuin- 

1956, p. 183). : ; 
geo tiene 1951-1971, the Dutch population in Quebec 
increased by 9,456 persons, that of Montreal by 7,010 (tables IV and 
V). Most came with all the requisites to be successful immigrants able 
to make a good living, They had a comparatively high level of 
education, professional and language skills. ; : 

There was no illiteracy among the Dutch in Montreal in 1971. 
And, as most post-elementary education in the post-war Netherlands 
included the ‘teaching of several languages, the proportion of in- 
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dividuals with at least a basic understanding of the local language 
must have been very high, as in 1971 only 4.1% had no more than 
grade school. It is possible, of course, that this percentage was 
originally higher, as some might have upgraded themselves since their 
arrival. 

Nevertheless, the head of the Dutch section of Catholic Im- 
migrant Services in Montreal wrote to his superiors in the Nether- 
lands in 1957: “Poor knowledge of English or French among the 
Dutch is their greatest problem. It is my impression that less than 
25% can understand or respond to an employer." (CLS. correspon- 
dence, MSR 4743, Box 1, Cremers to Van Campen, July 24, 1957). The 
author of the report does not specify, but it is likely that he refers 
only to those who turned to the C.LS, for help in finding a sponsor, 
and that this would not include the many engineers and other profes- 
sionals hired by large companies. 

On the other hand, Richmond found in his cross-Canada study 
that "It was evident that in those national groups with an average or 
above average level of education, such as the German, Scandinavian, 
and Benelux groups, about two-thirds were fluent ..." (1967, p. 142). 
Moreover, Reitz found that knowledge of English upon arrival had 
only a temporary influence on job status. Language command is 
linked to education which is the important variable (1980, p. 171). 

The existing pattern of occupational concentration among Mon- 
treal Dutch is what can be expected with such high levels of educa- 
tion. Among males in 1971, managers, administrators, and profes- 
sionals account for 36%. And in 1979, for example, the congregation 
of the C.R.C. was mostly made up of engineers, maintenancemen, 
tradespeople, an accountant, a policeman, a scientist, a doctor, a 
businessman, university professors, college and high school teachers 
and the largest group, management personnel. This indicates con- 
siderable upward mobility since 1956 when the cross section of 
occupations listed on the Act To Incorporate The First Christian 
Reformed Church read: engineers, tradesmen, office clerks, a chemist, 
and a number of lower ranking occupations (CRC 25th Anniversary 
Album, 1979, p. 12). 

Some slight residential concentration in Greater Montreal 
followed the decision by the First Christian Reformed Church to build 
its church in a suburban location which at the time was still under 
development. With a variety of dwelling types being built there, it 
would allow the upwardly mobile members of the congregation to stay 
there even if their economic situation changed. This is what happened 
and, at the same time, the area began to attract other Dutch (non 
CRC members), mainly because the type of housing and facilities on 
the so-called West-island was suitable for the middle class to whom 
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the Dutch of Montreal largely belonged. 1971 census data show that 
of ten selected ethnic groups, the Dutch scored second highest in 
average total income ($5,581), just after the Jews ($5,733) and ahead 
of even the British ($4,950) and French ($3,770). They were also 
above the Canadian and Quebec average incomes ($5,043; $4,969) 
(Statistics Canada, Special Report No. 6001-00175AC-2B-1971). re) 

The CRC church and its satellite organisations was and still is, 
one of the strongest Dutch ethnic institutions in Montreal. No other 
part of the Dutch community has put so much effort into maintaining 
its traditions. For example, erecting its own building in 1964 was an 
ambitious undertaking for a small congregation with average earnings 
of $75 a week. By exception they were allowed to solicit contribu- 
tions from other CRC congregations in Canada. This was done, most 
effectively, with the slogan "Romanist Montreal needs a Calvinist 
witness”. ; 

Strengthening the bonds among CRC congregation members were 
the many church related activities, such as the church choir, the 
youth groups, bible classes, "Back to God Hour" radio broadcasts, 
various outreach programmes in the suburb and among _ visiting 
seamen. One student intern from Calvin College became harbour 
chaplain. And with the help of likeminded denominations Emmanual 
Christian School was established. . 

In the early 1970s the church grew to overflowing. However, 
political change in Quebec in 1976 brought with it an exodus of 
English, particularly at the managerial level. This hit the CRC hard 
and it was exacerbated by a decrease in the birthrate. The church 
worried about its future and began thinking about the possibility of 
using French to further the church mission. At this point, however, 
English appears still the dominant language with Dutch used inform- 
ally among certain members of the congregation. 

The variety of activities connected with the CRC _church con- 
trasts sharply with what took place in the rest of the community. ; ; 

The Reformed Church in America (RCA) was established in 
Montreal much later than the CRC, namely in November 1963. In 1966 
the Maranatha Reformed Church was officially dedicated. Here too, 
political circumstances in the mid-seventies took their toll, and by 
1978 only twenty families were left among whom just four were of 
Dutch origin. In the middle of the next decade the building was sold 
and the RCA ceased to exist in Montreal. 

A fairly large proportion of Dutch immigrants to Quebec was 
Roman Catholic (37.6%). Compared to members of the CRC they were 
poorly served. Their Dutch-speaking chaplain worked under the 
authority of a parish priest which in itself brought tension at times. 
Lack of funds even for such basic needs as travel to widely dispersed 
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Dutch settlers, made matters worse. The Church saw the chaplain’s 
services by and large as a retardent factor in the full and fast 
integration of immigrants into normal parish life. 

Nevertheless, the community felt it needed Dutch-language 
pastoral care and established the Catholic Dutch Canadian Association 
(CDCA) as a support structure. At first it was close to its Catholic 
roots: its first president was an official at the Catholic Immigrant 
Services, they met at church premises, formed a church choir, 
organised discussion evenings with their Dutch chaplain, and enjoyed 
bowling, bridge and dances. 

In 1968, however, church authorities insisted that the CDCA 
come under direct control of the Church. Within the organisation 
those supporting church directives lost out in the next election. 
Henceforth the name was changed to Dutch Canadian Association 
(DCA) and the aims were secularised. The DCA effectively ceased to 
be a support for the Dutch almoner who subsequently withdrew his 
involvement with social aspects of the community. Today, the DCA 
mainly exists on paper and only organises the St. Nicholas Eve dance 
and one or two other social evenings throughout the year. Still, of 
all social clubs serving the community at large it has proven to be 
the most resilient. More active with bimonthly socials, is the Bor- 
relclub, open to Dutch men by invitation only. 

A Credit Union was attempted but failed. A Chamber of Com- 
merce, ostensibly funded from the Netherlands, was active in the 
1950s but closed due to financial difficulties. A newspaper, De 
Nederlandse Post, was published during the fifties but ceased to exist 
after a decade of publication. A Dutch radio programme has been on 
and off the air since the early years. 

From the late 1970s new associations began to see the light. 
Among them: the Canada-Netherlands Chamber of Commerce (1978), 
Néerland Art Québec dedicated to helping Quebec artists of Dutch 
descent exhibit their work (1980), a Montreal chapter of the Canadian 
Association for Advancement of Netherlandic Studies (1980), Dutch 
language courses and a Dutch television programme. More recently, 
funding has been obtained for a cooperative housing project for 
senior citizens. 

Organisations came and went according to the life cycle of the 
community. What stands out is the lack of cohesiveness. There is no 
common goal and we look in vain for an umbrella organisation, 
Although on occasion various organisations get together to organise 
something on an ad hoc basis, only one occasion could be found that 
this received the wholehearted support of the community. This was 
the "Thank You Canada" action on the 25th anniversary of the 
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liberation of Holland at the end of World War I. This apparently 
brought out emotions that cut across all religious and status lines. : ; 

That such divisions existed, especially along religious lines, is 
clear from the foregoing. At this point, such dividing lines hardly 
exist at all with the one exception being the CRC. In fact, a few 
years ago, community leaders outside of the CRC, _in cooperation 
with the Consulate, took the initiative to pool their resources in 
preparing and keeping up to date a computerised list of as many 
persons of Dutch origin as they could find in the Montreal area. This 
promotes more effective communication, for example, to draw people 
out to the annual St. Nicholas party, or to invite subscribers to 
VOrangerie. a ; 

By contrast, the CRC and_ related organisations, have little 
interaction with the rest of the community. Manifestly, the church 
distantiates itself from its ethnic past. Its mission is to maintain and 
spread the gospel, not to maintain an ethnic culture. Ironically, its 
church and social activities overtly serve to strengthen the bonds 
among its many Dutch members, it fosters in-group marriage and, on 
the whole, maintains an ethnic culture more effectively than any 
other community institution. ag Fi 

For many years, French-Canadian fears that immigrants, Dutch 
included, chose to integrate on the English side, were well founded. 
Apart from English being the easier and/or more popular language, 
jobs in the 1950s were to be found in the businesses, schools and 
hospitals run by the English who also provided welcoming _ Services 
and language courses through their social and cultural institutions. On 
the French side business was not as well developed, and the social 
sector was controlled and largely staffed by the Roman Catholic 
Church (McRoberts, 1980, ch. 3). 

In 1976, the separatist Parti Québécois (PQ) came to power. 
Soon after a law was passed making French the only official language 
in Quebec (Bill 101). The following years saw an exodus of companies. 
Middle and upper management was often transferred, among them 
many Dutch. The community lost a proportionately large number of 
members. From 12,585 in 1971 it dipped to 8,055 in 1981. Those who 
stayed did so frequently by choice, attracted by the quality of life 
particularly in the Montreal area, as well as a favourable economic 
climate in the 1980s. Others stayed out of necessity, bound by 
inextricable social or economic ties. 

The small number of Dutch would have been all but overlooked 
anywhere else, but in Quebec the French majority and the govern- 
ment began to pay special attention to immigrants after the passing 
of Bill 101. It demanded that children of immigrants be enrolled in 
French schools thus bringing about a need at the grassroots level to 
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better understand these new-Quebeckers. Moreover, as a corrolary of 
recent secularisation and industrialisation the birthrate had dropped 
to the point that the population was no longer able to replenish 
itself and further immigration seemed to be the only solution, in 
itself the subject of intense debate in the province.? All of this led 
to intensification of ethnic research and special attention by the 
French media, of which the Dutch as one of the groups that came to 
Quebec, got their share. 

It has become clear to everyone living in Quebec that full 
participation in the economic and political life of the province 
demands fluency in French. In 1981, 58% of the Dutch in Quebec 
were able to conduct a conversation in either of the official lan- 
guages (French and English). Another 8% spoke French only (com- 
parable figures for some other Northern European groups were: 
Germans: 47%; 16%; Scandinavians: 50%; 9%) (Census of Canada, 1981). 

Nevertheless, while about two thirds of the Dutch in Quebec are 
able to communicate in French, it is also true that for a similar 
proportion the home language is English. Furthermore, 23% speak 
French at home, 8% speak Dutch and the balance uses some other 
language (Census, 1981). 

Although the majority of Dutch in Quebec can speak French, for 
many adults it is too late to attain this goal. However, ambitious 
parents are making sure that their children will be completely 
bilingual, for example, by making use of the proliferation of French 
immersion programmes available in English schools. With it they have 
the option of staying in Quebec or moving into important positions 
elsewhere in Canada which increasingly require bilingualism (for 
example, it is no longer thinkable - as it once was - that a prime 
minister of Canada does not speak both official languages). Students 
in French immersion programmes have been shown to have a more 
positive attitude toward French-speaking Canadians and also expressed 
a greater desire to remain in Quebec (Rudin, 1985, p. 286). 

Still, according to the 1981 census, young people (under 20 years 
of age) are poorly represented among the Dutch in Quebec: 19% as 
against 29% across Canada. The spread of 10% shrinks to 6% if only 
urban populations are compared, but it is still higher than for other 
ethnic groups which also show such discrepancies. One would have to 
conclude that, although the Dutch are reasonably well positioned to 
integrate on the French side, the impact will be minimal: the group is 


small now and does not hold much promise for the future in terms of 
size, 
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Summary 


As for the earliest period of Dutch settlement in Quebec, of 
those among the United Empire Loyalists, the paper aera ae on 
establishing their Dutch ethnicity. The data show that Dutch c ay 
teristics were present upon arrival, disappeared _Ttather quickly until, 
at this time, Dutch Loyalists’ descendants are indistinguishable as a 
group. Some individuals, however, take pride in their Dutch ancestry, 
and spend time and effort researching their history, maintaining 

ial plots and collecting artifacts. 
saan immigration en Quebec during the period of 1900-1945 was 
quite insignificant. The 1941 census shows less than 3000 souls male 
the province; the consul reported a few hundred families in Montreal; 
no residential concentration is evident; and there appeared to be only 

luntary organisation. 
ving With ane reeentoh the Dutch in Quebec were not well-off and 
there was a high rate of departure - to other provinces, to the 
United States, and to the country of origin. With so few resources at 
their disposal, it is no wonder that there is no evidence of particular 
interest in maintaining original values, religion, or folkways. ; 

The post-World War II situation contrasts sharply with the above 
period. After a slow start, immigration to Quebec began to pick up, 
notably when regulations allowed for the entry of those with occupa- 
tions other than farming. Although compared to other provinces 
Quebec still harboured few Dutch, their number soon became suf- 
ficient to sustain various community organisations. Relatively high 
levels of education allowed upward mobility until by 1971 the Dutch 
of Montreal (where most of them lived) were one of the most highly 
placed ethnic groups in terms of education, occupation and income. 

In spite of their tendency to integrate quickly and for many to 
fade away into the general population (primarily on the | anglophon 
side), they were now numerous enough to maintain institutional bonds. 
From organisational records and interviews the picture emerges a 
growing community that, in the 1950s_ was primarily concerned ie: 
preserving religious values and providing opportunities for _Socia 
intercourse. When in difficulty, immigrants could turn for assistance 
to their church or to relatives and friends. Later in the decade, 
voluntary organisations began to provide social events, geared to the 

lily young population. ; 4 
ies ies 1060 ae young families were bringing up their children, 
car rallies and outings came to an end but Sinterklaas parties for 
children were well attended. With the Dutch population at its peak 
size, church buildings were erected or bought and church related 
organisations + flourished. Especially the C.R.C. was and is well-or- 
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ganised, whereas the R.C.A. and Dutch Catholic organisations had a 
relatively weak and only temporary impact. 

Political circumstances in the 1970s hit the Dutch of Quebec 
hard. Between 1971 and 1981 the population dropped by about one 
third. Nevertheless, later in the decade a revival of community 
activities took place. This time the emphasis was on cultural and 
educational matters as well as on commercial interests. 

In the 1980s nostalgic feelings are becoming stronger not only 
here but across Canada as evidenced by the contents of the Dutch- 
Canadian press. The attempt to build a senior citizens home must be 
seen in that light too, as the initiative did not come from the needy 
who might have had economic reasons for building such a home. 

Immigration from the Netherlands has been slight since 1968 and 
is now almost negligible, although some of these more recent arrivals 
have rejuvenated the community by their activities and enthusiasm. 
Nevertheless, the Dutch of Quebec can be seen as a one-generation 
community that never made any serious attempt to pass on its 
language or culture to its young - again with the exception of the 
orthodox Calvinist context. On the other hand, they feel nostalgic 
about their background, take pride in their achievements and are 
eager to share that which they treasure with society-at-large. Virtu- 
ally the whole community is veering away from an origin-specific to 
an interest-specific orientation. This is formally true of the CRC, 
CAANS, and the Chamber of Commerce, and informally of the associ- 
ations where Dutch and non-Dutch spouses and friends mingle easily, 
and the language used is as often English as it is Dutch, with an 
increasing number of bilingual or trilingual (French and other lan- 
guages) persons being observed. Only the radio programme, the Dutch 
language press, and the Borrelciub and, to a certain degree the TV 
programme, are inward-looking as they are only open to those who 
speak Dutch. Without the unlikely prospect of a strong influx of 
Dutch immigrants, these institutions are ultimately doomed. 

Perhaps the community as a whole shows an innate sense of 
survival by altering language use and opening up to Canadian society. 
In the end this may be the best, the only, strategy to pass on some 
of the values they hold dear. 
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TABLE IV 


Population of Dutch Ethnic Origin. Canada and Provinces, 1941-1981 


a ee a 
1941 1951 1961 1971 1981 
Canada 212,863 264,267 429,679 425,945 408,240 
Nfld. 0 176 462 670 680 
PEI. 494 677 1,288 1,245 1,335 
NS. 23,834 20,819 25,251 14,845 13,500 
N.B. 4,539 5,920 7,882 5,365 4,400 
Que. 2,645 3,129 10,442 ~—«:12,585 8,055 
Ont. 73,001 98,373 191,017 206,935 ~—«191,125 
Man. 39,204 42,341 «47,780 ~~. 35,305 33,870 
Sask. 35,894 29,818 29,325 19,040 17,215 
Alta. 20,429 © 29,385 55,530 «58,570 65,060 
B.C. 12,737 33,388 += «60,176 ~—S— 70,530 72,285 
Yukon 46 155 349 515 "395 
N.W.T. 40 86 177 340 315 


Source: Canadian Censuses 1941-1981. 
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TABLE V 


Population of Dutch Origin in Canada, Ontario and Quebec, and 
CMA’s within these Provinces, 1951 and 1971 


A 


CMA’s in Ontario 


CMA’s in Quebec 


1951 1971 1951 1971 
Hamilton 4,626 17,690 Chicoutimi 125 
Kitchener 4,445 Montreal 2,035 9,045 
London 1,971 11,330 Ottawa-Hull* 465 
Ottawa-Hull* 1,545 6,995 (Quebec part) 
(Ontario part) Quebec 50 320 
Ste. Catharines 9,150 
Sudbury 1,320 
Thunder Bay 2,125 
Toronto 26,998 44,425 
Windsor 1,836 2,875 
Total CMA’s 36,976 100,455 Total CMA’S 2,085 9,955 
Total Ontario 98,373 206,935 __ Total Quebec 3,129 12,585 


Source: Canadian Censuses, 1951 and 1971 


* 
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In 1951, Ottawa was reported as one CMA located in Ontario. In 
1971, the Ottawa-Hull area was reported as one CMA with an 
Ontario part and a Quebec part. 


REFERENCES 


In the 1981 census a new category was introduced: multiple 
ethnic origin. This may have affected the Dutch more than some 
other groups because of a relatively high intermarriage rate 
among them. Even if this should modify the actual loss somewhat, 
the drop was still significantly greater in Quebec than in other 
provinces for the same period. 

Recent data show a slight upswing in the birth rate but even if 
this should continue it will be many years before it is high 
enough to maintain the population. 
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17. A SOCIALIST EDEN IN NORTH CAROLINA? 
FREDERIK VAN EEDEN AND HIS AMERICAN DREAMS 


Marianne L. Mooijweer, University of Amsterdam 


For centuries Dutch immigrants have come to the United States 
in search of a better life.! Usually the main motive for leaving their 
country was a material one; in their minds America beckoned as the 
golden land of opportunity, where happiness was plenty and hunger 
did not exist. Generally noted as the most important exception to this 
rule are the Seceders (Afgescheidenen) of the 1840’s, rigid Calvinists 
who crossed the ocean in the unswerving faith that God had chosen 
them to settle a New Canaan in America. 

Yet there has been another, less well-known attempt to plant a 
Dutch settlement in America organised on ideological lines. In 1909 
Van Eeden Colony was opened in the South. Its name-giver Frederik 
van Eeden, physician, writer and social critic from the Netherlands, 
intended it to provide an alternative to the existing capitalist socio- 
economic system. From these humble beginnings near Wilmington, 
North Carolina, a “capitalism improvement campaign" was to be 
launched. Van Eeden Colony was to be the cradle of a new American 
socialist paradise, or, to put it in his words, "the hole in the dyke, 
and once this hole is made the water will rush through and sweep 


this broad country".? 


Walden 


Frederik van Eeden was one of those Dutch angry young men 
who, in the 1880s and 1890s, rebelled against the literary establish- 
ment and turned into socialists in the same breath. Some of them 
became loyal members of the social democratic party, others rein- 
forced the radical wings of the left movement, but Van Eeden chose 
a more personal and above all practical form of commitment. Later he 
wrote that to him "living as a comrade among comrades" was the 
quintessence of socialism? In his opinion, the usual tactics of 
socialists to better the worker’s lot would never bring about a 
genuinely new order. Political participation and labour union activity 
only softened the blow of capitalism, without attacking its immoral 
and parasitic nature. He thought it ridiculous to believe that the 
profound ethical transformation that was needed for a just society 
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could be proclaimed, as it were, by regulation and legislation. Real 
change could only rise from an individual’s heart-felt desire to fight 
against injustice and inequality. In 1898, inspired by Bellamy’s Look- 
ing Backward and Thoreau’s account of his stay near Walden Pond in 
the woods of Massachusetts, Van Eeden decided time had come to 
live according to his principles. He purchased an estate near Bussum 
where he planned to live a frugal and industrious life. "Back to 
nature" was to be his adagium; he expected that his gardens and 
livestock could give him a new, simple, yet healthy life. Beautiful 
dramas he foresaw to flow from his pen in the quiet of Walden, as 
he named the estate in honour of Thoreau’s "high minded example".* 

The Dutch Walden, however, should not merely serve as an 
individual’s safe refuge from the faults of capitalism. He admired 
Thoreau because he acted on his ideals rather than passively submit 
to social convention, but Van Eeden did not believe life in an 
isolated hut would solve anything at all, The way Thoreau had fled 
from the foulness of modern industrial life found no favour in his 
eyes. (He apparently did not know that Thoreau’s cabin was “within 
earshot of Concord church bells and the Fitchburg railroad, and so 
close to the Lincoln highway that he could smell the pipe smoke of 
passing travellers"). Hermits would never redeem society, he felt. The 
malpractices of capitalism could not be stamped out by an individual’s 
mere retreat. One needed the help and inspiration of others. The 
Shakers, Rappists and other American Christian communities had 
understood this better than Thoreau. Van Eeden drew this conclusion 
from the studies of Charles Nordhoff and John Humphrey Noyes, a 
communitarian himself. The colonists they described as successful 
lived and worked harmoniously together, Van Eeden wrote, and shared 
the fruit of their common labour. Likewise, he invited friends and 
other writers to join him at the new colony. Artists and romantic 
tich gentlemen, looking for an idyllic rural life, settled for some 
time, religiously inspired anarchists, socialist labourers and other 
radicals all flocked to Walden. They tended the gardens, peddled the 
beets, carrots and beans or whatever they managed to grow, worked 
in the bakery or took care of the livestock. Together, Van Eeden 
wanted them to constitute a peaceful, disciplined and democratic 
community, where means of production and things of cultural value 
would all be common property.> 

In re-modelling these American colonies one should not, Van 
Eeden warned, repeat the mistakes these righteous brethren made. 
Some of their communities had literally died out because their high 
morale forbade marriage! Others were less strict, not only in dis- 
cipline but in their communist principles as well. As soon as money 
began to pour in some colonists invested their surplus profits in 
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stocks, became rentiers and employed outside labour to do the dirty 
work. But, most importantly, the American predecessors of Walden all 
had isolated themselves from other settlements, held too doggedly to 
their own specific dogmas and all in all had failed to launch a 
growing communist movement. They had simply sought refuge for the 
faithful, and had shown little ambition to reform or redeem the fallen 
world.® 

Yet such extension was precisely the goal that Van Eeden was 
after. Socialists should not satisfy themselves with small businesses 
and tiny settlements but must push their movement forward, because 
so many people still lived in destitution. Only when everyone earned 
his living in a decent way and there was nobody left to join, the 
socialist enterprises could stop growing. Until that moment, expansion 
was indispensable. For that very reason, Walden was to inspire other 
colonies until finally a new and independent network of socialist 
settlements and enterprises would flourish, next to the existing 
capitalist order. The only way this could be accomplished was by 
simply acknowledging the fact that people would be lured into this 
new communist way of living only when its merits seemed greater 
than those of their old life, that is, without hunger or want and with 
plenty of free time to devote to cultural matters. This meant the new 
colony should yield money! In other words, Walden should become a 
flowering, happy but first and foremost paying Eden, and this in its 
turn called for frugality, ambition, sound organisation and painstaking 
planning. Without a business-like mentality, usually associated with 
precisely the evil exploitative system Wan Eeden opposed, Walden 
would wither away before its time. No need to fear capitalist prac- 
tices, Van Eeden insisted, since it were only ample capital and a 
perfect organisation that enabled men to live a decent and healthy 
life. He scolded Dutch pettiness and leftist suspicions in Holland 
that spoke slightingly of "American megalomania". In his eyes, it was 
exactly the cunning efficiency and driving ambition these people 
dubbed as "typically American" that should be employed in a com- 
munist enterprise, making it as powerful and inescapable as the 
great American trusts. Why should a humanitarian enterprise deserve 
less careful planning? Imagine the wholesome effects for mankind 
when the energetic optimism of the American business tycoons was to 
be combined with the quest for a just society!” 


Lessons 


Now, this was all theory. Practice soon proved more complicated. 


In 1903 Van Eeden started De Eendracht, a corporate subscription 
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enterprise that he regarded as the first extension of his cooperative 
movement. It was designed to help workers who had difficulty making 
ends meet after they got fired. At first business thrived, but after a 
while it went down and in 1907 bankruptcy could no longer be 
averted. The colony sadly collapsed with it. Van Eeden continued to 
live on the estate but it now harboured only him and his family. 

The fiasco of De Eendracht and Walden can be ascribed to 
several circumstances, and we will see that Van Eeden tried to 
prevent a similar fate for his American colony. To begin with, Van 
Eeden, notwithstanding his admiration for "American" business 
methods, had in fact not turned out to be the efficient manager his 
enterprises needed. Van Eeden was the first to acknowledge his lack 
of managerial capacities. Henceforth he preferred a less conspicuous 
position on the lee side of the organisation, still providing the 
indispensable inspiration but this time invisibly, in the background. 
Certainly he was never going to risk his own money again. 

Financial mismanagement, haphazard and eventually disastrous as 
it may have been, cannot wholly account for the breakdown of 
Walden and De Eendracht. Above all, they seem to have fallen victim 
to ideological strife. Van lEeden’s highly personal conception of 
socialism exposed him to severe criticism from the left. Especially the 
fact that he praised American efficiency and increasingly adopted an 
authoritarian style of leadership in dealing with the often fidgety 
and conceited colonists, set tongues wagging. Van Eeden claimed he 
wanted a democratic society, the colonists complained, but at Walden 
the workers did not have an equal say in the colony’s affairs. In 
addition, the emphasis Van Eeden put on disciplined work and invest- 
ment of surplus money in the advancement of the socialist movement 
seemed to imply they could not decide for themselves how to spend 
the money they earned. In other words, were they to wait till 
kingdom come before they could live the lazy and luxurious life they 
longed and worked for? Was Van Eeden right, others wondered, in 
neglecting political procedures in favour of economic tactics to get 
socialism ahead? There were strategic skirmishes about several 
Marxist dogmas. The more traditional radicals on Walden and in the 
leftist press denied Van Eeden, a "bourgeois" after all, the right to 
lead the workers peacefully towards socialism. They claimed it was 
solely the proletariat itself that was entitled to the honourable task 
of bringing socialism about, and warned it was going to fight a class 
war to reach that end. 

Van Eeden, on the other hand, thought the labourers on Walden 
irresponsible and short-sighted creatures, unfit for democracy and 
wholly incapable of controlled and concerted action, let alone a 
genuine war! They would not work steadily unless someone kept them 
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on their toes, they refused to think for themselves and sheepishly 
repeated the hollow dogmatic phraseology of their anarchist or 
socialist leaders. Others were less stupid, but only sought a romantic 
retreat in a bucolic idyll, instead of social justice and economic 
opportunity for all. In short, the Walden population had not been 
suitable for its task. a ; 

Furthermore, Van Eeden did not aim to destroy capitalism in 
itself, he merely wanted wealth to be communised. As a matter of 
fact he loathed poverty and felt a certain impatience with those 
Christian anarchists who, in devote imitation of Christ, did away with 
almost all earthly pleasures. Poverty in his eyes was "degrading, 
whereas common wealth is a blessing and a necessity for higher 
spiritual development".® Money should not be accumulated in the 
hands of a few capitalists, but belonged to the people who actually 
had worked for it. Once wealth was made common property, there 
could never be enough of it! After all, was it not money that allowed 
society to finance beautiful public institutions like _ libraries and 
museums, or national parks, as he added for an American audience? 
They are free for every citizen, rich or poor, to visit and enjoy, sox 
he challenged his critics, “Is Yellowstone Park not communism?". 
And as for the so-called inevitable class war, why insist on a bloody 
and ugly revolution when a slow but certain and peaceful transforma- 
tion like the one he designed, would easily do the trick?!0 


Land of life, movement and hope 


The fact that Walden had become a fiasco did not damp Van 
Eeden’s enthusiasm for his communist ideal. "When the first air ship 
burns", he explained this perseverance to a skeptic interviewer in 
1909, "we make the next one better ... nobody expects us to quit 
flying altogether!"!1_ Not surprisingly, in view of his : professed 
appreciation of "American" business methods, it was the United States 
where Van Eeden wanted to start anew. Long before Walden failed he 
had already prophesied that America was the country where his 
socialist system would most probably be established. Was it not the 
land of pragmatic business men, managers capable of making a small 
settlement grow into a nationwide movement? After the collapse of 
his socialist enterprises in Holland, America loomed still larger in Van 
Eeden’s mind. Not only had it plenty of organisational talent, America 
could also boast an energetic atmosphere, he thought. As a young 
and optimistic country it totally lacked the gloomy cynicism that had 
poisoned the European mind. The American in general was inclined to 
improve his’ lot and was prepared to work hard to achieve his goals. 
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All of this, combined with the abundance of empty land and the 
constant influx of poor immigrants, their minds set on bettering their 
life, made America to Van Eeden the ideal country for his idealistic 
plans. "The Land of Life, Movement and Hope", he flatteringly called 
it. The only thing this great nation still lacked was an august cause. 
Up till now the typical Homo Americanus, kind-hearted as he might 
be, was self-centred and chiefly interested in his own material well- 
being. But Van Eeden was convinced that this would change for the 
better as soon as a stimulating new socialist scheme was revealed; he 
for his part longed to be the bearer of that inspiring torch. 

The mediation of Lady Welby, an English friend with many 
international acquaintances, enabled Van Eeden to carry out his 
dream. In 1906 and 1907 she introduced him to the American sociol- 
ogist Lester Ward and the publisher Hamilton Holt. In Lady Welby’s 
home he also met Robert Ely, director of the League for Political 
Education and other Progressive forums. The latter’s wife, Rudolphine 
Scheffer Ely, who was Dutch by birth, had been in correspondence 
with Van Eeden for some time. These contacts resulted in a formal 
invitation to come to America for a lecture tour. Holt, moreover, was 
prepared to publish an article in his magazine The Independent, in 
which Van Eeden could present his visions of "Happy Humanity". This 
seemed to be the opportunity he had waited for. A vast audience now 
would learn of his master scheme, and if he could win the Americans 
over to his cause, maybe a new communist experiment was feasible, 
this time in America. The most important thing now was to find an 
able business-man who could carry out his plans. Besides, the hono- 
rarium he was to receive was more than welcome in view of the dire 
straits the Walden debacle had put him in.!2 

In 1908 and 1909 Van Eeden travelled three times to the United 
States. He gave lectures before a wide variety of audiences, ranging 
from medical students and Women’s Clubs to Marxist labourers and 
captains of industry. His speeches frequently drew cheers, from a 
public touched by the progressive spirit of the era. More than once 
his inspired tone managed to arouse one or two among the audience 
into action. His lecture in Carnegie Hali especially should be men- 
tioned in this respect. It was because of this emotional call for 
compassion and "communist" companionship that the contractor 
William Hoggson contacted Van Eeden. Later they became partners in 
the establishment of the new colony in North Carolina. Numerous 
invitations for lunch, tea, dinner or riding tours reached Van Eeden 
after each of his lectures and, in addition, Robert Ely and his wife 
introduced Van Eeden to their own circles. He made the acquaintance 
of many reformist intellectuals, liberal industrialists, muckraker-type 
journalists and social workers from the Settlement movement, people 
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who were on the whole rather optimistic that their efforts to reform 
America would soon reap glory.1* ; 

All in all, Van Eeden came to the conviction that America was 
on the verge of socialism indeed. In his diary and letters home he 
rejoiced at the warm enthusiasm he encountered, the honesty and 
"noble broad-mindedness" of the Americans. He believed that his own 
unfrightening blend of socialist inspiration and capitalist methods 
would soon strike root in this stimulating country: "People assure me 
that my coming to America will be of the utmost importance for the 
nation", he proudly wrote his wife. "I feel I can do good here, that I 
came at just the right moment. The opportunity of my life." 

This naive trust in the American future, by the way, caused 
indignant reactions in the Netherlands. In a concise Tecord of his 
travels, published by the communitarian weekly De Pionier, Van Eeden 
remarked for instance that the new bright and shiny dining-room | on 
Ellis Island, indeed the entire organisation of the immigrant station, 
was a token of America’s becoming socialist at high speed. In one of 
its next issues De Pionier printed a furious letter to the editor from 
a Mr. Meisner, who had found to his cost the "socialist" way in 
which immigrants were treated on Ellis Island. But his dreary tale of 
dirt, degradation and even death could not convince Van Eeden. In 
his piqued reply he even suggested this Mr. Meisner was probably a 
poor miserable bum, representative of the disgusting uscless lot that 
Europe yearly shunted to America. Small wonder he was not admitted! 
America did well to refuse Europe’s failures. 

Van Eeden displayed the same stubborn recklessness towards 
criticism from Americans. Even when he did not meet with approval 
at all, as was the case with his speech for the austere gentlemen of 
the Economic Club of New York, Van Eeden was only mildly disap- 
pointed and refused to admit his defeat. Surely the reserved reaction 
of these pragmatic businessmen, precisely the kind of forum he had 
hoped to win over to his cause, should have warned him. Sensible 
managers apparently were less receptive to the colonisation ideal than 
he expected, which would not facilitate the task to find suitable 
leaders for the prospective settlements. Van Eeden nevertheless 
thought the new cooperative association he was designing had a rosy 
future indeed.16 


Cooperative Company of America 
Together with William Hoggson Van Eeden drew up the objectives 
and organisational framework of a new federalist association they 


called the Cooperative Company of America, C.C.A. for short, a 
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watered-down version of the "Union for the common ownership of the 
soil", that Van Eeden had founded in Holland in 1901. The C.C.A. was 
to establish cooperative farms and industries throughout the nation, 
set out ideological guidelines for affiliated enterprises and handle 
their business affairs. For party politics or trade-unionism there was 
no place in the new company. The C.C.A. wanted to fight 
unemployment and exploitation, but did not expect the cure of “social 
disease" to come from traditional socialist tactics. It must be 
determined to free its own ranks from all "religious and_ political 
entanglements"; people willing to join need not adhere to a certain 
belief, but should merely be prepared to work for a fair economy, 
without waste. After all, wasn’t that what socialism was all about, 
Van Eeden wondered. The capital for the new company was to be 
raised by an initial loan and by offering stock, obtainable only by 
members of the C.C.A. Management would reside with a Board of 
Trustees, chosen by the stockholders. In return, the company offered 
all kinds of assistance; it helped with marketing, for instance, or 
gave financial backing in times of bad harvests. 

The C.C.A. was to start with an agricultural settlement but, in 
accordance with Van Eeden’s visions, the colony should be considered 
only the beginning of a bigger movement. As soon as the financial 
situation permitted, once the first difficult years were over, surplus 
profits should be invested in supplemental enterprises. One can think 
of a bakery or a canning factory, and a shop to sell whatever they 
produced. These in their turn called for an additional workshop to 
make the cardboard boxes and wooden crates, needed to transport the 
loaves of bread and cans with home-grown fruit. Logically, there 
would soon be demand for a second workshop to construct the carts 
and other transportation facilities, and for a blacksmith to repair the 
machines and shoe the cart-horses. The colony could start a dairy 
factory when they could afford more cows than the colonists needed 
for their own cheese and milk. An abattoir and a tannery were 
conceivable, maybe a shoemaker could find profitable employment in 
the colony. Because new enterprises should only be established when 
there was an explicitly sound economical basis for them, this new 
socialist structure was going to be a very solid one, Van Eeden 
asserted. When all people willing to work and eager to join were 
allowed to do so, when every opportunity for sensible extension was 
seized, the modest agricultural colony Van Eeden and Hoggson 
planned to open in 1908 could become the nucleus of a really big and 
beneficial network. It would start in America, but eventually span the 
entire globe! 

Although these plans were launched in an era of evergrowing 
numbers of country people leaving the farms and moving to the 
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cities, Frederik van TEeden and his American associates saw no 
anachronism in buttressing the rural economy. As a matter of fact, it 
was their hope to reverse the country-to-city trend, inducing un- 
employed or dissatisfied town-dwellers to get back to the land. Of 
course, they were aware that people would not forsake the luring 
cities only to find the same old tedious jog-trot again they had 
turned their backs on. The Garden City Movement in their eyes 
correctly pointed out the importance of attractive architecture for 
country towns, and the C.C.A. would do well to remember that, but 
beautiful surroundings nor tasteful buildings would suffice, however, 
to keep the people on the land. According to a C.C.A. prospectus, the 
trek to the cities occurred because virtually all "advantages of 
civilization ... and edifices of social meetings and recreation” were 
missing in the country. Therefore, next to farmlands, dairy factories 
and cooperative stores the C.C.A.-plan included agricultural shows, 
schools, music rooms, libraries and so on. People living and working 
in the C.C.A. settlements and industrial enterprises should be able to 
find everything they ever needed in their own home towns. 

Naturally, if the system was going to work it had to be absolute- 
ly leak-proof. No profits must be wasted by spending them on 
professional traders, transporters or shopkeepers; the C.C.A. should 
assist in establishing direct contact between the producing colonies 
and possible consumers living nearby. This would also foster efficient 
farming, because the customers (large hotels, for instance) could 
order beforehand the kind of vegetables or cheese they preferred. 
Still more important in banning inefficiency, idleness and waste was 
the quality of the colony’s working force. Van Eeden and his as- 
sociates carefully drafted rules and conditions, designed to shut out 
the deficiencies that Van Eeden thought had crippled Walden. He 
never meant the agricultural colonies in America to be an exact 
copy of his Dutch experiment Management at Walden had been lax, 
Walden’s workers lazy and egalitarian democracy had been taken to 
extremes, giving ripe and unripe an equal say in its affairs, whether 
or not they knew anything about farming at all. Van Eeden was 
aware that several American colonies as well had been hampered by 
idleness and ignorance, and suffered from too much talk. He men- 
tioned the failure of Kaweah in this respect. Furthermore, the 
American examples taught him that a completely communist system 
tended to discourage the diligent, because they never got the profit 
of their work but saw it disappear in the evertalking greedy mouths 
of lazy theory-mongers and short-sighted numskulls. Van Eeden did 
favour communism as the ultimate goal, but with his C.C.A. venture 
he tried to be practical. Of course, it would be perfect if everybody 
always worked as hard as he could for the commonweal; in that way 
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there was no need for the painstaking administration of working 
hours, etcetera. Everybody would just receive what he needed for his 
family and use the cultural facilities they all had worked for. But 
that would be too much to ask of the present generation of workers. 
After all, they had needed to adjust to the capitalist system they 
lived in, had been forced to set their minds upon immediate gains and 
individual betterment. Otherwise they would go under! It was impor- 
tant to understand, Van Eeden explained, that they would go on 
acting like that for a fong time. Capitalism had stigmatised them and 
they would not dismiss its deforming influences easily. For the 
moment, they were unfit for the immediate freedom and altruism that 
socialism promised. When given a place in a colony, they would abuse 
their lands by denouncing soil improvement because it cost money, 
refuse to think of anything else than the near future and compete 
with their fellow workers instead of cooperate with them. In addition, 
they would probably quarrel their heads off, as had happened in 
almost all ideological colonies in the past. To prevent something like 
this happening in his new American colony, Van Eeden thought it of 
the utmost importance that the workers were not left to their own 
fate. Professional managers who had had some training or experience 
in farming were to have full control. All financial matters fell under 
their jurisdiction, they decided which new lines of business to open 
or who would be eligible for membership, and so on. In the beginning 
their control was absolute, but later, when the workers had shown 
they were ready for practical democracy and had lost their usual 
short-sightedness, they could have a say by choosing the Board of 
Trustees. 

: Then, still, they were bound to "strict obedience to their super- 
lors as far as business is concerned", and in any case had to "submit 
to strict and constant supervision as regards quality of (their) 
products, health of cattle and fowl, sanitary conditions, thrift and 
cleanliness". A farmer was even liable to eviction when he was unable 
to make his farm pay. Not everyone working in C.C.A. farms or 
industries, moreover, could become a member of the organisation 
(which would give him the right of participation in management by 
choosing the Board of Trustees). A preliminary apprenticeship of one 
or two years was scheduled, in which the candidate could prove he 
was cast in the right mould. To increase the chance of success there 
were even entry requirements for the apprenticeship. Only "vigorous 
and thoroughly healthy individuals" could apply, because they would 
be the most promising human material for an agricultural colony. The 
quest for efficiency, necessary if the C.C.A. was going to grow into a 
Profitable organisation, did not allow for charity. Pity would be 
mistaken because it did not benefit the poor and destitute in the long 
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run. Disabled workers weighed too heavily on the C.C.A’s expenses; 
the system would be stunted in growth and the socialist Eden would 
further be delayed. Better to wait and let it become strong enough, 
and then help the weak. ; ; 

Even though it did not gather all social misfits under its wings 
or pamper its workers, the C.C.A. was clearly an unprecedented 
benediction for mankind, Van Eeden asserted, because it provided an 
attractive and peaceful alternative to both inhuman capitalism and 
impractical Marxian socialism. It could do without constant palaver 
about dogmas, since ideology or religion had no part in it. Without 
revolutionary bloodshed it would go for its aim, a fair economy, while 
using the management and business techniques of the capitalist world, 
which already had shown to be profitable and worthwhile. From the 
first basic agricultural settlement the system would grow, slowly but 
steadily, expanding from one enterprise to another. Weapons, liquor 
and other unnecessary or harmful commodities of course were con- 
traband. Because of efficient management and strict rules of be- 
haviour, it was inconceivable that the company would not raise a 
profit. This would enable it to start more cooperatives and help new 
workers “to help themselves", the only correct adage for philanthro- 
py, as Van Eeden echoed Andrew Carnegie.!7 In the end, the C.CA. 
was going to constitute a vast and independent socialist network next 
to the existing capitalist order. Without parasitism, waste, ugliness or 
unproductive theorising it could grant the workers a decent way of 
life. What is more, Van Eeden fancied the C.C.A. had powerful 
potential. In time it was going to comprise all vital trades : and 
industries, and "this organization, if well managed, will attain in a 
few decades a power and wealth that will far exceed anything that 
we have hitherto seen, even in America. It will eclipse Standard 
Oil!", he wrote in a megalomaniac mood.'8 


Carolina Truck Development Company 


The plans Frederik van Eeden presented were less unusual than 
might be expected. True, his ultimate aim went far enough, but his 
strategy was rather mild and inoffensive. Indeed, most of the 
numerous cooperative enterprises that sprang up in America in _ the 
first quarter of the century were organised along more radical lines. 
They usually followed the Rochdale Plan, which meant a one-man, 
one-vote structure and direct distribution of surplus profits. These 
cooperatives had resulted from a widespread country life reform 
movement. The “belief in the yeoman myth", the idea that the 
"farmers represented the best in society, the energetic, intelligent, 
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law-abiding mainstay", but also a concern for the possibly harmful 
social effects of congested cities and, interestingly, the fear that 
inefficient and old-fashioned farming methods could never cope with 
the growing demand for food from the bulging cities, and still other 
considerations motivated a number of Progressive reformers to try 
and re-vitalise country life. The tremendous growth of the cities in 
these years, they thought, could be stopped by making country life 
attractive, physically as well as financially. Sending the unemployed 
“back to the land", cooperation instead of competition, systematic or 
even scientific farming and improvement of education were some of 
the remedies they advocated to stem the flood of people leaving the 
farms.!9 

Although for Van Eeden’s C.C.A. the improvement of the rural 
economy was merely a phase in the larger scheme, it can be classed 
under this heading as well. As a matter of fact two of his close 
associates, Hamilton Holt and Walter Hines Page, are listed as 
Country Life Leaders. Several other participants were nominated for 
his Board of Trustees. The American press at any rate repeatedly 
connected the C.C.A. with country life reform in general, or more 
specifically with the efforts to relieve the cities of their unemployed, 
commonly condensed under the adage "back to the land".2° 

Inspired by the same concern for the apparent degradation of 
rural life, and its dreaded influence on the American character, was a 
successful Southern businessman whose active interest in the C.C.A. 
made it possible to establish a colony according to its plans. The 
realtor and banker Hugh MacRae, from North Carolina, was a man of 
varied entrepreneurial talents who displayed a zest for the develop- 
ment of public works. At the time of his death in 1951 his home 
town mourned him as "Wilmington’s Most Constructive Citizen’. He 
had consolidated the numerous competing streetcar lines and utilities 
companies in the big Tidewater Company, had been foremost among 
the financiers of hard surface highways and had electrified important 
streetcar lines. Together with the suburban areas and the tourist 
attractions he built, these facilities laid the foundation for the future 
of Wilmington as a seaside resort. 

MacRae also invested in farmlands. In 1905 he founded the 
Carolina Truck Development Company, which purchased vast tracts of 
cheap worn-out turpentine woodlands and fallow lying fields. The 
C.T.D.C. cut the trees, drained marshes, dug ditches, laid out streets 
and subdivided the territory in townsites and 10 acre-farms, each 
suitable for the livelihood of one family. The farms were given out at 
a reasonable price and at relatively easy terms. The company also 
furnished mules, implements, feed and fertilisers until the colonists 
were self-supporting. A superintendent for each colony was scheduled, 
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a competent resident farmer who could instruct his fellows, and to 
this same end demonstration farms were set up and agricultural 
experts were invited to shed their light on certain specific problems. 

Although southern agriculture was not very promising at the 
time, MacRae was convinced that North Carolina had the potential to 
become profitable and that his investments were worth making. He 
pleaded the same measures as were being recommended by country 
life reformers elsewhere: cooperation, scientific experimenting 
stations, courses for farmers teaching them modern technology, the 
banishing of “farm loneliness by putting the means of sociability and 
entertainment within, say, an hour of the cultivator’s door". Together 
with an efficient use of the usually neglected winter season these 
would counter the "drift of the people ... toward the congested 
centers". Farmers could play an important role in the economy again. 
"And why agricuiture?", a journalist wanted to know who wondered 
what a realtor could be seeking in farming. "Because in the ploughed 
farms", MacRae explained, "lie the roots of a nation... Proportionally 
the farming class will always contribute the greatest number of 
sturdy, honest, patriotic citizens". Unfortunately, southern agriculture 
was the virtual stepchild of the economy since too much land lay 
fallow or was tilled by scrubby little sharecroppers or ignorant 
tenants. The South toiled with the heritage of the slaveholding past. 
At the heart of the rural problems, MacRae felt, were the large 
landholdings which led to parasitism of both absentee landlord and 
short-sighted tenant. In addition, there was the "stupendous problem 
of the negro". He apparently thought it superfluous to enlarge on the 
exact nature of that problem, but made it clear that the present 
generation of negroes working on the land did not much help to 
increase the productivity of the farms. Neither did the majority of 
poor whites, for that matter. If agriculture was to flourish again, he 
maintained, it had to be in one-family farms, with proud, industrious 
and cooperating farmers, and the best way to get such workers was 
by importing them! Farmers from closely knit European rural com- 
munities were engrained in cooperation, fellowship, and used to 
being their own boss. Although immigration did not lessen unemploy- 
ment or relieve the cities in the short run, this strategy would still 
be the most sensible, MacRae felt, because "the best teaching that 
the southern small farmer is likely to get he will receive from 
observation of and fellowship with just such European farmers..." 

MacRae knew that immigrants usually did not disembark in the 
South, so he had to launch a promotional campaign to lure foreign 
settlers to his land. Propaganda brochures and hired scouts plied 
several European countries, and this active soliciting indeed met with 
success.2! In a few years MacRae could boast five rural settlements 
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in the surroundings of Wilmington. St. Helena was mainly populated 
by Italians, Marathon was half Greek, half Polish; Germans and 
Hungarians settled in New Berlin and Dutchmen were, among others, 
to be found in Castle Hayne and Artesia. At first the C.T.D.C. tried 
to establish all-ethnic villages, because the immigrants’ common 
background was thought to foster a cooperative spirit. This policy 
was abandoned, however, when it became clear that this only impeded 
their swift assimilation, because they were not forced to learn 
English very quickly.22 

MacRae’s insights seem to have been correct. Several of the 
immigrants he enticed to North Carolina at any rate became fairly 
successful gardeners indeed, and at Castle Hayne and St. Helena rich 
crops were harvested when Frederik van Eeden visited America for 
the second time, in the spring of 1909. One can imagine the 
enthusiasm he expressed when he learned of MacRae’s southern 
experiments. March 14, 1909 the two of them met in New York. One 
month later MacRae invited Van Eeden and Hoggson over to North 
Carolina. They visited Castle Hayne and St. Helena and spoke with 
some Dutchmen who had been farming there for some time, Their 
optimistic account convinced Van Eeden that this area surely would 
be suitable for his own C.C.A. experiment. "One of the most beautiful 
days of my life", he concluded. MacRae was prepared to try a new 
settlement, this time along the lines Van Eeden suggested. In Novem- 
ber he convinced his fellow-bankers in Wilmington to offer the 
C.C.A. a loan of $25,000, for a cooperative colony to be opened near 
the other five settlements of the Carolina Truck Development Com- 
pany. 

Van Eeden exulted. Finally, he had something tangible again, a 
new American experiment two years after the Dutch Walden had 
failed. He trusted that this colony would not collapse as easily as the 
first one. After all, he had gone to great lengths in designing a 
businesslike and pragmatic structure, and the American public had 
been very friendly and receptive. In four or five years, he optimis- 
tically jotted down in his diary, his exertions would literally bear 
fruit, at last.25 


Eligible emigrants 


Beforehand, Van Eeden had announced that he did not want to be 
burdened with the day-to-day management of the colony. No more 
worrying over creditors or being irritated with irresponsible or 
irrational settlers. Although his American partners from time to time 
tried to convince him that a more personal involvement of the 
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counder would enhance the public’s interest in Van Eeden Colony, and 
Ithough indeed there was some talk about going to live in North 
arolina himself, Van Eeden never went to America again. He never- 
heless promised Hoggson and MacRae to try and find suitable 
olonists in Holland. ; 

This is interesting, because his recruiting of emigrants was not 
t all consistent with the opinions he had expressed, and would 
entilate later on. In his eyes, colonies and cooperatives were meant 
o fight existing unemployment, not as ready-made nests for fortune 
unters. The Proceedings of his C.C.A. never mentioned immigration, 
ut spoke of inducing people to get back to the land. Of course, it is 
ot wholly certain whether it has been Van Eeden himself or one of 
is associates who wrote those lines. Yet, in other instances there 
an be little doubt as to what were Van Eeden’s original intentions. 
n 1909 for instance, two weeks after he had met MacRae, Van Eeden 
enounced Jane Addams’s Hull House in Chicago as “a parade of 
harity". The poor and unemployed who enjoyed her amusement and 
ducation should move to the countryside, where cooperative colonies 
could give them a healthy and wealthy life. Instead, they preferred 
their disconsolate existence in the slums, because the Settlement 
Houses made life bearable. It was alright, Van Eeden admitted, to 
give the wretched of the cities a spark of happiness in their lives, 
but to make them depend on your philanthropy and prevent them to 
earn their livelihood in a decent way was quite another subject. 
"Doing good" without even aiming to alter the society that had 
destructed the cities and decayed its dwellers in the first place, was 
futile and false, he later fulminated. He also used this argument in 
his speech for the Economic Club in March 1908, when dealing with 
the practical implications of his cooperative company. When all those 
clannish Italians, now clogging up towns like Boston and New York, 
would migrate to the interior and populate the colonies of the C.C.A., 
he suggested, they would cease being a docile and therefore danger- 
ous voting mob and become americanised as independent and trust- 
worthy farmers.24 - 

Van Eeden’s conviction with respect to relieving the cities of 
their superfluous inhabitants seems genuine, and in accordance with 
the tenor of his plans for the C.C.A. Why then enlisting emigrants in 
Holland, when the working force in America was so abundant? It 
looks as if Van Eeden so passionately wanted this second "Walden" to 
succeed, that he was prepared to forget his own words for a while, 
and follow the lead of Hugh MacRae. Maybe the flourishing of his 
other C.T.D.C. settlements in North Carolina indeed resulted from the 
influx of fresh immigrants, unspoiled by degenerate city-life. It would 
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do no harm to try, he must have thought. Better to compromise and 
become practical than losing one’s dream altogether. 

Although a pragmatic concession, at first his quest for emigrants 
was energetic and hopeful. Advertisements asking for market 
gardeners were put in the papers, questionnaires were spread across 
the country and Van Eeden talked to many people interested in going 
abroad. A lot of them were just miserable wrecked people, who had 
failed in Holland and would fail anywhere, he somewhat off- 
handedly noted. Being poor, they seemed to expect that he would pay 
for their fares. "Take me with you to America", one applicant 
piteously begged.2> He also gave interviews to pass the word about 
the new colony in America. Eligible, he said, were healthy candidates 
of excellent character, gifted with thrift and ambition. It would be 
great if they adhered to Van Eeden’s principles regarding socialism, 
but even greater when they possessed thorough knowledge of the 
cultivation of vegetables, fruit or flowers, because those were the 
products most likely to be profitable in North Carolina. Those who 
had some savings to invest would be given an especially warm 
welcome.6 

In 1912 a prospectus was published. It coupled a_ generally 
favourable report of the area near Wilmington with the so-called 
"Hints and Warnings for the Workers in Van Eeden Colony", in which 
Van Eeden explained the ideas that he hoped would inspire the 
emigrants to this particular settlement in America. 

The tone of this writing is strikingly weary, and it is not hard 
to guess why Van Eeden’s initial enthusiasm had already simmered 
down to this lukewarm appraisal. Again his plans had met with 
opposition. His visits to America and the "capitalist" company he kept 
there had already fluttered the socialist dovecote, but now he really 
seemed to have gone beyond the bounds. De Pionier, a magazine 
championing the cause of workers’ cooperation and in earlier days 
mouthpiece of Van Eeden himself, now printed a lengthy critical 
letter to the editor. The author, Christiaan Cornelissen, was well 
disposed towards the cooperation movement as such.27 As a matter of 
fact he was of the opinion that American farmers could do no better 
than join hands and fight in unison against railway magnates, grain 
kings and other parasitic extortioners. Rather, he warned workers not 
to associate themselves with this specific C.C.A. venture before they 
knew for sure the vague emigration business of Van Eeden’s was not 
another one of those treacherous capitalist enterprises that look 
benign, but prove to be bullying instead. After all, there were no 
guarantees whatsoever that the colonists were going to have a say 
in the affairs of Van Eeden Colony. Were they going to be able to 
govern themselves, as a genuinely socialist enterprise should allow, or 
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did the C.C.A. plan to grind down its workers, making important 
decisions that would affect their lives without even asking for their 
opinion? Who was to settle disputes over interest, dividend, admit- 
tance as member, etcetera? What’s more, Cornelissen reproached Van 
Eeden with being much too restrictive in his search for eligible 
emigrants. His motto of "only the best" was essentially inhuman in a 
country where so many people were out of a job. This selective 
policy reeked of the recruiting methods of the American boss, hired 
by the moneyed class to enlist hands for the sweatshops, steel fac- 
tories and stinking slaughterhouses!”® 

Van Eeden’s counter-plea does not come as a surprise. Again he 
complained that Holland’s anarchists and political demagogues irra- 
tionally distrusted anything American, and put too much confidence in 
the worker and in what he would be able to achieve without proper 
guidance. Van Eeden, however, had learned by bitter experience with 
Walden and was determined not to make the same mistakes again. No 
socialist mandarins or anarchist muddle-heads, but only able gardeners 
for his next experiment! He maintained that "social misfits and 
duffers" were not welcome just yet. He dearly deplored it, but for 
now capitalism would have to take care of its losers itself. Only 
when the new association and colonies were well under way one 
would begin, maybe, to help people less lucky in life.?9 

Van Eeden might have been annoyed with the suspicious opposi- 
tion his plans invariably met with, yet the astonishment of his 
nephews in the socialist family is understandable. The precise regula- 
tions of the C.C.A. remained shrouded in mystery, and what did 
come to the surface barely deserved to be called democratic. Van 
Eeden’s definition of socialism was peculiarly pragmatic indeed, and 
there was little trace of humanitarian or egalitarian ideals in his 
selective criteria for candidate settlers. Christiaan Cornelissen also 
had some right to his opinion that Van Eeden was no better than a 
reprehensible "boss", snaring ignorant settlers for an ordinary land 
company, because the C.C.A., Van Eeden’s idealistic federation that 
was meant to supplant capitalism, was scarcely mentioned, either in 
his interviews and articles in the Dutch press, or in the advertise- 
ment brochure of 1912. This booklet looks remarkably like a regular 
publication of the Carolina Trucking Development Company recom- 
mending one of its settlements. Although Wan Eeden’s Hints and 
Warnings fill more than half of this brochure, it can hardly have 
functioned as propaganda for the C.C.A. Nothing in it suggests the 
prospective colonists will face a situation essentially different from 
that of other immigrants - that is, if we do not take the relatively 
mild redemption arrangements and promised assistance of the C.T.D.C. 
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into consideration. Apart from that, the rules and regulations seem to 
be void of socialist ideals and the C.C.A. is strikingly absent.>° 

Van Eeden, on the other hand, thought this practical lack of 
ideology was exactly what he wanted for his new experiment to 
succeed. He did not require settlers to be ardent ideologists, in fact, 
they did not even have to endorse the principles underlying Van 
Eeden Colony. The prospectus of 1912 is unambiguous in this respect. 
It says: “those colonists who want to cultivate and own the land in 
accordance with the so¢ial theory of Dr. Van Eeden ... and who want 
to join the Company of Co-producers he and Mr. Hoggson and Mr. 
MacRae ... are to found, can have an option of 5 years and then sell 
it to the Company."*! 

From correspondence between Van Eeden and the Americans we 
must conclude, however, that the C.C.A. was never inaugurated. The 
bank in Wilmington, on second thoughts, only granted the loan on 
the account that Van Eeden Colony was established exactly as the 
other MacRae-settlements, that is, with each colonist buying his own 
land, and only mild forms of cooperation. No "common possession of 
the soil" therefore, but ingrained American individualism became the 
basis of Van Eeden Colony. 


Van Eeden Colony 


Paradoxically, Van Eeden was never practical enough, although he 
was attacked from the left for being too pragmatic. His exertions 
miscarried anyway, no matter how he tried to avoid almost all 
ideology and stick to approved methods. This time it was not clashing 
dogmas or laziness that caused his colony to fail, but the poor 
quality of the soil. The favourable reports in propaganda brochures 
and the optimistic forecasts Van Eeden had made concerning the 
agricultural poss buiies of the site seem to have been stretching the 
truth a little.5? 

The new settlement in any case was less well equipped than Van 
Eeden had suggested. In fact, it still had to be built, as the first 
candidate settlers found to their cost when they arrived in North 
Carolina. Furthermore, the land was not ready for cultivation yet. 
There was even still some forest left to clear. Willem Plevier, a 
dearly disappointed emigrant, wrote an indignant letter to the editor 
of the Oprechte Haarlemsche Courant, blaming Van Eeden and his 
fairy tales for his bad luck. Not only had Van Eeden Colony appeared 
to exist chiefly in its creator’s mind, Plevier complained, it proved 
that the wages in the area were far too low to live on. Because 
there were "plenty of negroes" willing to work for as little as 90 
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cents a day, white workers received only one dollar for ten hours of 
back-breaking labour, not nearly enough for a decent living. To stay 
in North Carolina and become a wage-worker therefore was no viable 
alternative for the original plan of settling as a colonist in Van 
Eeden.33 

Of course Van Eeden could not let this pass. Note the culprit’s 
typically irritated defence: as if he had not warned candidates that 
settlers without money or professional know-how were useless! Had 
Plevier, who lamented over wages and knew nothing about gardening 
in the first place, "been seriously devoted to the good cause, he 
would have persisted. But he overestimated himself, as so many 
people did ...". Plevier had posed as farmer, but had in reality been a 
tramconductor. He probably expected Van Eeden to act as benefactor 
now that things had not quite worked out the way he wanted, but 
that was altogether out of the question. The Wilmington bank had 
offered a loan of $25,000, but this money certainly was not meant to 
be wasted on ignorant good-for-nothings. Wearily, Van Eeden re- 
peated he only wanted 25 capable Dutch gardeners, each with 1000 
dollars worth of savings to invest, to form a nucleus community in 
America, which in time would grow into a profitable cooperative 
colony. Was it really that difficult to grasp?** Three years later, in 
February 1913, Van Eeden Colony was described in one of Holland’s 
foremost mnewspapers.25 The correspondent visited a rough, still 
wooded terrain of 250 acres. Some twenty Dutch families dwelled 
there, not a few of them rather disgruntled with the meagre results 
of their hard labour. Instead of the promised rich harvests, the acid 
and humid soil did not even yield enough produce to cover the 
expenses, and when it did the costs of transportation to the principal 
markets in New York were far too high. The brochure of 1912 had 
cited a Consulate Report, which mentioned the disadvantages of the 
sandy loam-soil in Van Eeden. However, this account was immediately 
followed by reassuring remarks in the same sanguine tone Van Eeden 
usually adopted when advertising his creation. The first settlers in 
Van Eeden moreover had probably never read that particular report 
at all. Thus it seems fair to say that the colonists, whether they 
were lured by the prospectus, Van Eeden’s verbal information or the 
optimistic newspaper accounts, were at least somewhat justified in 
their reproachful attitude. Farming in North Carolina was not nearly 
so profitable and easy as had been foretold. It is indeed difficult to 
see where their situation differed essentially from that of other 
newcomers in the land. Conspicuously absent in the settlers’ account 
is again the idealistic Cooperative Company of America, that Van 
Eeden intended to advise the colonists in exactly the kind of 
problems they now encountered. Only the Carolina Truck Development 
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Company, a capitalist (be it caring) real-estate business provided the 
immigrants with some assistance, and even that sometimes seems to 
have fallen short of the expectations.*© 

Rather than waiting for things to get better the frustrated 
farmers vacated the colony, until in 1939 all Hollanders had gone. A 
New York organisation bought part of the land for the benefit of 
Jews who fled the persecutions of Nazi Germany, but Van Eeden did 
not suit them either. In 1949 the last inhabitant left, and Van Eeden 
Colony finally disappeared from the map. Soy beans now are reported 
to cover the former 10 acre farms where socialist victory was to 
begin.37 

Long before that Frederik van Eeden had died, a disillusioned and 
sadly confused old man. In the course of the years the contact with 
his American friends had watered down; he did not keep track of the 
adventures of his ideologically inspired but pragmatically designed 
American colony any longer. It was probably too painful to be 
confronted with yet another failure, too tiring to stand up to the 
ever-repeating calumny and contempt. 
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See Bowers, ibidem, pp. 160-4. Country Life Leadership Sample. 
Next to Holt and Page, the names of J.M. Glenn, S.A. Knapp and 
W. Buttrick were mentioned in a proposed List of Trustees. 
Frederik van Eeden Archives, Inventory number 344. For Ameri- 
can reports see Van Eeden’s collection of clippings, number M 32. 
These brochures were printed in Dutch, French, Hungarian, 
Polish, Italian, Slovak, Czech and German. M.N. Beeking acted as 
company agent in the Netherlands. He titled his brochure Emigra- 
tie naar de Vereenigde Staten, en kleine boerderijen in den 
grooten wintertuin, Hilversum, s.d. Van Eeden did not know him, 
by the way. 

About MacRae, his opinions and enterprises, see: Manufacturers 
Record, Baltimore, Md, May 30, 1912; R.H. Fisher, Biographical 
Sketches of Wilmington Citizens, Wilmington, 1929. A Tribute to 
the late Hugh MacRae. By the Wilmington Board of Realtors. 
(Copy sent to the author by Hugh MacRae III, from Wilmington, 
N.C.); Synopsis of W.F. Ainsley, Dutch settlers in the Cape Fear 
Region. Hugh Macrae’s agricultural Colonies, 1987, World Agricul- 
ture, Febr. 1921; The Charlotte Observer, June 1, 1922; New York 
Times, May 16, 1926. 

Frederik van Eeden, Dagboek 1901-1911, October 21, 22, Novem- 
ber 23-8, December 8, 1909. At first, the colony was to be called 
Lioba (after a poem of Van Eeden), but for reasons not known to 
the author it became Van Eden Colony. See letter from Hoggson 
to Van Eeden, June 28, 1909. Presumably the Americans thought 
the name of the poet would attract more attention than the name 
of the poem would. 

Happy Humanity, pp. 200-1. Also see Pionier, April 25, 1908; 
Dagboek, March 30, 1909; W.J. Simons, Het Paleis van Circe. 
Frederik van Eedens Amerikaanse reizen, Amsterdam, s.d., p. 26; 
Van de Goot, op. cit., pp. 62-3; Inventory number 1169; Studies, 
V, p. 61 note. 


. These letters rest in the Frederik van Eeden Archives. One 


should also see Van Eeden’s early correspondence with Hoggson 
and MacRae about the emigrants. 


. Simons. op. cit., p. 33. Pionier, June 15 and August 15, 1909. 
. Van Eden Colony in N. Carolina, U.S.A. Information for settlers 


with @ letter by Dr. Frederik van Eeden, Amsterdam, 1912, p. 83. 
Cornelissen was a syndicalist. They had crossed swords before. 
See Studies, V. Internationale Antwoorden. 

Pionier, July 15 and September 15, 1909. Articles in the same 
vein appeared in other newspapers. See collections of clippings 
in Van Eeden Archives, Number M 32. 


. Pionier, August 15, 1909 and February 15, 1910. Simons, op. cit., 


pp. 33-8. 


. He would be more specific about the C.C.A. in Happy Humanity, 


but this was only published in America, in 1912. 


. Van Eeden Colony, p. 34. My italics. 
. Maybe this was caused by the commission that the C.T.D.C. 


promised those settlers who managed to lure others to its premises. 


. See M 32, Frederik van Eeden Archives. 

. Pionier, February 15, 1909. 

. Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant, Febr. 10 and 22, 1913. 

. See Pender Post, Burgaw, N.C., June 15, 1983. 

. Ibidem. Useful information about the early years of the colony 


can be found in the letters of Hugh MacRae to Frederik van 
Eeden. 
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V. ETHNIC AND CULTURAL CONTINUITIES 
STRATEGIES OF SURVIVAL AND RETRENCHMENT 


18. FROM RELIGIOUS PLURALISM TO CULTURAL PLURALISM 


CONTINUITY AND CHANGE AMONG THE REFORMED DUTCH IN CANADA 


Harry A. Van Belle, Hamilton, Ontario 


Abstract 


When the Reformed Dutch immigrated to Canada after World War 
Il, they moved from a national context dominated by religious plural- 
ism to a country characterised by cultural pluralism. The manner in 
which they adapted their Reformed way of life to their new sur- 
roundings tells the story of their immigration. When the life histories 
of three generations of these immigrants (elderly, middle-aged and 
young adult) are contrasted with comparable life histories of their 
relatives in the Netherlands, a number of differences come to the 
fore, which may be attributed to immigration. The (now) elderly 
immigrants successfully transplanted their Reformed lifestyle un- 
changed on to Canadian soil. Immigration had a preserving effect on 
their way of life. Their middle-aged children unsuccessfully sought 
to accommodate their Reformed way of life to the demands of 
multicultural Canada. For them immigration meant having to live in 
two worlds, while being unable to give one’s full allegiance to either. 
Only their young adult children seem to have successfully integrated 
themselves into Canadian society. They accomplished this by separat- 
ing their Reformed religious identity from their Dutch ethnic identity. 


A. Introduction 


An interesting question to explore is what happens to the 
identity of a group of people when they move from one anational- 
cultural context to another. To say that immigration will probably 
transform the identity of the group, is to say that in some ways its 
members will change and that in some ways they will stay the same. 
But how much will they change and in what direction will this 
change take them? Will this change be evident in the succeeding 
generations as well, or even more so? Will the immigrants change 
more or less than those of their group who remain in their country 
of origin? Does immigration transform the way of life of a group or 
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does it preserve it instead? These are some of the questions we 
would like to explore in this chapter. 

This chapter relates our recent investigation of the impact of 
immigration on post-World War II Reformed Dutch immigrants to 
Canada. These Reformed Dutch-Canadians form an identifiable sub- 
group in the total pool of post-war Dutch immigrants to Canada. 
Their identifying mark is their religion which culturally comes to 
expression in their Reformed way of life.! In Holland they hailed 
from a variety of Reformed denominations, but in Canada many of 
them joined the Christian Reformed Church. The majority of them 
came to Canada roughly between 1947-1957. Though they settled all 
across the nation most of them live in Ontario, Alberta and British 
Columbia. 

In researching this group we used a qualitative approach, specifi- 
cally the life history method (Child, 1943: pp. 9-11; Runyan, 1984). 
This method entailed that we use an in-depth, non-directive interview 
to obtain the life history of our subjects. They were asked to relate 
the story of their lives in chronological order, beginning with their 
earliest memory on to the present. These stories were audio-taped 
and transcribed. The resulting transcripts were subsequently analysed 
into sequential meaning units (Rennie, 1988: p. 142) and these in turn 
were reconstructed into life story narratives written to be represen- 
tative of the various generations of Reformed Dutch-Canadian im- 
migrants under investigation. 

Since we were not only interested in the impact of immigration 
on first-generation immigrants, but also in its effects on their 
children who immigrated with them and on their grandchildren born 
and raised in Canada, we divided our research sample into three age 
groups, corresponding roughly to the three generations of immigrants. 
Thus, we interviewed 13 elderly persons (age 64-84), 14 middle-aged 
persons (age 40-57), and 11 young adults (age 19-30). For each of 
these groups we reconstructed a life history narrative representative 
of their generation or age group. 

In researching the intra-generational and inter-generational 
continuity and change of an immigrant group it is always difficult to 
determine which of the observed phenomena are due to immigration 
and which due to historical or age related factors. In an attempt to 
deal with this problem we also interviewed a comparable age-graded 
sample of Reformed Dutch people in the Netherlands. The assumption 
was that by comparing the lifestories of immigrants with the life- 
stories of those who remained in their country of origin we might at 
least partially overcome this problem. This sample consisted of 
telatives of the immigrants (child, parent, uncle, aunt), who remained 
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in Holland: 10 elderly persons (age 63-87), 13 middle-aged persons 
(age 42-59) and 11 young adults (age 19-30). ; ; 

In this way we obtained six life history narratives, each of which 
is generation and culture specific (e.g.: a middle-aged Dutch group or 
a young adult Dutch-Canadian group, etc.). These _Tepresent our 
research data to date and a comparison of these six life history 
narratives forms the substance of this chapter. 

At some future date we also intend to interview a comparable 
sample of non-Dutch, non-immigrant native-born Canadians (probably 
Presbyterians, since their theology is close to the Reformed theol- 


ogy). 


B. The Data 


The Reformed Dutch in Canada came from a country, which at 
the time of their immigration was still characterised by religious 
pluralism (Langley, 1984: pp. 112, 128, 136). But in coming to Canada 
they had to find their way in a country which increasingly is charac- 
terised by cultural pluralism (Kallen, 1924). This central problem more 
than any other factor explains the continuity and change which this 
community experienced as a result of immigration. ; 

We will attempt to demonstrate this thesis via a presentation of 
our data. Thereafter we will compare our data with existing theories 
on ethnicity. We will close our discussion by examining the effect of 
immigration on the lives of these three generations of Reformed 
Dutch-Canadians. : 

In presenting our data we will first describe . the life course 
typical of elderly Reformed Dutch-Canadians. We will describe their 
childhood during the early part of the twentieth century, we will 
chart their course through the Depression and World War II, and we 
will follow them as they immigrate to and settle in Canada. Next, we 
will describe how their children experienced immigration, and finally 
how their grandchildren react to being the children of immigrants. 
Wherever appropriate we will compare the life story of these im- 
migrants with the life histories of their relatives who remained in 
the Netherlands. In this manner we hope to illustrate the unique 
journey of these people from birth to their present age. 


1. The Elderly Reformed Dutch 


These (now) elderly Reformed Dutch immigrants were born early 
in the twentieth century into large families containing anywhere from 
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9-14 children. Home life was extremely crowded, but whether they 
were number 1 or number 14, they were welcome, Their parents 
considered children a gift from the Lord. As children they were not 
allowed to talk back to their parents. The rules of the house were 
strict, clear and backed up by the larger community. Yet within these 
protective boundaries their parents were loving and family life was 
cosy and full of fun. 

Their childhood effectively stopped at age thirteen when their 
parents, who were likely to be poor farm labourers, sent them to 
work full-time as hired hands or domestic servants for a farmer in 
the area. By living in with the farmer who hired them they saved 
their parents the expense of feeding them, they augmented their 
parents’ meagre income with their wages and they made room for the 
next child which was inevitably on the way. This arrangement may 
have made good economic sense to the parents, but whether it was 
equally good for their children may be doubted? They were expected 
to work hard, from dawn to dusk, six days a week while on Sunday 
they were expected to help twice with the milking. One Sunday out 
of every four these children had the afternoon and evening off. Then 
they would go home, if distance permitted it. In effect this meant 
that after age thirteen they had next to no contact with their family 
anymore. By that time they were for all practical purposes on their 
own. 

Did this make them unhappy? Hardly. They never thought about 
it. They did not know any better. Their siblings and peers all shared 
these circumstances. That was the way it was and they accepted what 
could not be changed. 

Religion played a central role in their life. Being Christians, they 
lived their life around the three biblical principles of sin, grace and 
salvation. In addition, being Reformed Calvinists they developed a 
profound sense of God’s presence in their life and a childlike (some 
might say naive) trust in His providential guidance. The heart of 
being Reformed is to live a life of unconditional surrender and 
faithful obedience to God. Having been born and raised in a 
thoroughly Reformed community, they accepted this lifestyle without 
question. 

Under the leadership of the neo-Calvinist Abraham Kuyper,’ this 
community had experienced a significant change during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Kuyper held that the rule of God’s 
Providential guidance ought not to be restricted to one’s personal 
salvation only, but that it also applied to the way individuals relate 
to one another communally. Thus, under his leadership the Reformed 
Dutch developed a uniquely Reformed Christian lifestyle in the areas 
of family life, church, politics, labour relations, the arts, education 
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and others, so that by the turn of the century they had their own 
denominations, their own Christian day schools, their own Christian 
university and their own social organisations. 

By the time our elderly immigrants were born the Reformed 
Dutch community was therefore culturally and institutionally more or 
less complete (Breton, 1965). A standard series of rituals and customs 
was adhered to in their families. They prayed before and after every 
meal. The Bible was read at mealtimes morning, noon and night. They 
attended a Christian grade school, they went to church twice every 
Sunday, they enrolled in catechism classes and when they became 
older they joined the young people society of the church. 

These young people societies were unique in that they were 
serious discussion clubs aimed at increasing a young person’s knowl- 
edge about the Bible and how to apply it to all areas of life in 
accordance with Reformed principles. 

These societies also contributed to their further education. Since 
each person was expected to take a turn introducing a topic for 
discussion these meetings taught them to read, to think, to present 
their ideas in written and oral form to others, to listen, to discuss a 
given topic and to come to some consensus about it. In short, these 
meetings taught these young people some valuable cognitive, organisa- 
tional, and role-taking skills. By the time they reached young adult- 
hood they had a clear, even if by today’s standards rather narrow, 
vision of how to apply a set of Reformed principles to every area of 
their lives. That they knew what to do, once they became adults, was 
in no small measure due to their faithful participation during their 
youth in these study clubs. The importance of these clubs for boys in 
particular is demonstrated in a popular slogan of that day, which 
stated, "Girls, if you love your boyfriend, do not keep him from 
attending his club!" 

The courtship of these young people was a protracted affair. It 
normally lasted about 4-5 years. Considering that the partners saw 
one another only once every two weeks, this was not unusual, 
however. Courtship appears to have been rather serious business for 
them. It may be true that the initial contact was made on the basis 
of mutual attraction. But compatibility in religion could readily 
become a topic of conversation even on the first date. There are 
several Reformed denominations in Holland and it was commonly 
accepted that as a rule one did not marry outside one’s own church. 
For instance, doctrinally the Gereformeerden and the Hervormden 
were very similar, but socially the division lines were very clear. So, 
if a Gereformeerde boy wanted to marry a Hervormde girl, he had 
some explaining to do and so did the girl. 
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The decision when to marry was also serious business for these 
people. These were the Depression years. Jobs were scarce and wages 
Jlow. It was one thing to support yourself, but quite another to 
support a family. Having a job meant a measure of financial security 
but it also held out the prospect of lifelong subsistence. For that 
reason many of them decided to start their own business. The drive 
for economic advancement was strong among them. They usually tried 
their luck in small business ventures, such as growing and selling 
vegetables or flowers, running a small grocery store or a delivery 
service. These are risky enterprises at the best of times. But during 
the Depression, when capital was scarce, they required long days of 
hard work, the capacity to endure abject poverty, and an abundance 
of hope. 

In spite of these conditions, they seem to have been a happy 
people. They were content with what little they had and thankful for 
everything they received. They were attempting to fulfil the exiting 
dream of financial independence and they trusted that sooner or later 
God would bring their struggles to fruition. Besides this, they were 
part of a close-knit community and embedded in a network of 
relatives and friends. In church they received status for being a 
leader or the wife of one. Municipally, provincially and nationally 
they elected their own political representatives. Thus, also in the 
broader community they had power to influence public affairs in 
accordance with the Reformed Christian principles they had learned 
to love in their study clubs. We might think that their life of work, 
sleep, and church attendance was rather dull, but they truly felt "at 
ease in Zion". 

Then came the war. All their lives they had been free. Now their 
neighbours, with whom they had always been on friendly terms, 
treacherously invaded their country and incorporated it into the Third 
Reich. At first, life under German occupation went on as before. 
Then gradually the oppression of the enemy regime began to assert 
itself, culminating into sheer terror toward the end of it. The Nazis 
raped the country and conscripted Dutch manpower into their war 
effort. So many people went into hiding that in the countryside 
there was hardly a family which did not harbour one or more fugi- 
tives. 

Hunger was an ever present reality in wartime Holland, but it 
became particularly acute during the winter of 1944-45. It drove city 
people to the farms in search of food. People helped one another 
with what little they had. Strangers worked alongside one another in 
the resistance movement and became friends. The war forged an 
unprecedented unity between Dutch individuals irrespective of their 
social standing and, more importantly, their religious creed. 
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This sense of unity is all the more amazing when we consider 
that public and private life in pre-war Holland had been constructed 
in terms of religious blocs. There was the Reformed bloc, the Roman 
Catholic bloc and the Neutralists bloc. Each of these communities had 
its own unique lifestyle and its own institutions. Each bloc elected 
their own candidates for public office and parliament was formed 
from among these candidates in accordance with the principle of 
proportional representation (Schuchart, 1972; Langley, 1984). The 
important thing to note here is that, as a rule, the members of a 
given religious community interacted almost exclusively with one 
another and hardly ever with members of another religious bloc. 
Thus, private and public life in pre-war Holland had been religiously 
highly diversified. During the war years this traditional approach to 
communal life was temporarily put on hold. 

After the war this old pattern of religious pluralism reasserted 
itself for a while. But as the years passed it became apparent that 
the war had had a major impact on the social fabric of Dutch life 
and that a breakdown of the traditional pre-war boundaries was 
imminent. This trend toward religious unity occurred all across Dutch 
life and continued with such force in the following years that today 
life in the Netherlands is more accurately characterised by a religious 
ecumenism® than by a religious pluralism. 

Those of the Reformed community who emigrated to Canada did 
not experience this development, however. They left before the 
movement had gained momentum. Why did they emigrate? They 
exchanged countries and cultures when many of them were in their 
early forties and some of them even older. Their emigration left 
gaping holes in the fabric of Reformed communal life. Why did they 
uproot themselves from their familiar supportive surroundings? 

They left, first of ail, because they simply needed room to live. 
Due to the war Holland experienced a huge housing crisis. Many 
people had to live with two or more families in a house that was 
meant for one. They went to Canada just to have a place of their 
own to live in. They left because they saw little opportunity to start 
their own business in post-war Holland. Governmental control, red 
tape and exorbitant taxes made it almost impossible for small 
businesses to survive. Canada, they had been told was the land of 
opportunity. They left because they were afraid of yet another world 
war. They had experienced the war that was to end all wars during 
their childhood. Then, a mere two decades later they had experienced 
another one, more terrible than the first. Now, with Communist 
Russia practically poised at their doorstep, they became afraid. 
Canada was the country of their liberators and it seemed like a safe 
place to live: Finally, adventure motivated them to go. Immigration to 
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Canada was not just a matter of individual choice in post-war 
Holland. It was the talk of the town. The contagion effect of dis- 
covering that their neighbour or their relative had decided to im- 
migrate especially excited the more adventurous among the Reformed. 
Those who had long secretly harboured the impossible dream of 
striking out for the unknown now began to consider this a possibility. 
They left for many and varied reasons but what made them dare to 
go was the quiet confidence that the God who looked after them in 
Holland would also take‘ care of them in Canada. 

They went by plane or by boat to Canada and then by train to 
their place of destination where they were to work the obligatory 
year for the Canadian farmer who had sponsored them. More often 
than not the farmer met them at the train station when they arrived. 
He would say something totally unintelligible to them in English and 
for perhaps the first time they would realise that they were now in a 
foreign country in which they would be strangers for some time to 
come. 

That was the hard part of immigrating. It was not the work. 
Hard work had never bothered them. They were poor once again 
because they could take only a handful of dollars with them from 
Holland and the farm wages they earned were low. But even that did 
not bother them much. They had long ago learned to conquer poverty 
with frugality. The hardest part of immigrating was to miss the 
company of people of their own kind, with whom they could talk and 
who understood them. They also missed their familiar routine of 
Sunday worship with fellow Reformed Christians. To them it almost 
seemed as if they had left God behind in Holland when they im- 
migrated. 

It was the Christian Reformed Church of America which came to 
the aid of the immigrants in their desperate isolation. This church 
was an outgrowth of a wave of Reformed Dutch immigration to 
America in the 1840s. Its home missionaries, who were able to speak 
Dutch, visited the newly arrived immigrants to invite them to their 
church services which they held regularly for them in Dutch.” Of 
course they welcomed this invitation as an answer to prayer. 

Church life was vitally important for these new immigrants and 
their families. Attending church on Sunday was the highlight of their 
week, It was more than Sunday worship for them, although that was 
the familiar centrepiece of it all. It was the vital link between people 
who shared a common lot. Church was the chance to get to know one 
another personally. Church was closeness, warmth, company. Church 
was their social life, their extended family. Church was a community 
of likeminded strangers in a foreign land. 
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As an institution, church served many functions for these im- 
migrants. It was an important link for them between what was 
familiar and what was strange. Small wonder, therefore, that the 
congregations grew and multiplied with every new wave of immi- 
grants. 

It is doubtful that the Christian Reformed Church would have 
been more successful than the other churches indigenous to Canada in 
attracting these immigrants had not their home missionaries been able 
to speak Dutch. Nevertheless, even if a common language brought 
these people together initially, this was not what kept them together. 
Within a very short time they exchanged Dutch for English as the 
language of worship. Even the Dutch ministers, whom they called to 
their pulpits when the home missionaries left were expected to preach 
in English. Religion rather than language was and is the identifying 
mark of the Reformed Dutch in Canada. 

This also holds true for the Christian day schools they estab- 
lished soon after the churches were built. They are not Dutch schools 
as is frequently alleged. This is evident from the fact that today 
many non-Dutch Canadian Christians send their children to these 
schools. But why, given an excellent public school system, did these 
immigrants establish these schools in the first place? It was not a 
deliberate attempt to start something new, but rather their way of 
providing a service that was missing in their new country. In Holland 
they had been used to sending their children to a Christian school as 
a matter of course. These schools had been in existence for over a 
hundred years. Like the Catholic and the neutralist schools they were 
publicly funded but religiously separate schools. The immigrants 
started these schools because of their life-long conviction that when 
it comes to the religious basics, home, school and church ought to 
pull in one direction. Thus, today they own and operate close to 130 
Christian grade and high schools, two Christian liberal arts colleges 
and a graduate Institute for Christian Studies. 

In addition, and true to their Reformed way of life, they have 
also started a number of other socio-cultural organisations such as a 
Christian labour association, a Christian farmers association and the 
beginnings of a Christian political party. It will be clear that they 
have transplanted a large chunk of their Reformed Dutch cultural 
heritage on to Canadian soil. Their vision is one of providing a 
Reformed witness to a religiously plural society. It is interesting to 
note that they are doing this at a time when enthusiasm for such a 
distinct witness is waning in their country of origin. One may also 
wonder whether their way of life can survive in a country such as 
Canada, which favours an ethnic rather than a religious pluralism. 
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Quite apart from all that, how did a group of poor immigrants 
manage to pay for all these ventures? They did it with difficulty, to 
be sure and through considerable financial sacrifice. Especially in the 
early days of their immigration they suffered severe economic hard- 
ship. Being immigrants they were eager to stake their claim in 
Canada. But they were poor to start with and met with many set- 
backs along the way. Concerted effort by the entire family, hard 
work, frugality and an abundance of courage for the future pulled 
them through eventually and even made them prosper. 

Their childlike faith in God gave them this courage. It taught 
them to be patient in adversity and thankful in prosperity. This 
concrete daily relationship with their God infused everything they 
said and did. It was not just a private thing for them, it was also 
communal. They prayed, praised and thanked God together in their 
homes, schools, churches and organisations. This is also why they 
stress the importance of church worship, Christian schools and 
Christian organisations so much. Without these, they feel, the fire at 
the centre of their Reformed lives will flicker and ultimately be 
extinguished. 

A personal and communal relation to God is the identity of these 
elderly Reformed Dutch-Canadians. In terms of it they lived their 
lives. From it they also received a time-tried faith all of us can 
envy. They are a people content with their lot. 

In this they differ greatly from their counterpart in the Nether- 
lands. The elderly Reformed in Holland feel ill at ease in today’s 
world. Financially they are better off than they ever were before. 
After the war they worked hard to rebuild their lives and their 
country and in doing this they became far more prosperous than 
before the war. But culturally post-war Holland, and their Reformed 
community in it, has gone through some major changes. Politically the 
Reformed parties amalgamated with the Roman Catholics to form the 
Christian Democratic Alliance. The two Reformed churches are in the 
process of merging into one Protestant denomination. Theologically 
there has been a shift from an emphasis on the providence of God to 
an emphasis on human responsibility. 

Though they continue to testify to the grace of God in their 
individual lives, they feel estranged from the community they grew up 
in, worked for and loved. They find that the church is cold, and that 
it no longer supports them in their daily struggle to live Christian 
lives. They see the lack of church attendance in their grandchildren 
and they worry about the future of the church. In the midst of 
Prosperity they are unhappy because religion always was the central 
motive of their lives, colouring everything they did and were, per- 
Sonally and communally. When they see_ its pervasive influence 
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i i k upon themselves 
disappearing all around them, they feel thrown bac t 

- aneiss soary figures in a landscape in which they previously felt 
so much at home, 


2. The Middle-aged Reformed Dutch 


We now turn to the children of the elderly | Reformed Dutch- 
Canadians. Immigration was the first major event in their lives they 
consciously remember. How did they experience it? Their story is Fe 
lot less positive than that of their parents. They arrived in via a 
as teenagers. Immigration was an adventure for them . but it : so 
meant they had to leave familiar friends at a time in their ane ye 
having friends was very important. For this reason many of them ha 
mixed feelings about immigrating. Once they arrived they had to go 
to work immediately in order to augment the family income. For 
many of them this meant that, as with their parents, their education 
did not extend beyond grade eight. Though they did not mind it at 
the time, they now feel somewhat inferior about their lack of educa- 
tion. In their youth they felt inferior about many things, and copes 
cially about their immigrant status. For whether they went to schoo 
or to work, they felt alienated from their Canadian context and in 

s experienced real discrimination. ; 
eesscially see of them withdrew into the church. Since 
prevailing view there was that there are two kinds of people, C a 
tians and Canadians, very few of them dared to date aera 
Canadian boys or girls. Thus, they lived in two worlds. They re 
alongside other Canadians at work or in school, but they socia iss 
and identified with the people of the church. For some of them this 
is still the case today at middle age, but many of them are fin 
breaking out of their ethnic isolation by establishing friendships My 
other Canadian Christians. Though they remain loyal members of the 
Christian Reformed Church, they now no longer identify with it 
uncritically. But it should be emphasised that this change in atti 
is of recent origin. For the most part of their lives they confine 

i ial lives to this religious-ethnic community. 
aes for them was Sein during their adolescent - years. They 
participated in their parents’ struggle for financial independence. 
Often the wages of these teenagers made up the difference between 
just making ends meet and obtaining the capital necessary for ba 
a house or starting a business venture. The dreams of immigran 
parents were realised most often thanks to the contributions of a 
children. These teenage children worked long and hard and shoulda 
responsibilities they would not have had to carry had their families 
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remained in the Netherlands. When times were tough they often 
worried more than their parents did. All this responsibility made them 
competent in making a living at an early age. As a result most of 
them are occupationally highly successful today. But the fact remains 
that they had to grow up too fast during their youth. As one of them 
put it: "I feel that I’ve missed my adolescence". 

Though outwardly obedient during their youth, they felt resentful 
inside toward their parents for putting them through the hardship of 
immigration. It would have been better for their emotional health if 
they had been allowed to voice the anger and the frustration they 
felt. But negative emotions were not expressed in their homes. Their 
parents were not used to moaning about something that could not be 
changed anyway. When adversity struck their parents did the best 
they could and left the rest up to God because they trusted Him to 
look after them. They did not realise however, that all the sermons, 
the prayers and the communal praising notwithstanding, this basic 
trust in God as an experience failed to transmit itself to their 
children. Perhaps the reality of their immigrant experience was just 
too strong, but what these young people seemed to have learned 
instead was the work ethic, ic. that God ultimately only helps those 
who help themselves 

These immigrant teenagers, now middle-aged are responsible and 
reliable, but they find it hard to let go of things and to surrender. 
They are the backbone of the organisations their parents erected, but 
not joyfully so. They seem to carry the whole world on _ their 
shoulders. They bend over backwards to make the lives of their 
children comfortable, including making huge sacrifices to put them 
through Christian school, but they find it hard to spend money on 
themselves. Now that they have grown older and financially more 
secure they are learning at long last that God is at work in their 
lives and so they are regaining some of the trustful attitude which 
characterises their parents’ life. But none of this comes easy to 
them. Those who have money are amazed at how richly God has 
blessed them, but they worry whether they are spending it Tespon- 
sibly, It remains hard for them simply to enjoy life as a gift out of 
God’s hand. 

It is highly instructive to compare their journey so far with that 
of their middle-aged counterpart in the Netherlands. In post-war 
Holland there was much work to be done in rebuilding the country 
and these people did it as children, teenagers and adults, just like 
their parents. Unlike their parents most of them continued on in 
school. Thus they are better educated. But education was serious 
business for them. They were expected to work hard in school and 
after school they were expected to help their parents as well. They 
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were taught to work and had little free time to themselves. Once out 
of school and married they either started a business of their own or 
more often than not pursued a career. Occupationally this group is 
far more diverse than the previous generation of mostly farm labour- 
ers. They readily moved away from their birthplace to any part of 
Holland, their increased geographic mobility almost always dictated 
by economic opportunity or career advancement. 

They seem to have rejected their parents’ tendency to think in 
terms of religious blocs in favour of religious ecumenism. This 
generation is the architect of the post-war political rapprochement 
between the Reformed and the Catholics. They also preside over the 
ecclesiastical merger of the Hervormden and the Gereformeerden in 
the Reformed camp. In terms of their behaviour they do not differ all 
that much from their parents but in their views they have changed 
considerably. They continue to stress the importance of rules and 
regulations. Like their parents they are active participants in all 
kinds of organisations. But they have seen that the division of life 
into various faith communities can easily create an “us and them" 
mentality at the local level and they have experienced that this often 
results in a lot of unnecessary hurts and conflicts between people 
who differ only marginally in their beliefs. Thus, they feel rather 
strongly that the old boundaries between Christians ought to disap- 
pear. 

On this point they differ radically from their parents. All kinds 
of reasons can be given for this change in perspective: the impact of 
the war, more advanced education, increased economic and geographic 
mobility, the influence of the media, extended travel outside their 
own country. But there is one reason which they themselves refer to 
quite frequently. They feel that they have been subjected to a rather 
rigid application of parental authority during their childhood: accord- 
ing to their parents there was only one way to live, and that was 
their way, which father (and less frequently mother) readily identified 
as God’s way. During their youth they had complied with these 
parental rules obediently, but now in middle age they find themselves 
rebelling against them, though not successfully, because they still feel 
guilty when they do so. 

By all accounts the previous generation had experienced parental 
authority as a protective boundary. Their children however, found it 
constrictive. Why the change? It seems that they experienced the 
parent-child relation in their families as less positive than did the 
generation before. They felt that their parents were preoccupied 
with their own problems,® that their love was highly conditional, and 
that there was an emotional distance between them and their parents. 
As a result they themselves have become emotionally somewhat 
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distant as well. They quickly fear that they are a bother to others. 
They have become self-sufficient, independent characters. For that 
reason also, they appear to have little sense religiously of God as a 
caring Father, something which lies at the heart of their parents’ 
religion. Instead they seem to be burdened by a strong sense of 
obligation. They have a religion without romanticism, an obedience 
without comfort and a faith without grace. 


3. The Young Adult Reformed Dutch 


We now turn to the grandchildren of the elderly Reformed Dutch 
immigrants. These young adults were the first generation to grow up 
in the country in which they were born, surrounded by the relatives 
of their extended family and in the larger context of a stable ethnic 
Canadian community. 

The Reformed religion predominated in that community. It 
permeated their home, the church, the schools and in some cases the 
college which they attended. With that kind of total rearing, these 
young people, not surprisingly, developed a penchant for all things 
Reformed. From it they received a sense of mission, a supportive 
base, a sense of awe for God, a stabilising moral framework and a 
strong, productive sense of direction. As one young person put it: 
"There is an eternal part of you, to which you return like a compass, 
pe ancredibls sense of: no matter how bad things get, you’re not 
alone!" 

However, in many other respects these young adults are far less 

appreciative of their upbringing. Their displeasure does not focus on 
their home life. By and large they experienced their parents as people 
who care, even if, because of their own upbringing, sometimes 
emotionally incapable of helping them with their adolescent problems. 
' The problems they experienced centred primarily on their school 
life. It was not that the curriculum was boring or that the teachers 
were mean. Rather, it was the behaviour of their fellow students 
which troubled them. The student body grouped itself rather rigidly 
into an "in" and an "out" group. Popularity was thus a major concern. 
One had to adapt, to play a role, to hide one’s true self if one was 
to survive socially, 

In elementary school the children were rather aggressive toward 
one another. Particularly the more timid, less gifted child had a hard 
time. It seems that one had to be tough, bold and able to make it in 
those schools. Paradoxically, the scholastically more gifted student 
also had difficulty being socially accepted, especially in high school. 
The reasoning seems to have been that if you do well in school, you 
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must be a "browner", and that, since browners are serious people, you 
could not possibly be any fun. So, as a matter of social survival 
serious students hid their achievements wherever possible. As one of 
them said: "I’ve never been liked for being good (at things)". 

So, if academic excellence was not a mark of popularity in their 
Christian high schools, what was? Being a smoker, a drinker, or going 
to parties was. There was considerable pressure to be a rebel or a 
rowdy. Some students combatted this peer pressure by becoming 
eccentrics, i.e. they formed their group identity around not being a 
rebel. But by negatively reacting to the dominant anti-intellectual 
ethos of the "in" group, they stil! were not free just to be them- 
selves. To be different they had to be extra good all the time, 
whereas they might have wanted to cut loose once in a while. 

What on earth possessed these young children in elementary 
school to be so aggressive and to turn on the most vulnerable 
children in the class? And what made those rowdies in high school 
not only rebel as they did, but in addition turn this rebellion into a 
cause? And how could this happen of all places in a Christian school? 
These are some of the questions with which even the erstwhile 
rowdies themselves still struggle today. Some explain the rudeness of 
Christian school children in terms of their being too much on top of 
one another. They do not only go to school together, but they also 
attend the same church and the same social functions. Like children 
in a family they are always with one another. So their interpersonal 
skirmishes are like sibling rivalry. This rivalry serves to create some 
distance between them and other pupils. It gives them room to 
breathe. 

They further explain the rebellion of the rowdies as a reaction 
against an excessive emphasis on conformity in the larger Reformed 
Dutch-Canadian community. Being an immigrant community it func- 
tions like a minority within the context of a larger majority culture. 
Minority groups typically have a hard time tolerating deviation from 
the main ethos of the group by its members. The Reformed Dutch- 
Canadian community, mores specifically the Christian Reformed 
Church to which they belong, is no exception to that rule. These 
young adults characterise it unflatteringly as "judgmental", "too 
much into its own world", "clubminded" and in danger of "splitting 
over a phrase". They say it often assumes the role of being the only 
true church, but fails to examine whether the actual life of the 
church lives up to this label. 

If this analysis is correct, then life in the Christian school is 
simply a reflexion of what goes on in the larger Reformed Christian 
community. The content of the ethos the rowdies in school espouse 
may be radieally different but the single-minded (the Reformed would 
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say "principial") way in which they enforce their ethos is reminiscent 
of what occurs in the larger community. 

Some of the young adults we interviewed characterise the 
Reformed faith as an "unreflective" faith. It is a faith in a God "up 
there", whom you do not question. Such a faith is taught and 
accepted, but not discussed. They themselves have no problem with 
accepting the fundamentals of their faith without questioning. They 
object, however, when, this attitude of selfevidence is extended to 
lifestyle questions. For in this atmosphere children may be learn the 
comfortable but dangerous routine of church attendance, prayer and 
bible reading without giving the matter a thought of their own. They 
learn to play the religion game, they acquire a habit that goes 
unchallenged as long as they live their lives within the confines of 
the Reformed community. 

One of the problems of maintaining a set code of conduct as the 
criterion for whether one belongs or not, is that the members of the 
group exercise social control over one another. This means that your 
friends or playmates may be your potential enemies when it comes to 
being accepted or rejected. Thus, you develop a radar for what is 
acceptable, you hide your true self and you play a role. You avoid 
lasting relationships, you keep your distance from others, you become 
preoccupied with image, with “looking good" and you live your life 
alienated from those who are potentially your closest friends. Though 
these young people almost all profess a deep, personal faith in God, 
the atmosphere in school - and by extension in the church - seems 
to have left them with a profound sense of interpersonal estrange- 
ment. This is perhaps the single most negative effect of their up- 
bringing. Small wonder therefore, that though they will call them- 
selves Christians, as well as Reformed their identification with the 
Reformed Christian community is less than total. 

In contrast to this, their reaction to being ethnically Dutch is 
overwhelmingly positive. This is very surprising since it differs so 
radically from the response of their immigrant parents, who experi- 
enced their ethnic background mostly as a stigma. It is not as if 
these young adults are unaware that they are native born Canadians, 
but to them Canada is such an international country that they find it 
hard to identify with it personally. Being Dutch makes them feel 
unique. Their Dutch ethnicity is their heritage, it gives them roots. 
They speak with pride about the way the Dutch suffered through the 
war, the way they hid the Jews, helped the hungry and refused to 
collaborate with the Nazis. They admire the way the immigrant Dutch 
made it big in Canada, the way they pulled together and helped one 
another. Beyond this they relate positively to the "symbols" of Dutch 
ethnicity (Gans, 1979, pp. 1-20): the cosy atmosphere in Dutch- 
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Canadian homes, soup on Sunday, wooden shoes, etc. They love 
visiting Holland because they find that the familiar ways of their 
Dutch-Canadian homes, so strange to the other Canadians, are normal 
to a whole nation of people over there. 

Thus, ironically, it appears that the first generation of Dutch- 
Canadians, fully born and raised in Canada, is in fact returning to 
their Dutch cultural roots for their self-definition. It is said that the 
overriding experience of being an immigrant is the awareness of being 
a stranger in someone else’s country (Disman, 1985, pp. 76-77). 
Perhaps the children of immigrants experience themselves as being 
strangers in their own country. If so, this may explain why they 
identify so strongly with the birthplace of their ancestors. 

Finally, for the purpose of comparison it may be useful to briefly 
recount the life journey of their same aged counterpart in the 
Netherlands. This group of Dutch young adults is the first generation 
to grow up in a period free from any major cultural-historical 
upheavals. The war is long past, post-war reconstruction has been 
more or less completed and their parents have begun to prosper. 

Generally they had a rather secure childhood. Their teenage years 
were centred mostly around school, which in early adolescence was as 
much a social as an educational experience for them. Once they had 
entered late adolescence they tended to take their studies more 
seriously and their education became more focussed on improving 
their chances in the job market. They also had their usual conflicts 
of authority with their parents but these did not seriously disrupt 
their relationship with them. They are far too reasonable to turn 
teenage rebellion into a cause as their older brothers and _ sisters 
might have done. 

There is a tentative, hesitant quality about them. For instance, 
their courtship normally lasts anywhere from 3-4 years, they tend to 
marry late and to prefer to cohabit with one another for a number 
of years. This is entirely in line with their overall approach to life. 
As a group they are much less committed, much more cautious than 
their parents ever were. Even those who marry early take their early 
adult lives less seriously. Rather than start a family soon after they 
marry, both partners prefer to work for a number of years, so that 
they can profit from the education they just completed. 

Though they carefully chose the kind of education that would 
maximise their chances on the job market, on the whole this group is 
less career-oriented and less focussed on financial security than their 
parents. Unlike their parents they are not willing to do anything or 
to move anywhere just for the sake of economic advancement. They 
live their lives in terms of short-term goals and money does not 
mean much to them. 
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They tend to be privatistic in their lifestyle. They espouse no 
major trans-personal causes. They seem to have little faith in or- 
ganisations of any kind. For this reason organised religion means 
little to them. They are decidedly ecumenical in their outlook. They 
evaluate churches in terms of the amount of support they offer to 
their personal faith. Surprisingly, they profess a deep faith in God 
but they find it hard to talk about it, because for them faith is more 
an experience than an adherence to a set of doctrines or rules. 

They feel that their parents’ life is governed by a set of unques- 
tioned habits. To them it is a lifestyle based on custom rather than 
faith. They themselves are more inclined to question what they 
should believe and how they should live. For this reason they ex- 
perience their parents’ insistence that they should imitate their 
lifestyle as an unloving and unwarranted encroachment on _ their 
personal lives. 

For that same reason they are also far more tolerant of views 
and lifestyles that differ from their own. They are more sensitive to 
the feelings of others. They are an eminently reasonable group of 
people. They are not an aggressive lot. One gets the impression they 
would rather give in than fight on most issues. But on one thing they 
will not budge. Though friendly and tolerant of others, they will 
nicely insist on their right to live their own individually chosen life 
style. In their quiet, soft-spoken way they demand respect for their 
own person. Their ideal world seems to be one where, in harmony 
with others, each may live by the dictates of his or her own in- 
dividual conscience. 


C. Discussion 


Customarily, North American studies in ethnic change restrict 
themselves to describing the way immigrant cultures evolve within the 
context of the host country.? This approach is like telling a story 
from the middle to its end and calling it the whole story. Immigrant 
groups came from somewhere and an understanding of the culture of 
their country of origin is indispensable for correctly describing their 
development after immigration. We simply cannot live into the self- 
evidence with which the elderly Reformed Dutch in Canada estab- 
lished their churches, schools and organisations if we fail to recog- 
Rise that they were brought up in a Reformed community within a 
religiously plural country. They do not just prefer to erect and 
maintain these institutions, but are convinced that this is the only 
Tight thing to do. They grew up to believe that every faith com- 
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munity ought to have its own religious identity, its own way of life 
and its own institutions. That was normal in their country of origin. 

Secondly, authors most commonly define immigrant ethnicity as 
the extent to which an immigrant group conforms to the culture of 
their country or origin (Gordon, 1964; Isajiw, 1974). According to this 
definition you are considered Dutch to the extent that you act the 
way Dutch people do in the Netherlands. This practice assumes, 
however, that the culture of one’s country of origin remains stable 
over time. But even a cursory look at the data will convince us that 
Dutch culture has changed considerably over the past 30-40 years. It 
has moved from religious pluralism to religious ecumenism. Thus, to 
make the definition of ethnicity more accurate we should at least add 
the phrase, "as it existed at the time of immigration" (Hartz, 1964). 

There seems to be a tacit assumption in ethnic research that 
immigration always changes the culture of an ethnic community and 
of course, such intra-generational and inter-generational change is 
readily observable when we take the time of immigration as our point 
of departure. The Reformed Dutch in Canada have clearly changed 
some of their ways since they immigrated 30-40 years ago. However, 
they seem to have changed Jess than their counterpart in the Nether- 
lands over the same period of time. For them it would hold, there- 
fore, that immigration has had a preserving rather than a transform - 
ing effect on their way of life. This point underscores once again the 
importance of gauging the stability of an ethnic immigrant culture 
against the background of the stability of the culture of a comparable 
group in their country of origin. 

The fact that the Reformed in the Netherlands have changed 
more than the Reformed Dutch immigrants in Canada has accentuated 
the feeling of isolation which the latter experienced. Not only did 
they feel out of place in Canada, the country to which they im- 
migrated, but as the years went by they also felt more and more 
estranged from the country they left. This sense of not belonging 
anywhere, which appears to be the lot of every immigrant Disman 
(1985, pp. 76-77) has aptly described as the experience of "being a 
stranger". 

The focus of this paper is to describe the continuity and change 
of the Reformed Dutch after they immigrated to Canada and to 
interpret this development as a function of their exchanging one 
national context for another. We will first describe how they have 
changed or stayed the same and then show where this continuity or 
change was affected by immigration. 

There appears to be abundant evidence that ethnic survival is 
hardly ever total (Fishman and Nahirney, 1965, Isajiw; 1977, p. 198). 
Some aspects of one’s ethnicity change, while others remain the 
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same. For example, the Dutch readily exchanged their Dutch language 
for English. Unlike the French-Canadians they did not consider 
language an essential part of their ethnic identity. There is also 
evidence that succeeding generations of immigrants interpret their 
ethnicity differently. What one generation sees as essential to their 
identity is not necessarily the same as what another considers 
essential (Isajiw, 1974, p. 121). Thus, the adaptation of a group of 
people to their new surroundings is piecemeal, more like accommoda- 
tion than like assimilation. 

However, if the adaptation process is piecemeal rather than total 
then the question becomes urgent which aspects or components of 
ethnicity are so essential that without retaining them the group 
cannot survive and which aspects of it can be readily discarded 
without affecting the continuation of the group materially. 

Most definitions of ethnicity distinguish three components of 
ethnicity (Isajiw, 1974). There is first of all the identity, or identify- 
ing mark of a group in terms of which people subjectively identify 
themselves with the group, or are objectively identified as members 
of that group by others. Then there is its culture, or the way the 
members of the group behave, communally and individually. Finally 
there is the institutionality of a group, which refers to the number 
of institutions a group maintains which give expression to its identity 
and its culture. By looking at how each of these components fared 
among the Reformed Dutch in Canada since the time of their im- 
migration we will get an overview of where this community changed 
and where it remained the same. 

At the heart of the Reformed religion lies a quiet confidence in 
the providence of God. It is this belief which gives its adherents 
courage for the future. We would call this attitude the identifying 
mark of the Reformed Dutch in both Canada and the Netherlands. It 
is akin to what Erikson (1963) has called "basic trust".1° 
é What happened to this component of ethnicity among the genera- 
tions of Reformed Dutch-Canadians since the time of their immigra- 
tion? The elderly immigrants seem to have retained it unchanged. 
Everything in their story points to the fact that they coped with the 
problems of immigration in the same way they had coped with the 
poverty of the Depression and the terror of the war. Through ad- 
versity and prosperity they placed their lives in the hands of a 
caring God. From the way the next generation worried and felt 
burdened by seemingly everything it would appear that they lost this 
component of their ethnicity, at least initially, and that they have 
only recently regained it. They seem to have focussed their lives on 
their Reformed culture and institutions rather than on its underlying 
faith identity. In contrast to this, their children, the third generation 
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of Dutch Reformed immigrants seem to have recaptured the sense of 
trust which characterised the first generation of immigrants. They too 
have the rockbottom conviction that, come what may, they are never 
alone. 

Traditionally and ideally this sense of trust evoked an immediate 
communal response in the Reformed Dutch, which came to expression 
in their Reformed way of life or culture. When it comes to their 
Reformed way of life, or culture, best expressed perhaps in their 
daily rituals of prayer, bible reading or Sunday church attendance and 
the like, all three generations of Reformed Dutch-Canadians seem to 
practise these consistently. But, and here the distinction between 
identity and culture becomes helpful, the third generation says about 
their parents that they have an unreflective faith which goes unchal- 
lenged as long as they remain isolated from the world. They also say 
that their parents are more concerned with image than with sub- 
stance. If this characterisation is accurate then these middle-aged 
immigrant parents do indeed have a culture without an identity, and 
maintain a way of life out of which the heart is missing. 

Perhaps this judgement of the middle-aged Reformed is too 
harsh. Perhaps all we are dealing with here is a difference in em- 
phasis. To paraphrase a biblical phrase, both the young and the old 
may stress that works without faith is dead, whereas the middle-aged 
may be emphasising its opposite. But with respect to the identity 
component of ethnicity this difference between the generations 
represents an element of discontinuity in the development of the 
Reformed Dutch in Canada. The manner in which immigration was 
responsible for this discontinuity will be discussed shortly. 

Ever since the middle of the nineteenth century the identity 
forming faith of the Reformed Dutch also entailed the establishment 
of and participation in all sorts of Reformed cultic, educational, 
social and cultural institutions. The Reformed religion has as it were 
a built-in drive toward institutional completeness (Breton, 1965). 
When it comes to institutional completeness the Reformed Dutch in 
Canada have certainly outdone themselves over the past 30-40 years. 
The elderly started these institutions, the middle-aged maintained and 
expanded them, and the young adults profited from them. 

However, these three generations differ considerably in their 
attitude toward these institutions. In the main, the elderly see them 
as both a challenge and a blessing, the middle-aged see them primar- 
ily as a heavy responsibility, and the young adults experience these 
social structures as confining of their individuality. 

For the elderly, the establishment and maintenance of churches, 
Christian schools and of Christian organisations is simply one more 
task alongside others, such as making a living, which they do in 
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faith, and they see the continued growth of these institutions as 
direct proof that God is blessing them. Thus, in every way they see 
the success of these institutions as the fruit of God’s blessing on 
their labours. 

The middle-aged Reformed Dutch are much more aware of the 
fact that the success of institutions also requires hard work and 
financial sacrifices. They are fully ready to make these sacrifices 
because, like their parents, they consider the promotion of these 
organisations of utmost importance. However, for them the success of 
these institutions is much more a matter of personal achievement, and 
any lack of success a matter of personal concern. All this is to say 
that the elderly sleep better at night. 

The young adult Reformed Dutch-Canadians never had a hand in 
starting or maintaining these institutions. They are rather the recipi- 
ents of the hard work of their parents and grandparents. While they 
are appreciative of the message that is transmitted to them via their 
church and Christian school, as social structures they find these 
institutions confining of their individuality. Thus, it will be clear that 
they are much less ready to immediately identify the heart of the 
Reformed religion with a particular lifestyle or set of institutions. If 
they are going to continue to promote these institutions, then the 
way people relate to one another in them will have to become much 
more Christian and life in these institutions will have to become 
much less focussed on conformity to a single lifestyle. 

By discussing in turn the aspects of identity, culture and 
institutionality, we have gained some insight into precisely where 
these three generations of Reformed people in Canada differ from one 
another. What they have in common is their Reformed religion. It 
pervasively structures the whole of their lives and unites them into 
one people (Gordon, 1964, pp. 23-24). Thus, in the main they differ 
from one another in the way they experience being Reformed in 
Canada. What still needs to be discussed is how this difference 
between these three generations relates to their being immigrants 
from the Netherlands. 

The question about the effect of immigration on the traditional 
beliefs and lifestyle of these people essentially translates into the 
question of how being Reformed in Canada differs from being 
Reformed in the Netherlands. To be Reformed, in pre-war Holland at 
least, Was to be part of a socially and politically recognised religious 
minority. It meant being a bona fide constitutive and indispensable 
Piece of a societal mosaic which was religiously plural in nature. If 
one was not Reformed one had to be an adherent of some other 
religion, for religion was the primary category of that society. Even 
atheists were classified as "non-religious" or "neutral". Religion was 
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not a private but a public category. One voted according to one’s 
religion, 

When the Reformed Dutch immigrated to Canada they were faced 
with an entirely different societal system. Canada makes the distinc- 
tion between public and private activities. Church attendance and 
family life are private, but education, labour, politics and the media 
are public. The public domain, moreover, is considered to be religi- 
ously neutral; hence it makes no sense to talk about a Christian 
school, labour union, political party or broadcasting system in the 
Canadian context. When these immigrants arrived there were no such 
institutions in Canada, and if these immigrants wanted them they had 
to establish their own. But in even wanting them they were already 
different from the average Canadian. Thus, the reason why they were 
often not understood was not merely that they did not speak the 
language. 

Yet having these Christian institutions is very much part of their 
heritage. If they had been Italian immigrants, with their emphasis on 
familism (Johnson, 1983, p. 94; Cowgill, 1986, p. 45), or Chinese, with 
their emphasis on filial piety (Cowgill, 1986, p. 43), they would not 
have experienced these difficulties because they could have accom- 
modated themselves to the Canadian public-private distinction. As it 
is, the Reformed Dutch felt out of place because of their convictions. 

Furthermore, because Canada as a nation is pluralistic rather 
than assimilationistic (Newman, 1978, p. 41), the Reformed Dutch were 
probably as free to live out their accustomed lifestyle as they were 
in Holland. However, it is culturally plural rather than religiously 
plural. This means that those activities which the Reformed consider 
religious (participating in their church, maintaining Christian schools 
and Christian organisations), the average Canadian considers typically 
Dutch. Even today the Christian Reformed Church is consistently 
referred to as the Dutch Reformed Church, and its Christian schools 
are called the Dutch schools. Canada views the Reformed way of life 
primarily as an ethnic phenomenon and only secondarily as a religious 
phenomenon. More importantly this means that though the Reformed 
were free to live their own way of life they could never promote it 
as an alternative to the Canadian way of life of the day. After all, 
one can hardly expect a Canadian even to want to become Dutch! If 
multiculturalism means anything in Canada it means that ethnic 
groups are only free to present themselves as one of the many 
possible ways of being a Canadian. But they can never present 
themselves as the way to run the country, something which the 
Reformed consistently did in Holland over the past century. During 
that: time they even put their claim into practice by forming the 
government several times. 
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Given this change in national climate, how did the Dutch ex- 
perience their being Reformed in Canada? For the elderly immigration 
changed very little. They continued to view their Reformed way of 
life as an expression of their religious faith, in much the same way 
as they were used to in Holland. In that sense, we can say that they 
remained Dutch Reformed. They never really became Canadian. As a 
consequence they also interpreted cultural differences as_ religious 
differences. Thus, they readily made a distinction between Christians 
and Canadians, meaning by Canadian anyone who was not Dutch and 
Christian Reformed. 

If immigration had any effect on their beliefs or lifestyle, it was 
that in Canada they could paradoxically continue to live their tradi- 
tional distinctly Reformed lifestyle, whereas in the Netherlands they 
would have had to accommodate themselves to the religious ecumen- 
ism of the post-war years. Thus, immigration had a preserving effect 
on the way of life of this generation of Reformed Dutch-Canadians. 
Their lives exhibit a religious and cultural continuity which not even 
their same-aged counterpart in the Netherlands could experience. 
Small wonder therefore that they feel as content as they do today. 

The task of having to accommodate their Reformed way of life to 
the multicultural scene of Canada was left up to the next generation 
of Reformed Dutch-Canadians, those who came as teenagers and who 
are now middle-aged. 

As these middle-aged immigrants soon discovered, being a 
Reformed Dutch person in Canada can be quite confusing. It meant 
that they had a religious and an ethnic identity to live up to, both 
of which were making a total claim on their lives. Their religious 
identity demanded that they propagate the Reformed approach as a 
viable alternative to the status quo in every area of Canadian life. It 
is in the nature of the Reformed religion that it is lived in the 
marketplace. It equips a person with a sense of mission. This is the 
heritage they took with them from the Netherlands. 

On the other hand, their ethnic identity dictated that they take 
their assigned place in Canada, as one ethnic group among many. 
Canada indeed requires that they remain true to their unique 
Reformed heritage, but it also demands that they restrict the scope 
of influence of this heritage to the private sector only, ie. to church 
and family life. To propagate Christian education or Christian politi- 
cal action as they did is immediately seen as an unwarranted 
encroachment of religion on the public sector, which is deemed to be 
religiously neutral. 

Secondly, their ethnic identity dictated that they restrict the 
claim of their Reformed religion to their own ethnic group only. 
Thus, they were allowed and even encouraged to indoctrinate their 
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children in the Reformed faith, as a means of preserving their ethnic 
identity. But the moment they reached out to other non-Dutch, non- 
Reformed Canadians in order to persuade them to be like them, they 
were reminded that their Reformed way of life was after all only a 
Dutch thing and therefore not suitable as an approach to life for 
every Canadian. 

The middle-aged Reformed Dutch never seem to have resolved 
this dilemma. Being the worriers and the workers that they are, they 
felt responsible to continue the Reformed heritage they received by 
vigourously promoting its way of life and its institutions. Thus, they 
have gone to extraordinary lengths to provide their children with a 
Reformed Christian education. 

At the same time they have been keenly aware of their minority 
status in Canada. Early on in their immigration years they had 
already withdrawn socially into their own Reformed community. Thus 
they have had very little personal contact with those outside the 
community, who until very recently have essentially remained 
strangers to them. This attitude, born out of a longstanding sense of 
inferiority, is perhaps typical for immigrants. But it created a kind of 
siege mentality which to the inside expressed itself in an undue 
emphasis on conformity to a single unified lifestyle which, as we saw, 
gives their children so much trouble. Toward the outside they felt 
themselves to be perpetually on display, which may explain why they 
are so preoccupied with “looking good". 

The function of institutions such as the church and the school 
also changed in their approach to life. Many of these immigrants did 
not view them as supportive social structures designed to aid 
Reformed people as they venture out into the world in faith. Rather, 
they became walls which protect particularly the younger members of 
the community from being unduly influenced by the world outside the 
community. 

It appears then that they never felt quite sure whether their 
Reformed way of life was just a Dutch ethnic thing or an approach 
to life that transcends national boundaries. Consequently they never 
felt free enough to present their way of life as one worthy of 
imitation for all Canadians, be they Christian or not. Small wonder, 
therefore, that, their impressive educational and _ organisational 
achievements notwithstanding, they have to date had very little 
impact on the cultural landscape of Canada. 

Only recently have they begun to reach out to other non- 
Reformed Canadian Christians. This has helped them to extract 
themselves out of their longstanding ethnic isolation. But it has also 
renewed the debate among them on what it is to be Reformed. In 
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particular the way they, as a community ought to relate to the 
outside world has once again become a topic of much discussion. 

Summarising we can say that the impact of immigration on these 
middle-aged Reformed Dutch-Canadians has left them standing in two 
worlds, neither of which has their full allegiance. 

Their young adult children are also keenly aware that they have 
a dual identity. On the one hand they call themselves Christian and 
Reformed, on the other they unabashedly identify themselves as being 
of Dutch descent. However, they never confuse the content of the 
one with that of the other. 

For them being Reformed has no ethnic overtones. They do not 
identify it with a particular way of life or set of institutions first 
formulated during the nineteenth century by the Reformed in Holland. 
For them being Reformed is what at bottom it has always been, a 
religious attitude of basic trust in a providential God who calls them 
to serve Him with the whole of their lives. They are also aware that 
this religious attitude entails a peculiarly Reformed way of living and 
perhaps the establishment of a set of Reformed institutions. But they 
will argue that the shape and the content of this way of life and 
these institutions are variable in terms of historical time and nation- 
al-cultural context. This view gives them the freedom to be Reformed 
Canadians and allows them to live out their religious identity in 
consort with other Canadian Christians. 

Their Dutch ethnic identity they do experience in terms of 
historical content. They see it as their heritage. They talk about it in 
terms of what their parents and grandparents did during the war and 
when they immigrated. This ethnic, historical identity, this cultural 
heritage allows them to take their unique place within the multicul- 
tural landscape of modern-day Canada. 

Perhaps an analogy with adopted children is helpful here. Under 
normal conditions adopted children do not confuse their birth parents 
with their adoptive parents. The former represent their roots, they 
are who they are "from". The latter are the people who cared for 
them as they grew up. In the same way these young people view 
themselves as Canadians with Dutch roots, but they see it as their 
mission in life to be Reformed. 

The journey of the Reformed Dutch to integrate themselves into 
Canada without losing their peculiar identity has been long and 
arduous. It appears that this generation has finally succeeded. 
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REFERENCES 


The content of a Reformed way of life is described later in the 
paper. As a construct "way of life’ may be defined as a set of 
rituals, or a code of conduct, rooted in a certain communally 
accepted attitude toward life, and supported by a set of social 
institutions. 

We have given a detailed account of our approach to research in 
a separate, unpublished paper entitled, The Justification of 
Discovery as a Method of Investigation, a journey into qualitative 
research methodology. In essence we followed an adapted form of 
grounded theory research (Glaser and Strauss, 1967). 

We might think that having to leave your home at thirteen is 
nothing short of barbaric. But since these children were usually 
placed with farmers who were also Reformed, they were not 
deprived of role models with whom to identify. Moreover, since 
these youngsters continued to participate in Reformed community 
life, their absence from their home was not as traumatic. The 
larger context of their life remained stable. Finally, their par- 
ticipation in Young People societies (see below) greatly aided 
them in forming their own Reformed identity during adolescence. 
Kuyper (1837-1920) was a kind of Reformed Renaissance figure. 
During his lifetime he was a pastor, theologian, journalist, editor, 
author, president of a university, politician, party leader, cabinet 
minister, prime minister and elder statesman. He was a neo- 
Calvinist in the sense that he revitalised Calvinism and adapted 
it to XIXth century Dutch life. For a detailed description of his 
life, see Langley (1984). 

To our knowledge we are the first to use this term. In this 
mindset religion remains the primary category structuring Dutch 
public and private life. What has changed is its function. What 
formerly was the condition for participation in Dutch public life 
is now seen as an obstacle to it. To be more specific and 
anticipating a distinction we make later in the chapter between 
identity, culture and institutionality, the modern Dutch do not 
object so much to the identity-forming character of religion as 
to the assertion that it immediately entails a specific lifestyle 
and calls for participation in separate religious institutions. 
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In general immigration represents “a movement from a familiar to 
a strange frame of reference" (Polyzoi, 1982). Immigration is the 
experience of "being a stranger" (Disman, 1985, pp. 76-77). 

These home missionaries were truly amazing people. They opened 
their homes to stranded immigrant families. They found jobs for 
unemployed immigrants, they functioned as translators and as 
mediators between them and their employers. They took them to 
the bank, the store, the hospital. They drove them anywhere if 
they had no car. They helped them buy one if they had the 
money and taught them how to drive it as well, all in one 
afternoon. They did everything they could, and more, to ease the 
lot of the newly arrived immigrants. On top of that they 
preached three times a Sunday, often in as many places. It is 
largely due to their amazing generosity that there are now so 
many Christian Reformed churches across Canada. 

We should not forget that when these people were children there 
was a war going on. It was an anxious time in which their 
parents indeed had a lot to worry about. 

By way of exception, the only research we were able to find was 
that of Cronin (1970), which technically is not even an exception 
since it was done with immigrants to Australia. 

In his very readable history of the Netherlands Schama (1988) 
has shown that this religious attitude to life was not restricted 
to the Reformed of the nineteenth century, but that in fact it 
permeated Dutch life ever since the formation of the Netherlands. 
Of particular interest is his description of the "eleventh hour 
rescue" (p. 26). It illustrates the conviction of the Reformed 
Dutch throughout the ages that God has a tendency to come to 
the rescue just at the time when all hope seems to be lost. With 
such a faith one can indeed suffer all kinds of adversity and yet 
continue to have courage for the future. 
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19. "VERZUILING" AND SOCIAL INVOLVEMENT: THE CANADIAN CASE 


Harry J. Kits 


Introduction! 


In Canada, Orthodox Dutch Calvinists,? largely post-war 
immigrants, have, consistent with their heritage and their world 
views, created their own churches,? schools and other organisations. 
They have developed their own institutions and societal structures 
primarily out of a felt need to express their basic world view and 
confessional perspectives in all of their life. This was their response 
to the verzuiling in their homeland. 

My own life illustrates the point. I was born of Dutch immigrant 
Christian Reformed parents and I am still a member of the Christian 
Reformed Church. I was educated in Christian day schools, a Chris- 
tian college, and at the Institute for Christian Studies (a Reformed 
Christian graduate school modelled after Amsterdam’s Free Univer- 
sity). During college days I worked for a construction company in 
which the employees were organised by the Christian Labour Associa- 
tion of Canada. I now work for Citizens for Public Justice, a Chris- 
tian political organisation, which has its roots in the Dutch Reformed 
community. I do my banking at the, still in many ways Dutch, DUCA 
Credit Union, I read Calvinist Contact, and I continue to support the 
Christian Labour Association, the Christian Farmers Federation, 
Christian Counselling Services, Christian Stewardship Services, etc. 

Many of these organisations are no longer strictly Christian 
Reformed or Dutch, but they are strongly rooted in that community, 
receive most of their financial support through donations from that 
community, and hold to the vision and perspective proclaimed by that 
community. 

In concert with others who have joined them, these Dutch 
Calvinists have brought to Canadian society a unique approach to 
social involvement.4 Their influence has been felt on public issues 
such as abortion, independent school funding, energy development, 
social assistance, labour relations, farmland policy, and aboriginal 
rights, 

As Harry Van Belle has pointed out, the religious pluralism or 
verzuiling of Holland in the early 20th century is in no way @ 
characteristic of Canada in the 1940s nor is it today. Canada is 
characterised. as multicultural - tolerant of different ways of living 
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and lifestyles, just so those differences remain primarily private and 
do not influence "public" life. 

Yet, the structural expression of confessions and world views, 
known as verzuiling in the Netherlands, continued in the life of many 
of the Dutch Calvinist immigrants in their new land. Several studies 
have shown that, while these post-war Dutch immigrants were quite 
willing to assimilate in Canada behaviourally, most were unwilling to 
do so structuraily.5 They were willing to be Canadianised or rather 
Dutch-Canadianised, but only in keeping with the religious way of 
life which they had experienced in Holland. They wanted to “maintain 
Dutch orthodox Calvinism in a Canadian setting". They wanted to 
"find a way of integrating into Canadian society which would not 
threaten their orthodox Calvinist identity".6 Therefore, in terms of 
language, citizenship, and social mores they often readily lost their 
Dutch ways and became Canadian, but in the societal structures in 
which they participated they resisted Canadianisation. 


World views 


The Dutch-Canadian Orthodox Calvinist perspectives on life are 
all rooted in the revival of Calvinism in the Netherlands during the 
nineteenth century. However, as I have shown elsewhere,’ there were 
actually a constellation of different world views which arose out of 
this one root and resulted in different approaches to life in the new 
land. 

Different waves of immigration to Canada, different experiences 
in the Netherlands and Canada, different experiences of the world 
wars and subsequent reconstruction efforts, different backgrounds in 
theological and theoretical debates in the Netherlands, different 
family background and activities, and different immigration stories, 
all contributed to diverse world views in Canada amongst Dutch 
Orthodox Calvinists. 

This diversity led to different approaches to social involvement 
and, as seems to be the case for the Dutch everywhere, led to 
sometimes heated debates and discussions within the community. Let 
me briefly describe only the major division between the Confessional 
Reformed and the Neo-Calvinist world views. 

The Confessional Reformed world view focusses on the institu- 
tions of church, home, and school. It considers one’s confession and 
theology to be primary and tends to avoid contact with culture and 
society. This Confessional Reformed world view among the earlier 
Dutch immigrants to Canada and the American home missionaries from 
the Christian Reformed Church (CRC) objected to the energies 
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devoted to social involvement, and functioned as a foil for the Neo- 
Calvinists. 

Neo-Calvinism,® by contrast, is in the line of Abraham Kuyper 
and holds that one’s faith has something to do with all of one’s life 
and activities, including one’s social life. Within Canadian Neo- 
Calvinism also there were three different ways of applying the 
Calvinist faith to social involvement but I will leave that discussion 
alone in this paper.? 


Social involvement in Canada 


With these contextual comments in mind, we now turn to a 
review of the developments of the Dutch Calvinist social involvement 
in Canada uatil 1980. ; 

The beginning of post-war Dutch Calvinist development in Canada 
consisted of immigration, settling in, a striving to achieve the goals 
of immigration, and an attempt to feel at home in Canadian culture. 
Much energy was expended on getting financially stable and estab- 
lishing churches and Christian schools. Prior to this _ Post-war phase 
of immigration there is little evidence of Neo-Calvinist social action 
in Canada. The Dutch Calvinists had established fourteen CRCs and 
three Christian day schools, but there is no evidence of moves to 
develop other Christian organisations or to be involved in society in 
a Neo-Calvinist manner. However, with the boost in population in the 
Dutch Calvinist community after the war, we see a sharp increase in 
the development of churches and schools. And, from the earliest 
years there were also voices calling for increased social involvement 
in Canada. As a result, we see the fledgling beginnings of several 
Neo-Calvinist organisations. 

In an effort to welcome fellow Calvinists and encourage them to 
join the denomination, the United States-based Christian Reformed 
Church sent home missionaries to Canada. The CRC congregations 
already existing in Canada by 1947 formed the core of the welcoming 
committee for the new immigrants, but the denomination also provid- 
ed immigration societies with field agents who could assist the 
immigrants with housing, employment, cultural adjustment, etc. It set 
up several funds to help establish the immigrants financially and 
build more CRC congregations in Canada.1° 

Tensions soon arose, however, between the American home 
missionaries and their charges, between the recent and_ earlier 
immigrants, and between the Canadian part of the CRC and the USS. 
part. The congregations were served by American ministers until 1952 
when the Dutch immigrant pastors began to arrive.!! The American 
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pastors, like much of the CRC in the United States, tended to be 
Confessional Reformed in their world view. The Dutch pastors, like 
many of the new immigrants, tended to be Neo-Calvinists. The 
newcomers had experienced the Neo-Calvinist social and _ theological 
revival in Holland, particularly in the schools and universities. They 
had experienced Christian media, and had read books written from a 
Christian perspective on every sphere of life. They had experienced 
Christian organisations and Calvinist rallies. They sought challenging 
sermons and they perceived American Calvinism to be weak; they 
preferred their Dutch ministers. They also moved toward the forma- 
tion of many different societal organisations. Both the American 
ministers and the "old-timers" resisted these moves,!? because they 
believed that Christian life was subsumed under the church (institute) 
and any other Christian activity was to be done by Christians 
individually.!3 

Many Neo-Calvinists immigrated to Canada after World War II 
with the intention of reforming Canada. These Neo-Calvinist 
immigrants saw Canada as a young country with no strong identity as 
yet. It was thus malleable and open to a Dutch Calvinist, anti-secular 
influence. Books, written by those in the Christian immigration 
society in the Netherlands and recently arrived Dutch ministers, 
encouraged this perception.'4 Many Dutch ministers came to Canada 
in order to make "Calvinism a major force in moulding Canadian 
culture" with a goal of nothing less than the "Christianization of 
Canadian society"."” Drawing on their Neo-Calvinist roots in Holland, 
they were ready to transform culture in Canada. 

Almost as important to the immigrants as their churches were the 
Christian schools they wanted to develop for their children. There 
were only three such schools in Canada before 1945, but the Dutch 
set up over thirty more by 1960. The day schools were strongly 
supported by the Neo-Calvinist community, but also drew in the 
Confessional Reformed.!® 

For the Confessional Reformed the schools were a_ protective 
place for children to be taught, in concert with home and church.!7 
For the Neo-Calvinists, the schools were part of the "Calvinist 
mission" in Canada.!8 The immigrants felt that, if their children 
were to be taught properly in the schools and trained to be leaders 
in the Christian community and in the reformation of Canada, schools 
at all levels were needed, including a Reformed University in Canada. 
In 1956 the Association for Reformed Scientific Studies was con- 
stituted, with the goal of developing such a university. 

In other areas, too, the Dutch Calvinists set up their own 
organisations, From the beginning they developed Christian credit 
unions, life insurance associations, hospital insurance, and radio 
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stations. They published newspapers to serve the growing Orthodox 
Calvinist community. From Edmonton came the Canadian Calvinist 
which was considered a mewspaper espousing Calvinist principles. 
From Chatham came Contact which concerned itself with immigration 
issues. In October of 1951 the two joined to form Calvinist Contact, 
published in Ontario.1? In 1956 a number of pastors began Church 
and Nation, a Canadian CRC paper which was supposed to be 
independent of the church structure. 

Because of Canadian immigration restrictions, the majority of 
Dutch immigrants prior to the mid 1950s were rural, but at that time 
the government lifted some of its restrictions to allow others to 
enter Canada. They settled in urban areas and entered industrial, 
unionised workplaces. True to their Calvinist heritage they judged 
the unions which they had to join to be secular, or even communist, 
not neutral. The unions did not allow the “expression of Christian 
principles", and often misused their power. 

While the Confessional Reformed American ministers encouraged 
the formation of a Christian Labour Institute to help individual 
Christians witness within the secular unions,?® the Neo-Calvinists 
responded in a different way. Beginning in 1951, several groups of 
men in Vancouver, Sarnia, Aylmer, Hamilton, and St. Catharines 
organised meetings to discuss biblical principles for labour. On 
November 16, 1951 the first union local with a collective agreement 
came into being in Vancouver. In 1952 the Christian Labour Associa- 
tion of Canada (CLAC) was formally established and grew quickly in 
British Columbia, Alberta and Ontario. Most of the members were 
part of general workers locals, locals which undertook study and 
support of CLAC, but which did not work towards collective agree- 
ments. The only certified locals were in Vancouver and Terrace B.C. 
By 1954, 30 local groups had affiliated with CLAC and in 1955 there 
were over 50 locals in 4 provinces in Canada all affiliated with 
CLAC. The CLAC published The Guide and, for a time in the 1950s, 
De Gids which contained Dutch language gleanings from The Guide. 

Other social action groups that arose in the 1950s include the 
Christian Farmers Federation of Ontario which began in 1954 with 
the merger of several local farmers’ associations. In 1956 Neo-Cal- 
vinists set up a Calvinistic Action Association in Alberta which held 
Calvinistic rallies and study conferences. It was also called the 
Alberta Association for Reformed Faith and Action (AARFA). 

The second Neo-Calvinist phase in Canada saw continued develop- 
ment of the work already begun. The main task of the 1960s was the 
articulation of the need for Christian organisations. Much writing and 
public speaking was expended on this effort. 
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Christian education continued to develop among Neo-Calvinists 
during the 1960s. In 1959 the Association for Reformed Scientific 
Studies (ARSS), later the Association for the Advancement of Chris- 
tian Scholarship (AACS) which opened the Institute for Christian 
Studies (ICS) in 1967, held its first study conference with Dr. H. 
Evan Runner as main speaker. 

Runner?! was, in many ways, the spiritual father of many of the 
younger leaders of Neo-Calvinism in Canada. An ardent student of 
Herman Dooyeweerd, he inspired them and portrayed for them a 
Calvinist vision which dovetailed with their own intuitive Neo- 
Calvinism. He articulated Neo-Calvinist philosophical and world view 
insights and their implications for a whole generation of young 
Canadian immigrants. As Bernard Zylstra wrote: 


in the midst of intense personal and cultural dislocations which 
immigrants bring with them, Runner took it upon himself to give 
spiritual direction to the postwar Dutch reformed settlers in 
Canada.22 


Runner’s influence began through a lecture in Calgary in 1957, and 
continued through his Calvin College Groen Club23 and his philosophy 
classes, to which flocked young Canadian Neo-Calvinists. In 1959, at 
the first ARSS Unionville Conference, he delivered three very 
influential speeches which were published and widely distributed. For 
most of the 1960s and 1970s Runner was a much sought-after speaker 
at various Canadian Neo-Calvinist functions. His early followers 
included the new generation of clergy, future professors of the ICS, 
and the Supporters and leaders of the new Neo-Calvinist social 
organisations, 

; Following the lead of Runner and the ARSS, students at public 
universities began a Federation of Calvinistic University Clubs in 
1962. The societies were designed for student fellowship, for develop- 
ing Neo-Calvinist Christian perspectives in the students’ studies, and 
for producing a Christian student newspaper. 

The CLAC underwent a major upheaval in the late 50s around its 
attempts to gain certification of the union by the government. It 
resulted in a change in leadership and a re-organisation. Three CLAC 
men from Sarnia, Gerald Vandezande, Ed VanderKloct, and Harry 
Antonides became the new editors of The Guide. These three were 
among the most influential Neo-Calvinist advocates of social action in 
Canada and became full-time agents of the union. 

In 1963 through several court cases the CLAC won the right to 
certify. Soon after, CLAC was certified for the first time in Ontario. 
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Certifications and collective agreements rapidly increased after that 
in Ontario, British Columbia and Alberta. 

The CLAC upheaval led to a new type of Christian social in- 
volvement by the Neo-Calvinists. Many of the disenchanted locals 
and provincial boards began to consider activities separate from the 
national CLAC. In February of 1959 the board of the Alberta District 
of CLAC decided to establish a new organisation called the Christian 
Labour Association of Alberta (CLAA). It was broader than a trade 
union, welcoming anyone interested in Christian social activity, but 
included the aim of encouraging Christian trade unions and employer 
associations. 

As a replacement for The Guide of the CLAC, the CLAA began 
publishing the Western News. Its first issue was published in March/ 
April of 1959. For the May issue of 1961 the paper was renamed the 
Christian Social Vanguard. In November of 1962, the CLAA became 
the Christian Action Foundation (CAF). It held conventions, political 
rallies, and presented briefs. The first main concern of the Christian 
Action Foundation was the need for principled Christian action in 
labour, and after 1962 or 1963, politics and education. 

In September of 1965, Reverend Louis Tamminga, one of the 
mainstays of the CAF in Edmonton, left to move to Iowa. There he 
began a U.S. branch of the CAF which quickly grew, later changing 
its mame to the National Association for Christian Political Action 
(NACPA) and, later still, the Association for Public Justice (APJ). 

In Ontario during 1961 the CLAC began the Committee for 
Justice and Liberty (CJL) and officially incorporated it in 1963 to 
defend just labour relations in the courts and the legislature. CJL, 
like the CLAC, made submissions to the government and government 
commissions asking for freedom of association and an end to compul- 
sory unionism. 

CJL fought several court cases, sometimes to the Supreme Court 
of Canada, in their desire for just labour relations. The names of 
Mostert, Hoogendoorn, and Van Manen were splashed across news- 
papers in Canada as the CJL defended their right to just labour 
relations. 

In the 1970s, the Neo-Calvinists, experiencing a renewed desire 
to be active, started several other Christian organisations. Wedge 
Publishing Foundation and Tomorrow’s Book Club produced many 
titles. Credo magazine and Shalom Productions in British Columbia, 
and Pulse, in Edmonton, a music and multi media organisation, 
expressed Neo-Calvinism in the arts. In addition, Patmos Art Gallery, 
which grew out of the earlier Institute for Christian Art in Chicago, 
opened in Toronto in 1971, with Henk Krijger as Master Artist. The 
Christian Farmers Federation of Alberta was also established in 1974. 
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In the later 1960s and early 1970s several Christian Social Action 
Congresses were held in the United States, with representatives from 
social action groups in Canada, as well as the U.S. Because of these 
congresses, the CJL and the CAF began to discuss the possibility of 
merging to form a distinctive political movement in Canada. The 
proposed organisation would 


function as a Christian civil rights movement which should 
increasingly concern itself with and as soon as possible speak 
out on a wider range of issues from a Christian view of the 
governments’s duty to promote and establish justice and liberty 
for all in every area of life.?4 


The new CJL Foundation, formed in 1971, continued to be 
involved in labour issues, but in keeping with the CAF, it also 
expanded its interest to criticisms of progress and economic material- 
ism. CJL maintained its principled study of public issues, but 
gradually became more actively involved in lobbying and proposing 
policy options for the government. 

In the meantime the CLAC also continued its submissions to 
government, arguing for freedom of association, and against compul- 
sory unionism. It also began a short-lived International Christian 
Centre for the Study of Public Issues in the early 1970s. Its re- 
searchers, though prolific in their work and writing, took a direction 
which the community was not prepared to accept and they were 
subsequently let go. 


Conclusion 


This flurry of activity, from immigration on, has resulted in the 
whole range of Reformed Christian organisations we see in Canada 
today. Education from a Reformed perspective is available from 
elementary school through PhD studies. There are some 125 Reformed 
Christian elementary day schools, two colleges, The Kings in Alberta 
and Redeemer in Ontario, and the Institute for Christian Studies in 
Toronto which offers the graduate level programmes including a PhD 
in cooperation with the Free University of Amsterdam. 

; There are farmers organisations, the Christian Labour Association, 
Citizens for Public Justice, and in the last two years a_ federal 
political party called the Christian Heritage Party. There is an 
association for business and professional people, counselling organisa- 
tions, a wide variety of service or diaconal types of organisations for 
the poor and handicapped and so on. 
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The development of such organisations likely occurred for dif- 
ferent reasons - for some people because they were used to it in 
the old country, some because it gave them a community, at first 
primarily Dutch, which allowed them to find a place in the new land 
and get over culture shock. Most, however, who participated in this 
verzuiling have done so because of their confessional and world view 
stance which called them to be in the world but not of the world. 
They believed that they were called to be servants of the King in 
every area of life. They didn’t all respond to this call in the same 
way, and differences and difficulties within the community arose, but 
yet that basic vision of pro rege - for the King - remained. 

Will this dedication to alternative ways of living and acting in 
the world continue in Canada? Some are not so sure. Today more 
than 40 years after the giant influx of Dutch Calvinist immigrants to 
the shores of Canada, we as immigrants, first generation, and even 
second and third generation, Dutch Calvinists are asking if our 
community is on the right track. Are these organisations helping the 
Dutch Calvinist community fulfill the calling which the early leaders 
envisioned for it? Does this calling still hold for us, since we and 
the society we live in have changed in the meantime? We are still 
not sure whether we should join in the structures of "mainstream" 
Canada, and whether we would gain or lose influence, and our 
identity, by doing so.26 

Has Canada benefitted from the Dutch attempts to transplant 
verzuiling? We have made major contributions to the Christian 
community in Canada with our deep thinking, solid arguments for 
social change, strong academic contributions, agricultural change, 
political and social contributions, and increased respect for minority 
groups. But have we been as effective in our own organisations as we 
could have been in other ways? 

Canada continues on its secular way. More and more of the 
trappings of Christianity are being swept away by succeeding genera- 
tions of Canadians. In the Reformed community too secularism is a 
powerful force. We are no longer an immigrant community. In many 
ways we have made it in Canada and made it very well. This can in 
many cases and in succeeding generations mean a loss of zeal for 
alternative ways of living and alternative organisations. 
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20. THE THIRD GENERATION IN THE CITIES 
USING A DUTCH SYMBOL TO TEACH CHILDREN 
ABOUT BEING DUTCH IN CANADA 


David S. Moyer, University of Victoria 


This paper examines how a particular group of Dutch Canadians 
have recreated one aspect of Dutch culture for their children’s and 
grandchildren’s benefit. In bringing St. Nicholas to Victoria, British 
Columbia, the Vancouver Island Netherlands Association has provided 
an opportunity for children of an otherwise invisible ethnic group to 
experience what it is like to be a Dutch child and to feel good about 
being Dutch. The story of this secular celebration was undertaken 
using an ethnographic approach, i.e., a detailed examination of the 
practice of a single community. The major strength of the ethno- 
graphic approach is that it is based on detailed systematic participant 
observation (I have observed and photographed the complete proceed- 
ings from 1983 through 1986.) A major weakness of the approach is 
that one may not know how representative the particular group one 
is studying actually is. 


A Census Profile of Dutch Canadians 


The last complete Canadian census (1981) provides data that 
allows one to make some generalisations about Dutch Canadians as a 
whole. The question on ethnic origin was different from that in 
previous censuses which only inquired about one’s father’s ethnicity. 
The 1981 census asked people to identify the ethnic origin of their 
ancestors when they came to North America. Unlike previous cen- 
suses, both single and multiple responses were recorded. However, 
only the data based on single responses have been published. These 
data, though limited, are extremely useful in studying Dutch Canadi- 
ans. Since the Dutch rapidly assimilate and intermarry with other 
ethnic groups, those who reported only "Dutch" as their cultural 
group are those who identified themselves as Dutch-Canadians. 
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Geographical Distribution of Dutch Canadians 


Dutch Canadians are not evenly distributed throughout Canada. 
The largest numbers live in Ontario (191,125), British Columbia 
(72,280) and Alberta (65,065). A more revealing picture emerges when 
one uses an index of over- and under-representation. The index is 
equal to the percentage of an ethnic group in a given category (in 
this case a province) divided by the percentage of the national 
population in that category with one being subtracted from the 
resulting proportion. This measure is zero when the Dutch Canadian 
population is distributed in the same manner as the national popula- 
tion, negative when -there are relatively less Dutch Canadians in a 
given category and positive when there are relatively more Dutch 
Canadians in a given category. Table One presents both the absolute 
number and the index of representation for the distribution of Dutch 
Canadians among the provinces. The data shows that the Dutch are 
under represented in eastern Canada and over represented in the 
West. Although the largest number of Dutch Canadians live in On- 
tario, there are relatively more in Manitoba, British Columbia and 
Alberta. 


Table One 


Distribution of Dutch Canadians among the Provinces 


Province Number Index of Representation 
Newfoundland 600 -.93 
Prince Edward Island 1,340 -.35 
Nova Scotia 13,495 -.05 
New Brunswick 4,400 -.62 
Quebec 8,055 -.93 
Ontario 191,125 32 
Manitoba 33,875 97 
Saskatchewan 17,125 06 
Alberta 65,060 73 
British Columbia 72,280 57 


Source: 1981 Census of Canada, Population: Ethnic Origin 

One of the stereotypes of a Dutch Canadian is that of the rural 
farmer. However, more than twice as many Dutch Canadians live in 
large cities as on farms. Table Two presents the data on the distribu- 
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tion of Dutch Canadians in communities of various sizes. When one 
examines the index of representation one notices that Dutch Canadi- 
ans are more than two hundred percent over-represented in the 
rural farm population and substantially under-represented in the 
largest cities. This suggests that the farmer stereotype is based not 
so much on what is typical about Dutch Canadians but on how they 
are significantly different from other Canadians. Particularly relevant 
for this study is the fact that Victoria, which has a population of 
233,481, falls into the’ category where Dutch Canadians most nearly 
approximate the distribution of the national population, i.e., the 
category of communities of between 100,000 and 500,000 people. 


Table Two 


Distribution of Dutch Canadians among Communities of Various Sizes 
(National Data) 


Community Size Number Index of Representation 
more than 500,000 116,720 -.31 
100,000 to 499,999 39,710 ~.07 
30,000 to 99,999 36,980 11 
10,000 to 29,999 23,185 -.11 
5,000 to 9,999 16,790 27 
2,500 to 4,999 14,335 .08 
1,000 to 2,499 9,950 -.13 
rural non farm 96,595 18 
rural farm 53,980 2.04 


Source: 1981 Census of Canada, Population: Ethnic Origin 


Age Distribution of the Dutch Canadian population 


Another important characteristic of any Canadian multicultural 
group is the age structure of its population. Table Three presents the 
indices of representation of the national, British Columbia and 
Victoria populations. In each case the index is calculated using the 
Proper reference group (i.e, Dutch Canadians in Victoria are com- 
pared to the total population in Victoria, etc.). The data suggest 
there is a marked under-representation of Dutch Canadians in the 
youngest age category. Though there is a lack of firm evidence, there 
is no reason to believe that Dutch Canadian fertility is meaningfully 
lower than the national average. I believe that the pattern is ac- 
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counted for by ethnic group exogamy, i.e., Dutch Canadians marry 
other Canadians and their children are seen as being other than 
Dutch Canadians (e.g., Scottish-Dutch Canadians). 

There is a degree of over-representation in the 45 to 54 age 
group. This bulge is visible in the national population and is progres- 
sively more marked in the British Columbia and Victoria populations. 
There is a corresponding bulge in the 20 - 24 year old group. The 
younger group probably represents the children of the older group. 
The age distribution of the membership of Vancouver Island Nether- 
lands Association has a strong representation in the 45 to 54 year old 
group. Thus with regard to age the group studied is representative of 
the Dutch Canadian population as a whole. 


Table Three 


Distribution of Dutch Canadians among Various Age Categories 
(National, British Columbia and Victoria Data) 


Age Category Index of Representation 
Canada British Columbia Victoria 
less than 15 -.18 -.18 -.22 
15 - 19 .09 14 10 
20 - 24 19 19 10 
25 - 29 .05 06 -.06 
30 - 34 -.06 -.03 04 
35 - 44 .00 03 26 
45 - 54 25 29 45 
55 - 59 .08 09 13 
60 - 64 -.02 -.10 -.06 
over 65 -.17 -.27 -.36 


Source: 1981 Census of Canada, Population: Ethnic Origin 


With respect to age and community size, the group studied reflects 
national trends. Victoria is representative of the size of community 
that many Dutch Canadians live in. Also, the degree of over-repre- 
sentation in the 45 to 54 year old group reflects the national pattern. 
Allowing for the time difference between when the census was taken 
and when the ethnographic study was undertaken, the data suggest 
that the largest group of Dutch Canadians are at the age where they 
are just becoming, or could expect to become, grandparents. 
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Religious Affiliation of Dutch Canadians 


There is one aspect of the Dutch Canadian community that is 
particularly complex. The religious affiliations and beliefs of Dutch 
Canadians are such that they may preclude membership in certain 
types of organisations, Dances and card playing (klaverjassen and 
bridge) evenings are particularly popular social activities of the 
Vancouver Island Netherlands Association. These two activities, 
typical of many Dutch clubs, are particularly objectionable to many 
people of Reformed backgrounds. Further complicating the picture is 
the fact that people who emigrated in the 1950s may have come from 
Reformed communities without being Reformed themselves, and lack 
knowledge of the activities frowned upon by their communities at the 
time of emigration. One informant enjoyed watching her daughter (in 
her late twenties) dance but regretfully declined to dance herself 
because she had never learned how. Thus differences in cultural 
values and cultural knowledge influence participation in club ac- 
tivities. For example, though the substantially Dutch Pacific Christian 
Church and the Vancouver Island Netherlands Association’s clubhouse 
are less than one kilometre apart, there is virtually no overlap in 
membership. As a result, the membership of the association lacks a 
Reformed component. Additionally, Roman Catholics are very active in 
the club with ethnic South Limburgers being an especially dynamic 
group. 

One must also take account of the popular stereotype of the 
Calvinist Dutch Canadian. This image persists although the most 
prominent Dutch Canadian in the country, the premier of British 
Columbia, is a Catholic who is well-known for his position on abor- 
tion. Table Four presents the data on religious affiliation of Dutch 
Canadians. In absolute numbers, the largest single Dutch Canadian 
religious group is the Roman Catholics, closely followed by the 
various Reformed churches taken together. However, the most striking 
feature of the data is the very strong over-representation of Dutch 
Canadians in the various Reformed bodies. This over-representation 
undoubtedly accounts for the Calvinist stereotyping. Another remark- 
able feature of the data is that Dutch Canadians are ten times more 
likely to express no religious preference as are Canadians as a whole. 
The composition of the group studied, though it runs counter to the 
Stereotype, is not rigourously Catholic. Their predominance in the 
membership is mostly due to the absence of people with Reformed 
religious affiliation, not because of a stated preference for people of 
a particular religious background. 
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Table Four 


Religious Affiliation of Dutch Canadians 


Religion Number Index of Representation 
Roman Catholic 57,135 -.52 
Anglican 11,480 -.56 
United Church 41,410 03 
Lutheran 5,005 -.33 
Mennonite 14,015 5.92 
Reformed Bodies (*) 51,130 44.88 
Jewish 505 -.84 


No Religious Preference 32,685 10.79 

(*) includes Canadian Reformed, Christian Reformed, Christian Re- 
formed Church, Reformed Church of America, Dutch Reformed and 
other Reformed. 


Source: 1981 Census of Canada, Population: Ethnic Origin 
Population: Religion 


The Translation and Transformation of St. Nicholas 


When the remains of St. Nicholas were moved from Myra in Asia 
Minor to Bari in Italy, the process was called “translation". There are 
legends that legitimise the movement indicating that it had the 
Saint’s approval (Jones 1978: pp. 176-193). In studying the movement 
of Sinterklaas practices from the Netherlands to Canada one is 
confronted with the problem of exactly what is being moved. Meta- 
phorically one could, using the medieval term, call the process 
translation. The anthropological term for the process is transforma- 
tion. The practices associated with Sinterklaas in Victoria have 
certain aspects that are unique to the Canadian context and others 
that are faithful reproductions of Dutch usage. To understand this 
process of transformation one needs to measure from a datum or a 
reference point. 

In the Dutch context the search for the real or essential St. 
Nicholas evokes the legends ultimately associated with the cult of the 
Saint. De Groot’s St. Nicolaas: Patroon van Liefde, aside from being a 
psychological study, is also an apology, almost in the theological 
sense, for Sinterklaas practices. De Groot carefully explores the 
mythological .or legendary past before dealing with contemporary 
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Dutch usage. It is striking that the English translation lacks the 
essential fourth chapter in which De Groot finally deals with current 
(i.e., circa 1950) Dutch practice. Even if one is not particularly 
enamoured of his psychoanalytical approach, De Groot’s analysis 
brings out several interesting points about the legends that he sees 
as elucidating modern Dutch practice. To an outsider it seems that he 
is citing the legends to legitimise a correct way to celebrate Sinter- 
klaas. Three of the legends are particularly important: "The Three 
Stratilates", "The Three Daughters" and "The Three Clerks". 

For an anthropologist the version of "The Three Stratilates" 
presented by Jones (1978: pp. 29-36) has a special appeal. It contains 
two parts, the first a political myth, the second a miraculous rescue. 
The story may be briefly summarised as follows: 


The Emperor Constantine sent three officers to deal with 
unrest and establish peace in Lycia. Arriving in the Andriake, the 
port of the city of Myra, they became enmeshed in a riot. Hearing 
the trouble, the Bishop Nicholas arrived on the scene and asked 
what was going on. He spoke with the soldiers, who explained 
their mission and asked his blessing. 

While he was with the soldiers, some people told the Bishop 
that a judge in Myra had condemned some innocent men to death. 
He rushed to the execution site and took the sword from the 
executioner. Nicholas then went to the Prefect and admonished 
him for the way he ran his prefecture. After getting to the 
bottom of the matter, he pardoned the Prefect once the charges 
against the accused had been dropped. The three soldiers then 
returned to Constantinople. 
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In their turn the soldiers were falsely accused of graft and 
corruption. They were arrested without further investigation. 
Those plotting against them got the Emperor to condemn them to 
death. Hearing of their fate, the men prayed to St. Nicholas for 
salvation. The Saint then appeared to the Emperor and told him to 
release the men. The Emperor asked who the nocturnal visitor was 
and he replied that he was Bishop Nicholas of Myra. He repeated 
the same message to the Prefect, who was one of the plotters 
against the three condemned men. Upon finding that they both 
had had the same vision, the Emperor sent for the three soldiers 
and accused them of magic. When the soldiers found that Nicholas 
had appeared to the Emperor, they thanked the Saint. They 
related their experiences in Myra to the Emperor, who then 
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reminded them of their obligation to the Saint. They returned to 
Myra where they honoured the Saint and devoted their lives to 
giving to the poor from their own possessions. 


In both parts, the conventional political legend and the miraculous 
intervention, Nicholas rescued the falsely accused but did not exact 
revenge or try to punish the false accusers. In each case he got them 
to change their ways. As De Groot points out, "Nicolaus rectifies the 
consequences of crime. It seems that in doing this, he is unmoved 
by any desire to punish or wreak revenge, even in those cases of 
serious crimes ..." (De Groot 1965: p. 123; 1949: pp. 111ff). Further- 
more, the structure of the legend brings together a secular image of 
the bishop intervening in the political world and a second image of a 
religious figure operating in the spiritual world. Jones summarises this 
succinctly: "A not wholly convincing saint perhaps, but a hero yes" 
(1978: p. 37). Today St. Nicholas still operates in both sacred and 
secular domains, and as a result he appears to be a secular saint, a 
contradiction in terms. 

The story of the "Three Clerks" repeats some elements and adds 
that of protecting the young. The essentials of the story are as 
follows: 


An innkeeper, at his wife’s insistence, in order to rob three 
young clerks or clerics who have asked for shelter, kills, 
butchers and pickles them in brine. After some time (seven 
years?) St. Nicholas appears, discovers the crime and _ restores 
them to life. In the process he accepts the innkeeper’s pleas 
for mercy and forgives him. (De Groot 1974: pp. 41ff) 


This is a much simpler story which, nonetheless, presents some 
key attributes of St. Nicholas. He rescues the innocent without 
exacting punishment. In the European tradition revenge is not an 
uncommon element. For example, the Grimm Brothers’ version of 
Cinderella ends, "Thus they were punished with blindness for the rest 
of their lives due to their wickedness and malice" (Grimm 1987: p. 
92). 

a final legend, that of the Three Daughters, introduces the 
central Sinterklaas motif of anonymous gift giving. Briefly, the story 
is as follows: 


A man, once wealthy, fell into poverty. Lacking a proper 
dowry, he decided to sell one of his three daughters into prostitu- 
tion. Nicholas, hearing of this from the Lord, resolved to anony- 
mously give the man a bag of gold. He threw the bag through a 
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window and immediately fled. The father used the gift to marry 
off his eldest daughter. The same thing happened with the second 
daughter, with Nicholas again coming to the rescue. The third time 
the father repeated his actions but lay in wait, trying to discover 
the identity of the anonymous donor. Seeing the gold arrive he 
chased Nicholas, caught up with him and recognized him as 
belonging to a wealthy family. Nicholas swore him to silence about 
his benevolence. (Jones 1978: pp. 54-57) 


A father who would sell his daughter into prostitution is not 
planning a noble act. However, again Nicholas rectifies the wrong 
without punishing the wrongdoer. This time he does so by anony- 
mously giving a gift. But, as De Groot so astutely points out (1964: 
pp. 176f.), it is only a temporary anonymity. Eventually the giver is 
discovered. This can be seen as legitimising the Dutch practice of 
gift giving within the family, where one assumes that eventually the 
donor will be discovered. In the case of small children, it may take 
several years before they eventually realise that the gifts are not 
from St. Nicholas but from their parents. 

These legends are not simply artifacts of a historical past or 
quaint scholarly anecdotes. When I presented the material on the 
activities of the Vancouver Island Netherlands Association to the 
Vancouver Chapter of the Canadian Association for the Advancement 
of Netherlandic Studies, two of these legends (The Three Daughters 
and the Three Clerks) were brought to my attention with a surprising 
degree of forcefulness. Later my host astutely commented that "they 
still want to believe in Sinterklaas". These legends not only legitimise 
certain elements of Sinterklaas practice but are part of the cultural 
repertoire of some Dutch Canadians. I have the impression that for 
some the children’s belief that St. Nicholas comes from Spain has 
been replaced by a belief that St. Nicholas came from Myra and later 
Bari. The fact that the latter is probably historically correct is not 
the point; the intensity of the belief is. 

Though these legends are important for many informants and for 
our understanding of the background of Sinterklaas, they do not 
provide what Levi-Strauss (1964: p. 10) called a "mythe de référence’. 
They do not anchor the legend in the Netherlands. Nor do they 
provide a starting point for discussing the difference between Dutch 
Practice and what Dutch-Canadians in Victoria are doing. As a 
reference image for Sinterklaas I have chosen two of Jan Steen’s 
Paintings, both entitled "The Feast of St. Nicholas". One of these is 
in the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam and the other in the Museum 
Boymans-van Beuningen in Rotterdam. Charles Jones (1978: p. 331) 
Suggests that Steen’s family was involved with a revival of St. 
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Nicholas practices. St. Nicholas had not fared well against the joint 
onslaught of the Reformation, Humanism and the Counter Reforma- 
tion. St. Nicholas had been the object of pilgrimage and his tombs, 
both in Myra and Bari, exuded myrrh, an important relic. As Eire 
points out, "Calvin tries to drive home the point that, regardless of 
the intentions behind it, the preservation of relics is dangerous for 
the Church. The purity of worship is threatened by their presence ... 
As soon as relics are admitted to the church the faithful begin to 
attach a spiritual value to them and the process of idolatry begins to 
ferment" (1986: p. 212). Likewise, for the Humanist "the saintly 
hierarchy became the popish peril” (Jones 1978: p. 287). And if that 
was not enough, "Catholic counter reformationists pressed for the 
elimination of Nficholas] liturgy" (Jones 1978: p. 306). This had the 
net effect of virtually eliminating St. Nicholas from everything but 
the domestic and school environments. It is particularly interesting, 
and possibly due to these public pressures, that neither of Steen’s 
paintings has a visual representation of St. Nicholas. 

Furthermore, Steen’s paintings place the celebration of the feast 
of St. Nicholas out of the sacred and public domains into a domestic 
milieu. The focus of the painting is not on the images of St. Nicholas 
but on the emotional component of the celebration. Mary Frances 
Durantini, in her book The Child in Seventeenth Century Dutch 
Painting, summarises the image succinctly: 


He [Steen] has grasped the essential nature of the festivity: the 
role of the parents, who pretend to have nothing to do with the 
distribution of treats, the wondrous awe of the young children, 
and most importantly, the possibility of the distribution of unequal 
rewards. In both versions the youngest girl, the spoilt darling of 
the family, receives an overabundance of treats, while her elder 
brother receives the disgraceful and disappointing birch branch. 
Steen exaggerates the contrast between the delighted, covetous 
girl and the weeping boy, whose situation does not seem to evoke 
much sympathy ... We are given no indication of what he has done 
to be treated in this fashion. One assumes, because of her bounti- 
ful rewards, that the girl has been very good, but her evident 
unwillingness to share her treats or show them to her mother, 
leads one to believe that she has been excessively spoiled and not 
a little greedy. Steen blurs the distinction between good and bad 
behavior, and thereby provides an added dimension to the subject. 
(1983: pp. 80-83) 


The Steen paintings draw our attention to the essential emotional 
ambivalence «associated with Sinterklaas celebrations in the Nether- 
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lands. Children are rewarded and occasionally punished, if only 
temporarily. A Dutch Canadian informant from Vancouver vividly 
remembers being put in Black Peter’s sack and not being let out 
until he promised to be good. He remembers being terrified. In 
Dalder’s 1938 study of 209 high school students, 37 reported being 
relieved when they found that Sinterklaas did not exist (De Groot 
1949: p. 205). Though these examples may seem extreme, they show 
that the punishing element has existed in the recent past. 

An anecdote from the mid-seventies involved St. Nicholas telling a 
four year old that he should sleep later in the morning so that his 
mother could sleep past five o’clock. The child was shocked at St. 
Nicholas’s knowledge but clung to the gift he received for several 
days. 

Another example happened in 1986 (Stephenson 1989). When asked 
by his grandmother to clean up the yard a seven year old boy 
refused. When she suggested that he might be taken back to Spain by 
St. Nicholas he replied that going to Spain might not be that bad, 
given the sun and the beaches. Later, at a neighbourhood Sinterklaas 
party, St. Nicholas reminded the boy that all of Spain is not that 
nice and that he should not talk back to his grandmother. St. 
Nicholas then went on to more positive matters and praised the child 
for a number of things. These incidents, more recent than Dalder’s 
study or the memory of the sack, evokes the tone of De Groot, i.e., 
St. Nicholas is or should be admonishing but not really punishing. 

Im all these cases there is the conjuncture of positive and nega- 
tive emotions. There is admonition, if not punishment, often followed 
by reward. In the Rotterdam version of Steen’s Feast of St. Nicholas 
the grandmother is holding out a treat in the direction of the crying 
boy. This ambivalence or juxtaposition of positive and negative can 
be seen in the contemporary Dutch practice of "surprises". These are 
gifts, often of a practical joking nature, accompanied by a poem. The 
art of the surprise is that it should be neither all positive nor all 
negative but a combination of both. In the work setting, where 
anonymity can virtually be assured, the balance in this type of gift 
giving can flow quite far in the direction of a punishing gift. 

The Steen paintings portray one component of modern Dutch 
practice, i.e., an emotional ambivalence that is removed from the 
children’s celebrations of Sinterklaas by the Vancouver Island Nether- 
lands Association. Neither admonition nor punishment is present. 
Children are rewarded for being good and not punished or admonished 
for their shortcomings. If St. Nicholas knows anything about them it 
is _usually only that they have learned a Sinterklaas song. When the 
child sings a song he is not only praised by St. Nicholas but he also 
Teceives warm enthusiastic applause by all those present. The adults 
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have created a situation for their children and grandchildren in which 
they stress only the positive emotional memories of their own ex- 
periences with St. Nicholas. In the Canadian multicultural context it 
would not make much sense to punish children taking part in a 
traditional Dutch practice. 

Though this removal of the negative emotional component is 
inherent to the Dutch Canadian situation, it should be emphasised 
that North American tradition is much less willing to frighten, 
admonish or punish children than its European counterparts. The 
North American Santa Claus is a relatively weak, ineffectual and 
harmless old man. Thus, the stripping of the negative emotional 
component from Sinterklaas parties brings Dutch Canadian practice 
into harmony with a general North American pattern for children’s 
celebrations. 


The Celebration of Sinterklaas in Victoria 


The collective celebration of Sinterklaas in Victoria has three 
components: the arrival of St. Nicholas in the centre of the city, a 
children’s party at the association hall, and a dance in the evening 
at which St. Nicholas makes an appearance. All these events happen 
on a single day. The arrival and the children’s party are organised 
explicitly for children. The dance in the evening is for adults only. 
However, the appearance of St. Nicholas at the evening party is an 
important conclusion to the day’s activities. 

In 1973 the Vancouver Island Netherlands Association staged the 
arrival of St. Nicholas on a horse at the clubhouse, which is a 
considerable distance from the water. In 1974, however, the Saint 
arrived in Victoria’s Inner Harbour. The move to the Inner Harbour 
was described to me as an attempt to recreate more faithfully the 
atmosphere of the arrival of St. Nicholas (or: Sinterkiaas) in the 
Netherlands. Victoria’s Inner Harbour is a very attractive setting. It 
is opposite the elegant old Empress Hotel. Situated between the hotel! 
and the stately provincial legislature is the Royal British Columbia 
Museum with its Dutch Carillon, a centennial gift from the Dutch of 
the province. All of these major Victoria landmarks surround the 
arrival site. The move to the Inner Harbour had several consequences. 
What had been a secluded and relatively private event was now 
visible to the public at large. The event now took place in the 
tourist centre of the city. As a result, what had been an event 
developed primarily for the children and later the grandchildren of 
the organisers, became a public display of Dutch ethnicity. In some 
years the event was televised and shown on the evening news. It 
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often appeared on the front page of the local newspaper the follow- 
ing day. Consequently, there has been an essential tension between 
the wish to recreate an appropriate emotional atmosphere for the 
children and the awareness that the proceedings are on display to a 
non-Dutch audience. 

The date of the arrival is usually the Saturday nearest the fifth 
of December. Sometimes the event is staged after the sixth. The 
actual date is chosen on the basis of convenience. It is felt that it 
should occur close to the actual day, and not some time before as is 
customary in The Netherlands. There is no particular concern ex- 
pressed when it occurs after the fifth. 

The actual arrival of St. Nicholas is preceded by entertainment 
prepared for the gathering crowd. Many adults from the association 
are dressed in Dutch costume. The attire for the women is invariably 
the Volendam dress. The reason given for this is that it is said to be 
the dress that Canadians recognise as Dutch. The men are dressed in 
a generic black Dutch costume. Almost all those dressed in costume 
wear wooden shoes. The entertainment that I observed in the eighties 
always involved a presentation of dances by a children’s group. The 
dances were created in Victoria by a local choreographer who worked 
out folk dances suitable for recorded Dutch music. The leader of the 
dance group said that she had spent considerable time trying to 
locate information on traditional Dutch dances but had been unsuc- 
cessful. She assured me, quite correctly, that the music was genuinely 
Dutch. Folk dancing in ethnic dress is an essential part of the public 
presentation of ethnicity in Canada. Some groups, such as the Hun- 
garians, are working with a well established national dance tradition. 
Others, lacking such a tradition, search for one or, if need be, create 
one, The musical accompaniment to the dancing is either recorded or 
provided by a small band. The band also plays the standard Sinter- 
klaas songs. Song sheets are usually distributed so that those who do 
not know the words can sing along. 

The band’s playing and the dancing takes place in a roped off 
area on the lower causeway. In the centre of the area is a master of 
ceremonies with a microphone. As the time of St. Nicholas’s arrival 
approaches, the mayor or his/her deputy appears. The children 
dressed in costume line the ramp from the floating dock to the 
causeway. As the boat approaches, one can see that it is a tugboat 
provided by a well-known local towing company. Across the bow is 
draped a large sign saying "SPAIN". From the mast the Canadian flag 
is flapping in the wind. On the foredeck are St. Nicholas and two 
Black Peters. The Black Peters carry sacks and a bundle of. sticks. 
One of them carries the traditional book (a red school binder with a 
gold foil cross on the cover) in which the deeds of the children are 
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said to be recorded. The book is never consulted nor are the sticks 
used in any threatening way. The sack contains only sweets. St. 
Nicholas carries a crozier. During the period that I observed the 
celebrations the Black Peters were almost always adults, sometimes 
men and sometimes women. Those playing the roles of St. Nicholas 
and the Black Peters told me that the approach to the dock was a 
very emotional moment for them. Of all the photographs that I have 
taken, the ones in most demand are those showing the boat approach- 
ing the dock. 

As the boat ties up (about fifty feet from where the children are 
waiting), St. Nicholas is welcomed by a representative, usually the 
president of the Vancouver Island Netherlands Association and his 
wife, both of whom are wearing Dutch costume. They escort St. 
Nicholas to the ramp where the children are waiting. They are 
followed by the Black Peters, a television news crew and several still 
photographers. After greeting the children individually, St. Nicholas 
proceeds to the centre of the roped off area. He is officially wel- 
comed by the Association and the mayor of Victoria. In 1984 I 
attended Three October celebrations in Leiden, Holland and observed 
how the mayor performed his official role at the Uitreiking of 
Herring and White Bread in De Waag. In December of 1984 it was 
remarkable to see how Mayor Peter Pollen effectively played the role 
of a Dutch Mayor greeting St. Nicholas. As is proper, the mayor and 
sometimes his (or her) spouse, children and/or grandchildren receive 
gifts from the Association. 

The costumed children perform for St. Nicholas. When they finish 
he moves along the edges of the roped off area to greet the children. 
The Black Peters follow him, passing out pepernoten. Only occasion- 
ally are the pepernoten thrown. One of the striking differences from 
Sinterklaas events in the Netherlands is the subdued role of the 
Black Peters. In Victoria they play a genuinely supporting role to St. 
Nicholas. In the events where children were present there was no 
attempt to upstage St. Nicholas. Gradually order deteriorates as 
people crowd around St. Nicholas. Slowly he makes his way to the 
stairs that bring him up to the road where there is a black con- 
vertible supplied by a local radio station. St. Nicholas gets in, 
accompanied by the Black Peters, and is driven off. St. Nicholas’s 
horse, the schimmel, is not present. The horse, which De Groot sees 
as so essential (De Groot 1964: p. 174), has been dispensed with. 
From a Victorian point of view, the dockside area and a horse are 
not logistically compatible. Given the number of people who attend 
the ceremonies everyone can see, touch and shake hands with St. 
Nicholas without him parading past thousands of bystanders on a 
horse. The emotional atmosphere of the Dutch arrival of St. Nicholas 
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is created without the horse. As this and other transformations of 
Dutch practice suggest, the emotional atmosphere is more important 
than the accuracy of the visual or figurative presentation of St. 
Nicholas. 

The children going to the party at the association hall board a 
double-decker bus. These buses are a common sight in the tourist 
areas of Victoria. The driver, a woman in Volendam costume, makes 
sure everyone is seated and proceeds to the clubhouse. A woman who 
is not of Dutch descent took her son to see the proceedings and 
later commented that the net effect of the Inner Harbour activities 
created the impression, from a child’s point of view, that being Dutch 
was something very special. 

At the association”hall the children get off the bus and join the, 
usually much younger, children already at the club. In the large main 
hall the children are fed Canadian children’s party staples: hot dogs, 
Cokes and sweets. An entertainment show is provided. Though there 
is some variation, the most successful shows are performances by a 
magician. While the show is going on the parents and grandparents of 
many of the children are enjoying themselves in the large room 
downstairs. Here beer, coffee, sweets, and occasionally a light lunch 
of Dutch Pea Soup (snert) is available. When St. Nicholas arrives in 
the black convertible he has, in the last few years, gone downstairs 
to greet the adults who receive him with polite greetings, occasional- 
ly posing for pictures. In contrast to the adult party that follows in 
the evening, St. Nicholas is greeted here with politeness and dignity. 

When the time comes, St. Nicholas moves upstairs to the excited 
yelling of the children and many adults. He is accompanied by the 
Black Peters. A key contrast with the Dutch situation is that St. 
Nicholas is not summoned by the traditional Sinterklaas songs. 
Attempts have been made to have children who have learned the 
traditional songs sing them. However, though they are well performed, 
they do not have the effect of creating anything like the level of 
excitement that one can see in The Netherlands. This is one area 
where the organisers have had difficulty replicating the Dutch 
emotional atmosphere. The key problem is that very few of the 
children speak any Dutch. The language based component of the 
celebrations is the most difficult to recreate for the children. 

The children are called to St. Nicholas in family groups or one at 
a time. They shake St. Nicholas’s hand, he asks if they have been 
good, and they receive a gift. The inquisition with the book has been 
abandoned. St. Nicholas usually has no private knowledge of the 
children’s activities. Occasionally a child who has learned a Sinter- 
klaas song will be asked to sing it. The child is always rewarded for 
his efforts both by St. Nicholas and everyone present. The emotional 
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warmth with which these efforts are greeted is impressive to the 
outsider. As the children receive their gifts they return to their 
places and open them. Many leave for home before the others have 
received their gifts. This is a practice that is typical in Victoria. 
Parents will usually leave a school Christmas play immediately after 
their children have performed. In adopting this local practice the 
Dutch custom of singing a goodbye to St. Nicholas has faded away. 
When I asked about the reasons for abandoning the use of the book 
with information on each child, I was told that it had been tried but 
it slowed the proceedings down so much that the organisers felt that 
it had to be abandoned. Quite simply, the proceedings would tax a 
child’s patience. The assumption is correct in the Canadian context, 
where Sinterklaas practices are not embedded in the dominant culture. 
In the Dutch context, I have seen Black Peters liven things up with 
incredible antics while other children are meeting St. Nicholas. This 
keeps the children entertained while they wait their turn or wait for 
St. Nicholas to depart. 

At the end of the party St. Nicholas says goodbye to the few 
remaining children and adults and departs without fanfare. The hall is 
left for the organisers to prepare for the dance which begins a few 
hours later. The afternoon quietly fades away at twilight without the 
noisy excitement at the conclusion of a Dutch Sinterklaas party. 

The adult party in the evening forms a counterpoint to the 
afternoon activities organised primarily for children. Sinterklaas’s 
visit to the party takes only 30 minutes at a dance lasting four or 
five hours. Other than the Sinterklaas component, the dance is 
typical of many others organised during the year. 

While the identity of St. Nicholas and Black Peter are well known 
(at least to the adults) at the afternoon activities, in the evening 
they are a secret and a surprise. People quietly slip away from the 
dance and dress in the basement of the club. In 1984 the man playing 
Sinterklaas made a special point of telling me that they did things 
right for the children but in the evening they were going to have a 
little fun. The fun is occasionally ribald and usually very amusing 
indeed. This type of fun is quite common at Dutch clubs in Canada. 
The limits of acceptability are very broad. I have never heard any 
club members in Victoria complain that the participants went too far. 
I have had reports from other clubs, however, regarding what is 
considered to be inappropriate. One club “went too far" when St. 
Nicholas was played by a woman. Another club, in an attempt to 
introduce variety, gave St. Nicholas a wife (there is a Mrs. Santa 
Claus). This was considered to be in bad taste. ft 

While those downstairs are getting dressed, the people upstairs 
begin to sing the traditional songs to welcome or beckon Sinterklaas. 
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Song sheets are distributed for those who do not know the words. 
These are helpful for the many non-Dutch spouses present. The songs 
are sung with enthusiasm and effectively recreate the sense of 
excitement at a Dutch children’s party. However, the volume is much, 
much louder. It is a somewhat exaggerated recreation of one of the 
elements that could not be created at the children’s afternoon party 
where the songs would not create a genuine Dutch emotional am- 
bience. The focus is on the emotional atmosphere; the words are not 
always completely accurate but the songs are sung with the proper 
emotional tone. 

Sinterklaas and the Black Peters arrive. The Peters throw peper- 
noten to the adults, who scramble for them like children. The Peters 
behave more like Dutch Black Peters than the Black Peters at the 
children’s events. They fool about and draw attention away from St. 
Nicholas. St. Nicholas himself is dressed in the association’s second 
Sinterklaas costume. The newer one, of better quality and in better 
condition, is saved for the children’s party. Occasionally, depending 
on who is playing the role of St. Nicholas, the entry can be quite 
ribald. One year St. Nicholas galloped around using the crozier as a 
hobby horse. The thrust of the performance was anti-clerical but not 
antireligious. 

Once he is in place at the front of the hall, St. Nicholas makes a 
brief speech, often filled with wit and caustic comments. Guests from 
Holland are invited to receive a gift. Then selected members of the 
club are called before St. Nicholas. Unlike the guests, they are 
expected to kneel and are lectured in a mock serious tone about 
their deeds or, especially, their alleged misdeeds in the club. 
Occasionally the lecture does have a more serious point. One year 
there was considerable friction between a board member and the 
president’s wife. They were made to smoke a peace pipe and ordered 
to dance with each other. Another year two male members were 
condemned to play a game of golf together. From the association’s 
perspective, this had the effect of making the difficulties public 
knowledge. Hence, it could be discussed quite openly. It also had the 
effect of pressuring those concerned to resolve their differences 
quickly. While seven or eight "children" visit St. Nicholas, the Black 
Peters interrupt and upstage St. Nicholas. One of the most spec- 
tacular of these interruptions occurred in 1985 when a Black Peter 
"helped" St. Nicholas turn a page in the Big Book. It took nearly 
three minutes for the Pete to lick his gloved finger and successfully 
turn the page. It was simple but very funny visual humour. 

It is significant that St. Nicholas admonishes and "punishes" 
offenders. The element omitted from the afternoon children’s party is 
not forgotten but simply removed. The negative emotional side of the 
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Dutch Sinterklaas celebrations is reintroduced in the evening celebra- 
tions in a comedic way. The adults act the way they did as children. 
However, they also satirise the negative emotional side of Sinterklaas 
that they may have seen, felt or remembered as children. 

After the performance St. Nicholas and the Black Peters are sung 
to as they depart. The songs have the same emotional intensity as 
those sung at the arrival. 

In summary, one can observe two kinds of behaviour at the 
evening party. First, there is the generally faithful inclusion of some 
of those elements omitted from the afternoon activities: the singing 
of Sinterklaas songs in a highly emotive way and the presence of 
genuinely trickster Black Peters. Secondly, the practice of St. Nicho- 
las admonishing children about their deeds is also added to the 
evening performance. However, here we have an inversion. This 
confrontation with one’s deeds is potentially the most fearsome 
aspect of Sinterklaas for Dutch children. But in the context of the 
adult party these fears are ridiculed and domesticated, and become 
the primary source of humour for the presentation. 


Conclusion 


The celebration of Sinterklaas in Victoria involves certain trans- 
formations of Dutch practice. Since the primary goal of the organis- 
ers is to recreate the positive aspects of the celebration for their 
children and now their grandchildren, some of the more negative 
elements have been eliminated. The Black Peters are not frightening 
but are quite tame. The book with the records of all the children’s 
deeds is not consulted. Further, no specific admonishment occurs. 
Other elements have fallen by the wayside because they are too 
difficult to recreate. It is almost impossible to get children born in 
Canada to sing traditional Sinterklaas songs with the same emotive 
effect that children sing these songs in The Netherlands. The absence 
of the songs bracketing St. Nicholas’s visit brings other changes, 
such as the gradual end of the children’s party. And lastly, there is 
the elimination of the horse which is not required to create the 
proper emotional atmosphere. The adult party in the evening shows 
that neither the memories nor the practice of Sinterklaas celebrations 
have been forgotten or have gradually faded away. The transformation 
and translation of St. Nicholas was made for the children and grand- 
children of an urban Dutch community. The children are made to 
feel good about being Dutch. And as St. Nicholas will tell you, being 
a good Dutch child has its special rewards. 
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Research Note 


The data presented here were collected from 1983 to 1988 with 
the most intensive and systematic work being done from 1984 through 
1986. I published a preliminary report based on the initial findings in 
1984. The current paper takes into account the variation observed 
from year to year and attempts to present an ethnographic synthesis 
of several sets of observations. The part of the celebrations involving 
children had the least variation while that associated with the adult 
party had the greatest variation. I believe that this is due to the 
fact that the children’s part of the celebrations was viewed as being 
traditional. On the other hand, there was the expectation that the 
performance at the adult party should be original and entertaining. 
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21. AMERICAN CULTURE AND SOCIETY: 
A CENTURY OF DUTCH-AMERICAN ASSESSMENTS 


James D. Bratt, Calvin College, Grand Rapids 


Thousands of Netherlanders emigrated to the United States 
between the 1840s and 1920s. Yet many of them did not choose to 
settle in Dutch ethnic enclaves there, and some of these enclaves 
diffused into the American cultural landscape in short order. It was 
immigrants with a clear religious identity, especially of a conservative 
Reformed or Calvinistic bent, who founded the largest and longest- 
lasting identifiably Dutch communities in the new country.! In this 
setting religion has served as the primary medium of culture, and the 
church - from local congregation to national network - has func- 
tioned as the primary social institution. Internally, the group used 
ecclesiastical channels to establish consensus and work out conflicts 
over all sorts of issues. Externally, it measured its differences from 
and accessions to the American world by religious standards. 

Two complications have attended these assessments. First, dif- 
ferent groups within the community have held rather different 
understandings of what their religion, what "being Reformed", entails. 
Second, the American world has shown them an ambiguous face. The 
Reformed tradition played a significant role in the formation of 
America’s core culture; yet that culture proved susceptible to secular- 
isation or to wide deviation from what the Dutch Reformed would 
accept as orthodox. To the immigrants and no less to their descend- 
ants, in short, the American scene has served up "good things" and 
"bad things" in wild proliferation and in bewildering combination. 

What makes the Dutch Reformed interesting among American 
ethnic groups to the cultural historian is their attempt to sort out 
this stew in a systematic fashion from the perspective of a con- 
sciously held, all-encompassing world view. This paper will review 
the main lines of that interpretation, first fixing the varieties within 
the camp and then tracing their application over time to signal 
developments on the American scene. It will become obvious that 
these interpretive efforts have often been skewed by selective 
perception, by self-interest, and by commitments having dubious 
warrant within the community’s professed world view. But such flaws 
have been repeatedly called to correction by a Reformed critique, 
that is, from within the world view itself. And so there has proceed- 
ed for over a century a hermeneutical dialectic that has kept alive a 
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strong sense of religious identity. The process of interpretation has 
not been just a result of or a distraction from but a crucial means of 
maintaining identity, of conducting the necessary transactions 
between continuity and change. 


Part one: Outlooks 


The variety the Dutch Reformed showed occupied a common 
ground. First, they agreed strongly, often intensely, on Calvinist 
theological orthodoxy. Unlike their contemporaries in the Netherlands, 
the Dutch in America entertained virtually no challenge to traditional 
confessional statements. Second, this orthodoxy was usually well 
integrated with a piety both experiential and activistic. The group’s 
sermons and commentary mixed these elements together with an ease 
belying decades of church-historical strife. Faith was to be deep, 
personal, and heartfelt, yet conforming to the exacting standards of 
Dort. After conversion, believers were to maintain the poignancy of 
their spiritual deliverance by means of daily devotions and introspec- 
tion. They were to "practice godliness", negatively, by rejecting the 
“things of the flesh and the world"; positively, by being diligent, 
sober, and obedient. And they were to check their own spirit and the 
spirit of the times according to the creeds, the "oude schrijvers’, and 
the watch of their fellow faithful. Third, the community as a whole 
at least sensed the traditional public role of Calvinism, acknowledging 
the political, social, and cultural to be proper spheres for Christian 
witness. ; 

General approbation of these three elements - orthodoxy, piety, 
cultural action - did not guarantee harmony, however. Questions 
remained as to priorities among the three, as to the system or spirit 
by which they were to be integrated, and as to precisely what was 
normative in each. Yet a typology of these three factors does not 
consistently explain the  group’s historical conflicts, however 
appropriate it may be for the post-1965 era in which it was propos- 
ed.2 The doctrinal and pietistic tendencies have usually not been 
separated but tightly interwoven, while the call for Christian cultural 
action has often been divided against itself. i 

Nor can we explain communal conflict simply along denomination- 
al lines. In that approach, the Reformed Church in America (RCA) is 
equated with the Dutch national church (Nederlandse Hervormde Kerk, 
or NHK) while the Christian Reformed Church (CRC) is equated with 
the conservative Reformed churches (the Gereformeerden) in the 
Netherlands. (The Gereformeerden comprise the descendants of two 
protests against the Hervormde Kerk: the free church Secession of 
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1837, or a pietist-orthodox bent, and the Doleantie of 1886, led by 
Abraham Kuyper and identified with his Neo-Calvinist programme of 
confessional orthodoxy and cultural reformation.) At its inception 
(1857) the CRC consisted of the same Seceder-Hervormde Kerk 
proportions as did the immigrant sector of the RCA (= RCA West), 
and the twentieth-century wars have blazed much hotter within than 
between the denominations.? 

The community’s differences can be better explained by a set of 
four mentalities which originated in the Netherlandic past and 
correlate well with both the perennial strains and the concerted 
battles of Dutch-American history. This typology incorporates the 
differences between Secessionist and Neo-Calvinist tendencies and the 
conflicts within each “movement. The mentalities are basically theolog- 
ical: each stems from a particular conception of what the Reformed 
tradition is and of what its prospects in the American world might 
be. But each also generated an assessment of America and - percep- 
tion breeding prescription - a different strategy for participating in 
American life. 

Historically, the largest numbers in the camp gravitated toward 
what we can designate the defensive, introverted trajectory of the 
Secession.4 This outlook was long predominant in the CRC, but we 
should not underestimate its attraction among the RCA rank-and-file 
as well. Its rise in Dutch America coincided with the 1870s "turn 
northward" in the provincial source of emigration; and since that 
emigration flowed heavily toward the CRC, it set that body’s basic 
character. This mentality put the highest premium on full and exact 
faithfulness to the Reformed creeds; it was Confessionalist par 
excellence. But it was equally pietistic, closely attending to that 
complex of devotionalism, anti-worldliness, and serial charity which 
constituted the norm of conventicle-Seceder life. Thirdly, in this 
perspective "religion" meant the spiritual, the eternal, and the church. 
This world was not an opportunity but a threat for faith, and the 
church was called to protect the faithful remnant within it. The 
American world thus appeared dubious but less as "American" than as 
"the world"; and a slow pace of acculturation seemed wise in order to 
preserve a precious heritage. 

Organisationally, Confessionalists orbited around two poles. The 
church (and that "as institute’, to use a Kuyperian term they would 
disavow) might expand its activities in order to preserve the faith so 
long as it was vigilant not to lose its focus on the preached Word. 
The home became a mini-church vital (maybe even superior) for 
transmitting Word and life and keeping them pure. That the cultural 
dimension of Calvinism fared poorly here is evident from the typical 
Confessionalist reading of public affairs. These mattered to the 
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extent that they touched the spiritual welfare of the faithful or the 
"purity" of public life; and they could be satisfactorily explained by 
the religion or personal character of the people involved. That events 
thus tended to be reduced to spiritual allegories was no defect, in 
Confessionalist eyes - indeed, was no "reduction". For them the public 
realm remained insolubly problematic; to be avoided when possible, to 
be endured when not, and then by standards private or ecclesiastical. 

Quite another tone prevailed among the leadership to the RCA 
West, notwithstanding their clear Seceder roots.” Their model, AC, 
van Raalte, represented the Gelderland branch of the Secession with 
its stress on experiential piety, practical morality, and an irenic 
attitude. Van Raalte had not left but been kept out of the NHK, and 
he had readily joined his West Michigan churches to the RCA. This 
linked his proteges to a denomination venerable, prestigious, and well 
entrenched in American experience. After 1880, as northern-confes- 
sionalist Seceder immigrants turned toward the CRC, Hervormde 
Kerk immigrants with their more moderate views joined the RCA. 

Beneath Gelderse heritage, American ally, and Hervormde Kerk 
clientele lay a neat compatibility. Like the NHK, the Protestant 
evangelical mainstream in which the RCA was deeply invested func- 
tioned (whatever the law) as the national church of 19th-century 
America. The religion that prevailed there preferred soul experience 
(revivalism) and moral reform to doctrinal strictures. Small wonder 
that by 1900 the new RCA West leadership, educated in Eastern 
institutions by veterans of this complex, felt at home in America and 
brought to the Dutch enclave the message of its regnant Protes- 
tantism: optimistic, genteel, a bit condescending toward the ethnic 
past, convinced of the “Christian character" of the United States, and 
enthusiastic for the many crusades designed to advance that character 
at home and abroad. 

Organisationally, this group also moved between two poles. The 
church (1) was a stop for spiritual refreshment, whence crusaders 
would stream forth to join voluntary organisations (2) geared to the 
promotion of youth education, missions, Prohibition, etc. And the 
agencies of RCA choice were determinedly ecumenical: YMCA, Student 
Volunteer Movement, Men and Religion Forward, the Federal (later, 
National) Council of Churches. Denominational exclusivism was 
reserved for education and then only on the high school (academy) 
and college levels. Public schools were favoured for elementary 
education, Christian Endeavor (pan-Protestant) for young people’s 
societies, the Boy and Girl Scouts (non-sectarian) for juvenile clubs. 
Analytically, the piety of this group was the happy, cheerful sort of 
those sharing in God’s ever mounting triumph over the world. Their 
theology was fairly conservative but more interested in broad evan- 
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gelical basics than in Reformed specifics. Calvinism’s cultural task in 
their estimate had been virtually completed in America. The church’s 
cultural mission thus entailed that "spiritual" invigoration, that 
formation of "sound character". which would prevent behavioural 
standards from slipping "backward". 

Obviously, this mentality gave full attention to the outside world. 
Yet it would not cost Neo-Calvinists much labour to reveal this too 
as pietism, a cousin to Confessionalism on the Seceder tree. Both 
were fundamentally individualistic and spiritualised in approach, 
focused upon "souls", whether in the church or in the world. The 
RCA elite shared American Evangelicals’ difficulty with the structural 
dimensions of public life. Social reform was to come by accumulated 
personal conversions and the moral energy catalysed therefrom. If an 
institution should be taken on directly (classically, the saloon), it was 
for symbolic purging, not as one piece in a social-systemic whole. As 
for the "Christian character" of America, sentimental citation of 
hoary examples hardly served in place of dissecting the nation’s 
fundamental principles, which Neo-Calvinism would require. 

Neo-Calvinism began instead with the insistence that 1) the 
faithful work not just in the "religious" but in every sphere of life, 
2) bearing a distinctively Christian message 3) and so building from 
its own principles while testing those of others; but also 4) making a 
full-bodied, comprehensive witness 5) which required particular 
attention to the structural and institutional, or 6) to the organic 
links of part to part and of principle to manifestation. In other 
words, the scope, goal, and methods - both analytical and active - of 
Neo-Calvinism marked it off from pietism. But its heirs in America 
fell into their own contradictions, and along lines curiously parallel 
to those of the pietists. 

This conflict stemmed from the work of Neo-Calvinism’s principal 
leader, Abraham Kuyper.’ Early in his career Kuyper had propounded 
the doctrine of antithesis - that the root motives of Christians and 
unbelievers were diametrically opposed, that the spiritual quality of 
their respective actions were inevitably antagonistic, that Christians 
should therefore pursue their cultural mission via their own separate 
organisations. Later on, without eliminating the idea of antithesis, 
Kuyper had resurrected the doctrine of common grace - that God 
gave to all people grace which, while not "saving", enabled them to 
attain a remarkable measure of virtue and truth; that their achieve- 
ments in technology, politics, scholarship, and art, though not 
motivated by faith, could be cherished by Christians as gifts of God; 
that cooperation between believers and non-believers was therefore 
possible and necessary. 
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While Kuyper usually could harness this tension, his American 
followers split under its weight. Agreed that there should be a 
comprehensive, distinctively Christian witness, what direction should 
it take? Those who took up the antithesis emphasised the ideological 
and practical corruption everywhere present in the world, the nega- 
tive or condemnatory purpose of Christian socio-cultural witness, 
and the need for separate organisations to protect the elect from the 
contamination.® Like the Confessionalists, they tended toward intro- 
version, skepticism about America (again, not because of its Ameri- 
canness but because it was "the world" at hand), and respect for the 
Netherlands where a model of proper Calvinism had been created. Of 
all Dutch-American parties, the Antitheticals were the most acute as 
to America’s faults; the most controversial in demanding full panoply 
of separate Christian institutions (school, daily newspaper, political 
party, labour union); and the most outrageous in their assaults on 
prevailing aspirations and common sense. They would have none of 
American civil religion, including civility. They best realised the 
defensive posture’s possibilities for critique and for self-righteousness. 

The other Neo-Calvinists hoped to make a positive witness to the 
world? As "the world" about them, America was a field of Calvinistic 
opportunity in any case. But as the richest receptacle of common 
grace (Kuyper’s own assessment), it posed a special situation: not an 
antithetical dichotomy but a triad of the positively Christian, the 
positively anti-Christian (small, in this land), and the great middle 
mass, susceptible to Christian appeal. In making that appeal, Cal- 
vinists were to respect Netherlandic models but apply them sensitively 
to new conditions; which meant practically that this group borrowed 
from all three of the established alternatives: some ecclesiastical 
expansiveness, some ecumenical agency, some separate organisation. 

Outward looking, more confident about their prospects, the 
positive Calvinists showed - and sometimes pursued - _ certain 
affinities with the RCA optimists. If they could appreciate America’s 
virtues, they also faced the perennial temptation (as did Kuyper 
whenever in the mode of common grace) of identifying Christianity 
with every piece of the Victorian complex, every element of bour- 
geois attainment. The move from cloister to engagement, from self- 
righteousness to geniality, taxed their critical acuity. 

We would be mistaken, however, simply to regard Dutch America 
as a collection of these groups. In several senses the whole was more 
than the sum of its parts. The four streams themselves mingled in a 
common bed, each feeling the other currents, the common source 
from which they had sprung, and the common course by which they 
had come to the present point. Thus the Neo-Calvinist impulse did 
not mean to dismiss traditional Reformed piety but to extend its core 
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insight - that awesome confrontation with the majestic sovereign 
Saviour - into all areas of life. Conversely, pietists gave financial and 
moral support to "Kingdom" (i.e., not strictly ecclesiastical) causes. 
The impressive array of institutions, agencies, and efforts having a 
Dutch-American base testifies to long and faithful support from the 
rank-and-file. Those most concerned with Reformed orthodoxy shared 
the Calvinist penchant for a comprehensive intellectual system, 
connected with tradition, thematically consistent, guiding action out 
of theory. In short, Dutch America as an integral community had 
assumptions, approaches, and tone as a whole which fixed the milieu 
and limits for its internal variations. Therefore we must attend to the 
entire web as well as to its predominant strands in tracing patterns 
of ideological development over the past century. 


Part Two: Applications 


It is no accident that the three periods into which our survey 
falls - 1890-1920, 1920-1950, 1950-1980 - are defined by American 
participation in World Wars. The extreme nationalising pressures these 
brought upon all ethnic groups required the Dutch to answer once 
and for all the basic questions about their role in American society. 
Put another way, the World Wars each catalysed a "settlement" with 
America which subsequent years saw defended, modified, or gradually 
unraveling. 


1890-1920 


The earliest historian of the CRC had food reason for labelling 
this first era Dutch-America’s "golden age".!° The group’s numbers 
and growth were at an all-time high; the solidarity of language and 
the transplantation experience had not yet diminished. A mood of 
coexistence prevailed internally, and ideological development flour- 
ished enough across the board to keep each content. Indeed, a richer, 
more vital commentary on public and theological affairs is not to be 
found in Dutch-American annals. This owed much to the free plurality 
of viewpoints, the jolting agenda which immigration set, and the 
close availability of Old World resources to be applied to a very new 
scene. 

Of special concern were the issues of acculturation - the nature 
of American society, of Dutch Reformed character, and the relative 
compatibility between the two. The discussion quickly produced a 
Standard list of "American" traits: activism, pragmatism, materialism, 
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and superficiality. But "Dutch" counter-traits were less certain. Had 
not most of the group immigrated for material reasons? Everyone 
worried that they had. Could not Hollanders - so stolid, speculative, 
abstract - use a little of that "American" activism? Some - the RCA 
elite in the lead - heartily agreed. But overall, the "American spirit" 
seemed a threat, the more so because of its real attractions. 

The case of religion will serve for the rest, particularly since the 
Dutch saw it as the stake at risk in acculturation. In their shorthand, 
American Christianity was “Methodistic"; that is, permeated by an 
Arminian evangelicalism, centring on conversion experiences under- 
stood to be self-willed, demoting confessional concerns, pouring out 
into a moral activism preoccupied with personal, legal, and sumptuary 
categories, taken up late and soon with organisational imperatives. 
The Dutch perception was largely accurate; their problem lay in 
criticising a complex which contained such admittedly "good things" 
as conversion and moral earnestness. The solution lay in arguing that 
the complex could not sustain its virtues, that its subjectivism could 
not survive the trials of doubt or the frustration of the world, that 
it had no organic connection with the realms of creation and culture 
and so could not present a holistic world view. The "Methodist" 
system inevitably fell into fragments, Dutch critics observed: personal 
feeling, social service, administrative efficiency, And it would end in 
complete secularisation - the universe centred in the self, theology 
having neither substance nor standards to prevent its total collapse 
into Modernism. The only alternative lay in a completely different 
system built from the opposite "starting point" of God and his 
objective will. In and by that will alone could human faith be secur- 
ed, the individual connected to the church, the bits of personal 
experience and the pieces of Biblical revelation woven into a coher- 
ent theology, and faith integrated with society and nature. Thus out 
of the collision of cultures Dutch-Americans developed a set of 
code-words - theocentric, objective, the kingship/sovereignty of God, 
the cosmic Christ, world- and life-view - which served not only in 
this era but for most of the future to connote all of what Calvinism 
meant and (as each term evoked its opposite) with what traits in 
American culture it stood at variance. 

A similar consensus prevailed at first in the era’s socio-political 
commentary. Two sets of evils everyone denounced, and some saw 
their close connection with America’s most celebrated virtues. "Op- 
portunity" and "prosperity" generated greed and materialism; "unparal- 
leled freedom", licentiousness and disorder. The Dutch met the latter 
pair with classic Victorian sentiments. Freedom was fine in economic 
and political matters, to be checked there by the voluntary con- 
straints of "duty", "decency", or "character". But freedom became 
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licentiousness in matters sumptuary and - especially - sexual. Prohi- 
bitions fell directly and almost exclusively on dens of "vice" thus 
defined. "Materialism", on the other hand, was measured on a class 
basis. Extravagant consumption and callous management - that is, the 
sins of the rich - received fearless denunciations. The grubbing 
materialism of the worker’s daily round was quite closer, and the 
dominies’ worried counseling showed that they knew it.!2 

A larger scale analysis of the premises and procedures of the 
American economic system brought out the differences in party lines. 
The closest semblance to an overall communal voice, Louis Berkhof, 
excoriated capitalism as "Revolutionary" in a virtual repetition of 
Kuyper’s Sociale Vraagstuk, but with even graver warnings about 
socialism. This left the American system condemned as sinful but 
perhaps not so bad after all. Klaas Schoolland, the Antitheticals’ 
chief spokesman, issued the most telling critique by linking corporate 
capitalism to farmer and small-business failures on the one hand and 
to American imperialism and World War I on the other. The rest of 
his party belaboured philosophical materialism but identified socialism 
as the worst offender. The RCA leaders, whose spokesman on these 
matters was director of the Holland (Mich.) Chamber of Commerce, 
trusted in the "humanity" and "goodness" of the American business- 
man. The positive Calvinists worried about a materialistic "tone of 
life’ and hoped that expanding the group’s educational institutions 
would nurture the spiritual-cultural side instead. The Confessionalists 
shifted uneasily from calling for a more "spiritual" focus in general to 
denouncing specific "sin-spots" in particular. 

Politically, the group alternated between bold theory and cautious 
behaviour. Klaas Schoolland took the lead on the former, replicating 
Kuyper’s construction in close detail.'3 Society grew out of the 
family “organically" as part of creation; the state was "artificial", a 
response to sin, Only Schoolland altered Kuyper in taking an even 
more restrictive view of the state and in seeing more efficacy in the 
sheer repetition of "divine sovereignty” as "principle". To show how 
this principle dictated one set of policies rather than another or why 
such policies could not issue from another base would have required 
applying the pragmatic test that Schoolland despised. But such might 
have made him notice the surprising coincidence between his Kuyper- 
jan abstractions and the RCA’s quite "American" tastes. The latter 
parted with Schoolland only on the point of mandatory separate 
organisation; the Antithetical’s paper joined all the others at election 
time in support of such candidates as Gerrit J. Diekema. The quintes- 
sential RCA West character and long Dutch-America’s most successful 
Politician, Diekema touched all the chords of communal piety and 
Prejudice. His platform thus showed what all the "principle" of 
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"Christian politics" came to, programmatically: a high tariff for 
"general" (i.e., business) prosperity; "efficiency". in (i.e., small) 
government; economic honesty and fair competition (success thus to 
the moral and deserving); Prohibition (to insure social order); and 
loyalty to the Republican Party.14 

Most of these points remain strong in the Dutch community 
today, though always with exceptions. (One of the foremost at this 
time was Schoolland, who dissented concerning business, Prohibition, 
and party.) The party preference deserves special comment, for from 
a policy standpoint alone, the Republican choice would hardly seem 
inevitable. At this time they were more associated with big than with 
small business, actually envisioned a larger role for the state than did 
the Democrats, and represented centralising forces in society at the 
expense of local particularity and autonomy, none of which comported 
with Dutch-American interests. Yet the Republicans, like the Federal- 
ists and Whigs before them, embodied the political heritage of New 
England Puritanism, investing the state with strong mandates and 
powers; while the Democrats housed Catholics, Southerners, big-city 
ethnics, and others fearful of Yankee imposition. In other words, 
contrary to Dutch and American assertions, then and now, Chris- 
tianity did figure in American politics only not on one but on both 
sides of the party divide. For example, conservative Presbyterians, 
the group with whom the Dutch felt closest theologically, produced 
the Democratic presidential candidate in eight of the nine elections 
between 1884 and 1916. Moreover, the Dutch seem to have solidified 
their Republican identity in the crucial election of 1896, just when 
the Republicans jettisoned moral crusading for a strictly economic 
programme (of paternalistic growth-capitalism), Precisely | what 
amounts of dualism, duplicity, and self-interest figured in the Dutch 
choice is therefore hard to gauge. Suffice it to say that they have 
ridden - and been ridden by - the Republicans: conjunction of 
corporate interests and moral unction ever since.!5 

Notably, the Golden Age ended for Dutch America in a welter of 
discord over political issues that tapped theological divisions. The 
"Progressive" political movement of the time set a general tone of 
puzzlement since it presented Dutch standards with a mix hard to 
evaluate: democratic rhetoric and elite consolidation, the promise of 
freedom and the prospect of economic rationalisation under state 
regulation, cultural efflorescence, yet the restoration of Protestant 
tone. The RCA leaders longed for the latter and lionised the per- 
sonification of the movement, Theodore Roosevelt; the Neo-Calvinists 
explored its contradictions and gave it a mixed evaluation; the 
Antitheticals joined the Confessionalists in suspicion of its "trust in 
man",16 
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Specific issues raised more pointed conflicts. Prohibition, the last 
word in Protestant cultural supremacy, won virtually apocalyptic 
support from the RCA West and more moderate favour from many 
positive Calvinists and Confessionalists. But other Kuyperians followed 
Klaas Schoolland in resistance to this "state imposition" on the "free 
terrain of society". On the question of labour, the RCA chastised 
unions only when their demands became "immoderate". But the 
Confessionalists and Antitheticals opposed any Christian participation 
in secular unions, urging separate (and, in practice, employer-pater- 
nalistic) organisations instead. The positive Calvinists shone best 
here on theoretical questions of economic justice, but their specific 
strategy of a Christian caucus within a secular union became the 
matter actually talked about. Finally, on women’s suffrage a similar 
pattern obtained. RCA leaders were silently favourable, Confessional- 
ists and Antitheticals objected for "God’s holy ordinances" (i.e., 
Kuyperian social theory), some positive Calvinists approved but with 
telling concessions to American civil religion (such as invoking the 
"Christian individualism" of the Declaration of Independence).!7 

The momentum gathered behind the outgoing parties as the CRC 
Synod of 1916 spoke favourably on Prohibition and tolerantly of 
women’s suffrage and secular-union membership. The "progressive" 
forces peaked in both the nation and the group immediately there- 
after, as the U.S. joined the Entente in World War I to bring "free- 
dom", “order", and efficiency to the world. The war brought harsh 
criticism from the RCA upon the CRC, especially upon the Antithe- 
ticals and Confessionalists who had opposed American entry to the 
last; and positive Calvinist stock rose further as they led the cause 
of patriotism among their laggardly brethren. But the tremendous 
deflation that came in the wake of the war augured a reversal of 
fortunes in the years ahead.}8 


1920-1950 


Just ten years after the "progressive" crest, Dutch America wore 
quite a different face. The RCA leadership in 1928 looked out upon 
an America gone all wrong. An Irish Catholic was running for Presi- 
dent, Prohibition was failing, the crassness of the Wall Street boom 
mocked sound values. Worse, the vitality of "good Christians" had 
been sapped in the Modernist-Fundamentalist debacle earlier in the 
decade. Quite suddenly, the RCA had lost its way. The America it 
had joined was, and was to have remained, normatively Protestant, 
but the 1920s theological battles cast doubt on that Protestantism’s 
orthodoxy just as the concurrent “revolution in manners and mores" 
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did for its moral hegemony. For the next twenty years, the RCA 
remained in the doldrums, concentrating on the maintenance of 
denominational programme but almost, it seemed, for its own sake. 

In the CRC 1928 also marked a watershed. Its Synod that year 
assigned the Banner editorship, by now the key denominational post, 
to stalwart Confessionalist H.J. Kuiper. He would not relinquish it for 
28 years. The same body officially proscribed three "forms of worldli- 
ness" - dancing, gambling, and theatre-attendance - recalling the old 
Seceder ethic precisely as to substance and method. This action 
completed the Confessionalist victory in the post-World War I decade 
and defined the tenor of the CRC for twenty years to come. ; 

Their victory had unfolded through a series of heresy trials. In 
1918 the Confessionalists themselves were closest to danger as the 
defendant, the Rev. Harry Bultema, had followed defensive _ Pietist 
inclinations to a new extreme, the dispensational premillennialism of 
American Fundamentalists. The Synod reproved Bultema on _Strictly 
theological grounds, with the Confessionalists themselves : leading the 
critique. Thereafter they helped the Neo-Calvinist parties decimate 
each other. In 1922 Ralph Janssen, the positive Calvinist emblem on 
the seminary faculty, was deposed for alleged Higher Critical tenden- 
cies. He argued, however, that the underlying issue was common 
grace, and his contention seemed confirmed when two of his 
Antithetical prosecutors, Herman Hoeksema and Henry Danhof, fell 
before the 1924 Synod for their denial of that very doctrine. It_ was 
only appropriate, for common grace to have been the definitive issue 
of the decade, for not only did it most differentiate the various 
mentalities but as the tenet relating “the church" to "the world", it 
served as the prime theological metaphor for the question of accul- 
turation which had been put inescapably by World War I. The narrow, 
evangelistic sense of common grace that dominated the eet Synod’s 
commentary thus marked a complete Confessionalist triumph. { 

For the next twenty years, however, the best of the _CRC's 
insights came from its Neo-Calvinist minority. The split in the 
Kuyperian camp had been resolved by the departure of pure 
Antitheticalism into the Protestant Reformed Church (Herman Hoek- 
sema) and by the blending of the two impulses, common grace and 
antithesis, within the CRC. Each kept the other from realising the 
abuses of its own logic, and produced a balanced, toughminded, yet 
engaged commentary quite appropriate to the character of the age - 
and for that matter, closer than before to the overall tenor of 
Kuyper’s own system. Indeed, much of their effort in this era seems 
to have been an updating, even a paraphrase, of Kuyper’s positions. 
World War I had broken the trans-Atlantic connection so thoroughly 
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that the further development of Netherlandic Neo-Calvinism signified 
by Herman Dooyeweerd et al. was little known in the States. 

Organisationally, the question of separate institutions also 
appeared suddenly solved. These were acceptable, indeed mandatory in 
the CRC, for education but not for labour and politics. The differen- 
tiation was not even dressed up in “principle’, being so obviously 
pragmatic. The "practicalities" reflected, however, were not just those 
of the American system as is usually argued; the group was following 
Netherlandic experience too. The school question, after all, had been 
the catalyst in the whole rise of Neo-Calvinism, and now in straiten- 
ed circumstances, Dutch Americans settled on that core. They had 
also learned the common ethnic lesson that public life in America lay 
beyond their power, that only the family (the basis of the Christian 
school, in the CRC argument) allowed - and for preservation demand- 
ed - close ethno-religious control. 

"Preservation", indeed, typified the goals of the entire community 
for the entire era. Partly this reflected communal fears, in a new era 
without immigrant language and reinforcements, of an imperious host 
society. Partly it mirrored a catastrophic age of economic collapse, 
totalitarianism, global war, and genocide. Each sector of the com- 
munity showed the trait in its own way. For RCA leaders, the 
denominational programme had to be so marketed that the church 
could hold its own against the religious and secular competition. For 
the Confessionalists, the walls of orthodoxy and holiness were to 
preserve the righteous remnant against the evil day. For the Neo- 
Calvinists, elaborating a comprehensive Christian world view would 
help dissect the multiple errors of the age and preserve the resources 
needed for reconstruction should a better day dawn. But for no one 
did the latter seem likely. Few saw real possibilities for progress or 
for productive alliances with outsiders. Thus with a primarily religious 
reading suited to a declining world, the Dutch reached a classic stage 
along ethnicity’s way: total solidarity against diffusion and intrusion. 
Never was group consciousness so high, a writer’s audience so 
reliable, the boundaries of truth so clear and vigorously guarded.21 

Yet the Dutch churches were also cutting parallels to currents in 
American Protestantism. The RCA took a "mainstream" course. Ecume- 
nically minded, preoccupied with central administration, non-militant 
toward liberal theology, it tried to hold onto the remnants of Protes- 
tant hegemony. Thus it shared in the mainstream’s "Great Religious 
Depression" of 1925-1935 and the subsequent flowering of theologies 
of crisis (the Niebuhr brothers) and of confidence (N.V. Peale, himself 
an RCA minister), The CRC on the other hand shared much with 
Fundamentalism: militant anti-Modernism, a stringent behavioural 
ethic, a norm of experiential conversion, and socio-political conser- 
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vatism. Both had endured traumatic battles with modern America in 
the 1920s, and both had resorted to separate subcultures whence they 
issued unending witness against a fallen world. Indeed, the parallels 
tan so close that for self-preservation the Christian Reformed had 
persistently to recount the faults they saw in Fundamentalism - its 
Arminianism, dispensationalism, and revivalism; its lack of social 
concern, cultural engagement, complete world view.?2 

Such flaws received most attention from the Neo-Calvinists 
because, as these insisted, they obtained precisely at the point of the 
greatest contemporary problem, the West’s cultural crisis. Their own 
argument on that score replicated Kuyper’s. Humanity, left to itself, 
would do evil always and the worst often; only a ready conviction of 
God’s authority would redirect its energies into the channels of 
divine ordinances; by undermining that conviction in the minds of the 
leaders and the hearts of the masses, cultural Modernism had created 
the vacuum of despair which materialistic nationalism (the Western 
democracies), the state (U.S.S.R.), and the Volk (Germany) were now 
seeking to fill) The Neo-Calvinists’ solution - a return to the proper 
consciousness and obedience - remained rather abstract on the global 
level but became more concrete closer to home. As good Kuyperians, 
they kept most of the solution away from the state, looking instead 
to the enculturating institutions of church and school. The first was 
to purge itself of the Modernist apostasy. The second was to be 
Christianised as much as legitimate (i.e., not in forcing religious 
tokens on all but in allowing parental choice of education without tax 
penalty); but Christian or secular, education was to be rigorous and 
traditional in approach. John Dewey’s “progressive’" model comprised 
their béte noire, with its subjectivity, group conformity, technicism, 
and demeaning practicality. By contrast, classicism offered cultural 
richness and objective authority to buoy the individual against the 
spirit of the times.?3 

On the 1930s’ economic crisis, the pietist voice predominated, and 
quite as clearly among the RCA leadership as among the CRC Confes- 
sionalists. Both lay the blame for the Great Depression at the feet of 
American "worldliness": greed, sex-madness, Sabbath-breaking. Both 
urged stern character and individual discipline as the solution to the 
problem; both worried about the deleterious consequences of govern- 
ment relief programmes. The Kuyperians asked some better questions 
- as to the relative merits of capitalism and socialism, the structural 
defects of the American system, the legitimate role of government in 
the economy - but still remained close to shore. Their discussions 
amounted to measuring Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal according to 
Kuyperian sphere sovereignty, and their conclusions ranged from 
absolute rejection to cautious acceptance. The former came loudest 
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from H.J. Kuiper, who rarely availed himself of Kuyper but did so 
now to find virtually every New Deal measure another step on the 
short road to Socialism, i.e. Communism, i.e. Atheism. The more 
thorough Neo-Calvinists admired "free and spontaneous society" as 
much as Kuiper (and Kuyper) did, but thought the "crisis of capital- 
ism" would not be solved by being left to the capitalists. Put theoret- 
ically, a distortion in the economic sphere impinged grievously on 
other spheres (the family, e.g.) and might properly be redressed by 
the state. More bitingly, one Calvin College professor used the crisis 
to unsettle the reigning Trinity of Dutch America: Capitalism and 
Republicanism proceeded not out of God but out of Adam Smith, i.e. 
Deism, i.e. "Revolution"!24 A 

The question of war gradually overshadowed that of the economy, 
prefiguring the end of this era and some of the reversals that would 
define the next. The RCA took the lead on this issue by participating 
in the mainstream Protestant debate over pacifism and just-war 
theory in the mid-1930s. A national leader in the pacifist camp, A.J. 
Muste, came from the RCA although most of the denomination, by its 
rather simplistic patriotism, shared neither his position nor the rigour 
of his presentation. The CRC’s Statement, drafted by Neo-Calvinist 
leader Clarence Bouma, was more sophisticated but took a "realist", 
just-war position that anticipated (almost in both senses of the term) 
the coming conflict. Thus in World War Il it was the RCA that was 
dutiful, the CRC that was enthusiastic, and the Neo-Calvinists who 
led the way. Their rationale worked the most portentous reversal of 
all. Liberal secularism gave place to totalitarianism as their chief 
enemy, making things recently "Modernistic" into the heirs of "Chris- 
tian democracy". This allowed common warfare against an enemy that 
deserved it, yet so jumbled the group’s critical categories as to 
require major reconstruction after the war was over. 


1950-1980 


Having raised ail their old questions vis-a-vis the American 
world, World War II led the Dutch into a familiar set of responses. 
The RCA as in the late 1920s considered the possibility of merging 
with Presbyterians; again the East Proposed and the West disposed of 
the plan, though for reasons more sociological than theological. 
Meanwhile the CRC underwent an exact reprise of its battles in the 
1920s. The parties this time were called “progressive” and “tradition- 
al", but these were positive Calvinism and Confessionalism, respect- 
ely, in slightly different dress. Once more the latter were joined by 
Antithetical allies, once more the issue was common grace, once more 
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Calvin Seminary was torn apart. Only the outcome was different. The 
entire seminary faculty was purged, and their replacements’ profile of 
calm moderation mapped the new route the denomination would take. 
Confessionalist hegemony was broken, plurality and coexistence 
installed. - 

The arrangement held nicely through the mid-1960s. The positive 
Calvinists were young Turks, war veterans, and protegés of the 
interwar Neo-Calvinist leaders. America, so triumphant in the late 
righteous war, offered in their eyes a great opportunity for Reformed 
witness - and for shaking group custom and lethargy. The Confes- 
Sionalists loved America too, but the distant America, battler of 
global tyranny, upholder of freedom-in-the-abstract. The immediate 
America was the same old "world", and the Confessionalists, who had 
built a complex of sanctity and orthodoxy (not “custom and _ lethargy") 
against it, saw no reason to change. The new Antitheticals were a 
curious blend of "outsiders": Cornelius Van Til, who had gone out 
from the CRC to the Orthodox Presbyterian Seminary in Philadelphia; 
H. Evan Runner, who had travelled that road in reverse; and 
thousands of new Dutch immigrants to Canada. Veterans of both the 
Calvinist complex of the pre-war Netherlands and of the Nazi occupa- 
tion, they were in no mood for insularity or superficial optimism, as 
the two American options struck them. Above all they were not ready 
for the condescension which greeted them south of the border. The 
antithetical riches of critique and defiance were ready made for their 
use.26 

Among the complaints aimed at them was one the CRC in the 
States had faced fifty years before: dependence on Dutch authorities, 
Clearly the charge was true: the Canadians were not known as 
"Dooyeweerdians" for nothing. But as before, the charge fit all 
around. The Confessionalists relied on nothing so much as Dort, and 
the progressives followed Berkouwer rather closely. But such model- 
ling occurred most surprisingly in the RCA., Its intelligentsia can be 
said to have re-Dutchified in the post-war decades with a vengeance: 
vengeance upon the American constraints which had held them the 
last fifty years, vengeance also upon the CRC, whose acquaintance 
with things Netherlandic they now came to equal. Their Dutch sector 
of appeal was not the CRC’s of course, but the NHK whose post-war 
revitalisation after decades in the doldrums fit the RCA moment so 
well. With that inspiration the RCA underwent a theological renais- 
sance that made it the equal of the CRC in productivity. Its par- 
ticular foci - liturgics, church history and architecture, Calvin studies 
- showed the influence of the NHK’s traditional preoccupation with 
the nature of the church. The core concerns of Neo-Calvinism - 
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Christianity and culture, the crisis of the secular West - the RCA has 
addressed along NCC and WCC lines.27 

The CRC’s work (still jealously its own) on these issues was 
complicated by the onslaught of American civil religion. Although it 
had faced these strains already during World War I, only with the 
Korean War did the full complex coalesce among them; fervent 
nationalism and anti-Communism; celebration of free enterprise and 
antipathy to organised, labour; government praised as warrior and 
reviled as bureaucrat; the whole canon sealed as divinely ordained. 
The progressives, whose World War II rationale had invited this, 
stressed its internationalist side and took up the ancient positive 
Calvinist complaint against American materialism. But put personally, 
their inclinations had two endpoints: Gerald R. Ford, whose original 
election to Congress (1948) had capped the CRC Progressives’ cam- 
paign for political reform in Grand Rapids; and John F. Kennedy and 
his vigilant interventionism, their choice in 1960. The traditionalists 
focused on the domestic, economic side ("free enterprise") of the coin 
at first; but as the hot issues of the 1960s fused to polarise American 
politics, they aligned decisively with the Right. Most of the “progres- 
sives" at that point dropped the name and their adoration of America, 
moving consistently to the Left. The split in the nation was thus 
replicated in the group and, to an unprecedented degree, on the 
nation’s own terms.28 

Structural developments unfolded in rather close tandem with the 
ideological. In the CRC, the 1950s’ prosperity and Canadian immigra- 
tion fostered an institutional as well as a theological plurality. The 
CRC now has five colleges, each the centre of a recognisable region 
and (to some extent) outlook. The RCA had long known the mixed 
blessings of such a system but now complicated it with a vigorous 
evangelism campaign outside the ethnic circle. This brought into the 
denomination a string of “community churches" across American 
suburbia, various numbers of ethnic minorities, and as symbolic 
capstone, Robert Schuller’s Crystal Cathedral, television ministry, and 
theology of optimism. With that mixture the RCA met one of the 
roughest storms in its history. The eastern side of the RCA shared in 
the nationwide 1965-75 drop in mainstream church membership. Partly 
in response, the East proposed another church merger in 1969, and 
once again the West blocked it. The same Synod was being blasted by 
James Forman’s "Black Manifesto", pointing up the political and class 
polarisations involved. The supporters of merger (the East and the 
West’s intelligentsia) tended "Left", the opponents (West rank-and- 
file) "Right". Ethnicity also figured in the crisis. The opponents, still 
having Dutch identity, felt their churches to be a natural community 
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that merger would destroy. The proponents, lacking or dissatisfied 
with the same, looked outward for something else. : 

Class disparities had long simmered in the CRC too, with Neo- 
Calvinism associated with the lectern, pietism with the pew, and the 
pulpit divided between the two. But it was now amplified by the 
denomination’s long-awaited "breakthrough" to the American world - 
to fellow Christians in that world, at any rate. Everyone found an 
Evangelical after his own heart. The positive Calvinists met disaf - 
fected offspring of Fundamentalists who were radicalised by Vietnam, 
intellectually astute, culturally engaged. The Confessionalists looked 
to the likeminded among Lutherans, Baptists, and Presbyterians. The 
church’s' mission enterprise tested the minority, university, and 
suburban markets. These divergences taxed the group’s fellow- feeling, 
of course. Partly in response, its bureaucracy multiplied. The CRC 
now runs a denominational programme reminiscent of the RCA’s 
between the world wars, offering something for everybody in order to 
secure the looser denominational loyalty of assorted interest groups. 
Whether that will suffice to hold together the CRC as it has the RCA 
is questionable. The discontented conservatives in the latter still 
stand in the localist, free-church tradition of the Secession: Synods 
and elites are expected to be deviant but are tolerated as long as 
they do not encroach on local autonomy. The more centralised 
synodical tradition behind the CRC’s conservatives allows less of that. 

The CRC’s breakthrough to Evangelicals has had social-structural 
sources of its own. Both groups rose in the post-war economic and 
educational boom and passed through the late 1960s challenge to their 
reflex conservatism. The simultaneous collapse of political and theolo- 
gical liberalism suddenly opened a place for them in the national 
forum. Put otherwise, with the need for subcultural safety diminished, 
outside opportunities available, and potential allies there succeeding, a 
Dutch move outward was probably inevitable. The ideological results 
exhibit a mix of the novel and the familiar. The Confessionalists have 
continued in their post-war pattern of "Reformed Fundamentalism’, 
conforming to the American Fundamentalist complex in all things 
except the five points of Dort. Their characteristic “dualism" between 
realms theological and socio-cultural has not gone away, nor has the 
difference in rigour with which they address the two. The Antithe- 
tical critique turned quite leftish in the late 1960s among its younger 
generation, which added to their success on college campuses. But the 
passing of that mood, and the group’s loud dissatisfaction with 
denominational-ethnic boundaries, have hurt their support and left 
them somewhat adrift as to identity and audience. The positive 
Calvinists have realised the greatest success, since their programme 
of holistic social engagement and cultural critique offers university- 
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oriented Evangelicals exactly what they need. But this programme is 
now some distance removed from pure Kuyperianism. His principal 
psychology and totally integrated theory have fallen to time, making 
"distinctively Christian" positions difficult to define. Yet such were 
exactly the elements that made Neo-Calvinism more than the set of 
serial charities, ad hoc theology, and bourgeois propriety that Ameri- 
can Protestantism has so often presented as socio-cultural programme. 
Positive Calvinism is thus faced with the choice of somehow main- 
taining this edge or of collapsing into Evangelicalism in the name of 
serving it.3° 

Indeed, that is the problem for Dutch America as a whole. The 
distinctive consciousness which generated a serviceable critique of its 
place and times has survived only because of the intense community 
and concerted nurture behind it. Accordingly, structural diffusion - 
nominally toward the "right kind(s)" of Evangelicals but actually into 
consumer suburbia and media in toto, will cost everything of the 
tradition, including the virtues that its own critics want to keep. Yet 
as the Confessionalists’ affinities prove, rebuilding the walls of Zion 
might keep out the members of the world but hardly all its winds. In 
the present situation the ethnic-denominational house is divided 
between its intellectuals, who talk among themselves, and a rank-and- 
file which is left to the nurture of pop wisdom. As an ethnic-deno- 
minational house, it still holds possibilities for rectification. Whether 
these possibilities are realised is a matter for the future to show. 
There the historian goes only with trepidation. 
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22. JEWS FIRST, DUTCH SECOND, AMERICANS THIRD 
DUTCH JEWISH SETTLEMENT AND LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Robert P. Swierenga, Kent State University 


Between 1800 and 1880 approximately 6,500 Dutch Jews immi- 
grated to the United States.! Although they numbered less than one- 
tenth of all Dutch and were a mere fraction of all Jews in America 
in these years, the Dutch Jews helped build American Jewry and did 
so with a uniquely nationalistic flair. It is well known that Calvinists, 
and to a lesser extent Catholics, transplanted their communities and 
churches. So did Dutch Jews.? They, too, immigrated in families, 
brought work skills and religious values, and founded Dutch syna- 
gogues led by Dutch lay rabbis. 

Several facts stand out in the Jewish emigration. The Jews were 
the most overrepresented religious group among Netherlands overseas 
emigrants. They numbered less than 2 percent of the Dutch popula- 
tion but nearly 10 percent of all emigrants. Second, it was entirely 
an urban to urban migration. The Jews were an overwhelmingly urban 
population in the Netherlands who settled only in American cities.3 
Moreover, Jews were the first immigrants of the nineteenth century; 
they began emigrating in substantial numbers during the Napoleonic 
wars, several decades before the Calvinists and Catholics departed en 
masse in the 1840s. The Jews were also unique in that many used 
England as a staging area, while all other Dutch immigrants to the 
United States went direct. The Tenter Ground in the Spitalfields 
district of East London was a virtual Dutch Jewish ghetto in the 
early nineteenth century, formed by decades of cross-channel business 
ties and commercial ventures.4 In London the Dutch Jews learned 
English, married and began families, and worked in business or the 
crafts. The full extent of Jewish two-stage immigration via England 
and the rate of intermarriage there is unknown, but in 1850 13 
percent of all Dutch Jewish couples in America had English-born 
spouses and 5 percent of all Dutch Jewish children were born in 
England. By 1870, 12 percent of the children were English-born, and 
10 percent of Dutch Jews had English spouses.> 

Like their countrymen, Dutch Jews demonstrate the salience of 
national identity among immigrants and the strong forces for ethnic 
religious and cultural institutions. In three American cities, the Dutch 
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founded Netherlandic synagogues based on the orthodox Amsterdam 
tite (minhag) as soon as they had sufficient numbers. These were 
Bnai Israel of New York (1847-1880+), Bnai Israel of Philadelphia 
(1852-1879), and Beth Eil of Boston (1859-1875). All were led by 
Dutch-born clerics, the most famous being Samuel Myer Isaacs of 
Leeuwarden and Simon E. Cohen Noot and Jacob Voorsanger of 
Amsterdam. 

Whether the Dutch Jews formed nationality synagogues or joined 
English, German, and Polish congregations, religious forces shaped 
their immigration and settlement. They migrated within the confines 
of the synagogue and its life, whether by way of London or directly 
to North America. They moved from the Amsterdam ghetto on the Old 
Side of the Amstel River,® or from such lesser urban centres such as 
Rotterdam and The Hague, to the Jewish neighbourhoods of New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, and Chicago. There they 
purchased cemeteries to bury their dead in consecrated ground, 
founded charity and mutual aid societies to fulfil the law of love, 
and established Hebrew schools to train youth in the faith. They also 
sent a steady stream of letters home urging family and friends to 
join them. 

In all this, the Jews were little different from Calvinists and 
Catholics. However, because they were like the Catholics a part of an 
international religious community, and a small minority at that, the 
Dutch Jews inevitably were assimilated into American Judaism more 
rapidly than the majority Reformed immigrants who planted numerous 
colonies and ethnic churches. The migration behaviour of Dutch Jews 
thus resembled that of the Catholics more than the Calvinists. 
Nevertheless, the Jews tried to maintain their Dutchness by living in 
close proximity, planting Netherlandic synagogues, and marrying 
fellow Hollanders. As late as 1870, more than half (56 percent) yet 
had Dutch spouses and several hundred families worshipped in Dutch 
synagogues led by Dutch rabbis. But it was a losing effort. Between 
1840 and 1870 Jewish homogeneity and orthodoxy gave way to the 
heterogeneity and heterodoxy that characterises modern American 
Jewry.’ In two, or at most three, generations the Dutch, like English, 
Polish, and even German Jews, lost their national identity and were 
assimilated into the greater Jewish-American community. 


Jewish Migration 
Dutch Jews began emigrating already during the Napoleonic 
occupation of the Netherlands, whereas their German and Polish 


coreligionists did not depart until after Napoleon’s defeat and the 
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abolition by the restored German monarchy of earlier liberal reforms. 
Several factors are involved in the early Dutch exodus.2 First and 
primary is the economic damage of the war with England. Dutch 
merchants, with their long-standing ties to England, suffered severely 
from war-time disruptions in international trade due to the naval 
blockades and trade embargoes. Migration to England seemed a ready 
alternative to economic ruin and bankruptcy. By 1805, 82 percent of 
Amsterdam Jews were, on the public dole and the wealthier ones 
found it difficult to fulfil their religious duty to care for the Jewish 
poor. 

Secondly, the House of Orange had granted Dutch Jews full civil 
rights (in the new constitution of 1796) before Napoleon’s conquest. 
Thus, while German Jews welcomed the French ideals of equality, 
liberty, and fraternity, Dutch Jews were concerned about losing their 
freedoms. When Napoleon in 1810 annexed the Netherlands to the 
French empire and placed his brother Louis on the Dutch throne, the 
Bonapartes imposed a series of intrusive economic, political, and 
religious "reforms" and created a new centralised bureaucracy. In 1811 
alt Netherlanders had to register with the authorities by name, 
occupation, rental value of their home, and a list of those residing in 
their households. This was a prelude to imposing new taxes and 
quartering French troops in homes. After 1815 the new monarch 
Willem I implemented a Dutchification programme that further in- 
creased government demands. This bureaucratisation, coupled with 
economic dislocations, prompted hundreds of Jewish families to leave. 

Between 1800 and 1830 about 750 Dutch Jews immigrated to the 
United States and an untold number went to England. All but five or 
six families were Ashkenazic (Germanic) Jews, who comprised nearly 
95 percent of the Dutch Jewish population in these years. The 
Sephardic (Portuguese and Spanish) Jews were better off and had less 
need to emigrate. Those who did emigrate to the United States were 
more geographically concentrated than Jews generally. Three-fourths 
in 1830 lived in only four cities: New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and New Orleans. They comprised 43 percent in Baltimore and New 
Orleans, 23 percent in Philadelphia, and 10 percent in New York.” By 
1850 after the vast German-Polish influx, the Dutch made up less 
than 3 percent of American Jewry, even though their numbers tripled 
since 1830. Dutch Jews yet remained concentrated, with 91 percent in 
the four cities, but Boston replaced New Orleans in the top four. In 
1860, 76 percent of Dutch-American Jews lived in these four east 
coast cities, and in 1870 73 percent (Table 1). 
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Occupational Profile 


The occupational profile of the Dutch mirrored that of American 
Jews generally. Most were self-employed shopkeepers, peddlers, 
brokers, and traders, but over time the proportion of merchants 
declined and craftsmen increased, especially in the clothing and 
tobacco trades. In the early decades more than four-fifths were 
shopkeepers and brokers, but this proportion declined by 1870 to less 
than one-half (Table 2), while craftsmen increased from one-tenth to 
one-third. Including service and unskilled workers, half the Dutch in 
1870 were wage earners. The proportion of professionals was always 
small, declining from 6 to 3 percent between 1830 and 1870. 

The shift in the Dutch Jewish immigrant population over the four 
decades, from shopkeeping and peddling to sweatshop labour, reflects 
broader changes in the Netherlands economy at mid century, espe- 
cially the emergence of the cigar and clothing industries. These new 
consumer industries provided steady, if toilsome, work for the urban 
working poor, which allowed many to move into the lower middle 
class in a generation or two. 

United States tariff policy stimulated the immigration of Dutch 
cigarmakers and later of Dutch diamond craftsmen. In the 1850s 
Congress gave the developing tobacco industry tariff protection, and 
this prompted Dutch cigarmakers from Amsterdam and Rotterdam, 
makers of the famous "Dutch Masters", to shift their operations to 
New York City, Philadelphia, Boston, and other eastern centres. In no 
city were cigarmakers as dominant among Dutch Jews as in New York 
after 1850. Between 1850 and 1860 the number of Jewish Hollanders 
making their living in the cigar sweatshops increased from 10 to 44, 
and by 1870, 136 were cigarmakers, plus 21 strippers, tobacconists 
and other workers with the weed. In twenty years, cigarmakers as a 
proportion of employed Dutch Jews in New York rose from 7 to 25 
percent,! 

The concentration of the lower class Dutch immigrants in the 
cigar industry is clearly exemplified in the family of Samuel Gompers, 
the famed American labour leader and founder of the American 
Federation of Labor. Gompers is the quintessential Dutch-Ashkenazic 
Jewish immigrant of the second half of the nineteenth century. 
Although Samuel was born on the East Side of London of Dutch 
parents, the Gompers family had lived in Amsterdam for generations. 
Samuel’s grandfather and namesake, Samuel Moses Gompers, was an 
import-export merchant who travelled five or six times a year 
between Amsterdam and London. The Dutch economy at the time was 
closely tied to England, providing mainly foodstuffs in exchange for 
manufactured goods.!! 
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The Gompers family fortunes had shrunk to a level of genteel 
poverty by the 1840s and in 1845 Samuel decided to join relatives in 
the Spitalfields district of London. His oldest son, Solomon, soon 
married there and took up cigarmaking, as did Solomon’s first-born 
son, Samuel. Young Gompers grew up in the mixed Dutch and English 
culture of the East End ghetto, speaking a smattering of Dutch at 
home, learning Hebrew in the Jews Free School, and picking up 
English on the streets. In 1863, when Samuel was 13 years old, his 
father decided to migrate to New York, where many friends had gone 
and also a brother-in-law had settled six months before. The family 
settled in a little four-room flat in a tenement on Houston Street, 
among the "Holland Dutchmen", as Samuel put it in his autobio- 
graphy.!? Here Samuel and his father resumed cigarmaking and within 
ten years, by the mid 1870s, Samuel became a labour leader who went 
on to great fame. 

While tobacco employed more Dutch, they made the greatest 
impact on the diamond industry, first in Boston and then New York. 
For hundreds of years Jewish firms in Amsterdam and London had 
dominated the international diamond trade. Dutch craftsmen were, 
therefore, in a solid position to introduce diamond cutting and 
polishing in the United States, and they came to dominate the gem 
trade in the early twentieth century.!5 As in the tobacco industry, 
Amsterdam diamond houses shifted their operations to America in 
response to international trade pressures and U.S. protective tariffs. 
In the 1860s the Dutch diamond industry suffered from depressed 
conditions, and this prompted a few cutters and polishers to move to 
America, where they opened shops first in Boston and Detroit, and 
then primarily in New York. Adam Keizer, an Amsterdam diamond 
cutter who emigrated in 1853, is reported to have established in 
Boston in the early 1870s the first diamond cutting and polishing 
operation in the United States, manned entirely by craftsmen re- 
cruited from Amsterdam. 

In the 1890s New York supplanted Boston as the diamond centre, 
because of its stronger ties to London and Amsterdam importers. The 
highly protective McKinley Tariff of 1890 and Wilson-Gorman Tariff 
of 1894 provided the final kicker by imposing prohibitive import taxes 
on polished or “set" stones. Several Amsterdam firms quickly opened 
branch factories in New York and offered high wages to Dutch and 
Belgian craftsmen. By 1894, 150 Amsterdam diamond craftsmen had 
already migrated to New York and the Dutch came to dominate the 
industry, which was centred at Nassau Street’s jewelry row. 

The Dutch diamond workers were slow to assimilate. These elite 
craftsmen maintained constant contact with the mother country and 
lived and worked in small enclaves were Dutch was spoken almost 
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exclusively. They were a “typical Dutch colony", says Van Hinte, who 
held on to their language and customs. They even influenced the 
American language by introducing the Dutch technical terms of their 
industry. This is unique and did not occur in the Grand Rapids 
furniture industry or Paterson (N.J.) silk industry, both Dutch domi- 
nated. 


Religious and Cultural Life 


All of the pioneer Jewish congregations in colonial America 
followed the Sephardic worship ritual, but Ashkenazic Jews arrived in 
increasing numbers after the mid-eighteenth century. They  out- 
numbered Sephardim by the early nineteenth century, although the 
mother synagogues such as Shearith Israel of New York and Mikveh 
Israel of Philadelphia continued to follow the Sephardic rites.'4 ; 

Dutch Jews provided spiritual leadership after 1800 for the first 
wave of Ashkenazic arrivals in America. Invariably orthodox in 
theology, the Dutch initially joined the prestigious Sephardic syna- 
gogues, but soon they led in the founding of rival Ashkenazic con- 
gregations. When in the 1840s the various nationalities demanded 
their own Old World rituals, the Dutch also established Netherlandic 
congregations based on the Amsterdam minhag, in New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston. The Amsterdam minhag used the Yiddish (Judeo- 
German) idiom of eighteenth century European Jewry. These Nether- 
landic synagogues were located in the centre of Dutch Jewish neigh- 
bourhoods and attracted the more traditional immigrants who wished 
to remain closely knit, aloof from other nationalities, and linked 
together by ingroup marriages. Such congregations slowed the process 
of assimilation for several generations, but all succumbed to religious 
apathy and secularism, or to the unitive forces of American Judaism. 
By 1890 there was no regular worship following the Amsterdam 
minhag anywhere in the United States. But Hollandsche cemeteries 
and mutual aid and charity societies continued for many generations; 
some are still hanging on by a thread today. 

In the early decades before the founding of Netherlandic syna- 
gogues, the Dutch joined Sephardic synagogues, dominated by English 
Jews. When Germans and Poles began seceding after 1820, the Dutch 
tended to remain with the English Jews, although a minority affiliated 
with German and Polish congregations. But after 1840 the Dutch 
increasingly joined German congregations such as Shaaray Tefila in 
New York, Rodeph Shalom in Philadelphia, and the Baltimore Hebrew 
Congregation. Germans became dominant everywhere, until the East 
European influx after 1880 swamped all western groups. The triumph 
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of Reform Judaism in the years after the Civil War signalled the 
waning influence of the traditional British-Dutch amalgam, which 
succumbed to the overwhelming German Reform movement.!5 

Dutch Jews in America maintained ties to the mother Amsterdam 
Synagogue in a number of formal and informal ways. Already in the 
seventeenth century, the Amsterdam Synagogue nurtured New York 
Jews by sending prayer books, Bibles, and sacred scrolls. The worship 
service at Shearith Israel followed the Sephardic rite of Amsterdam 
until the early nineteenth century when the Great Synagogue of 
London took pride of place. Yet Amsterdam contacts continued. 
Congregation Bnai Jeshurun of New York in the 1840s obtained scrolls 
and prayer books from Amsterdam Rabbi Aaron Mendes Chimaceiro. 
When Palestine Jews suffered from famine in the 1840s, Dutch- 
American Jews responded to financial appeals from the Amsterdam 
Relief Committee, headed by the Dutch merchant prince and rabbi 
Zevi Hirsh Lehrer. In 1823 Rodeph Shalom, the German congregation 
of Philadelphia, requested advice from the rabbi of Amsterdam 
regarding a religious problem. Mikveh Israel, the sister Sephardic 
congregation, had earlier requested a legal interpretation on a 
question of synagogue policy from Rabbi Saul Lowenstamm of Amster- 
dam. 

No Dutch Jewish minister in America attained greater prominence 
than the Reverend Samuel Myer Isaacs (1804-1878) of Leeuwarden, 
Friesland, whose father, a banker, fled Holland for London in 1814, 
because he was financially ruined by the French conquest.!? Four of 
his five sons became rabbis, including Samuel, who in 1839 immigrated 
to New York where he served Bnai Jeshurun for 8 years and then 
Shaaray Tefila for 39 years. Although never formally trained and 
ordained, Isaacs’s colleagues called him the "Father of the American 
clergy". He was the first Jewish cleric to preach regularly in English 
in Ashkenazic synagogues, which made him very much in demand as a 
speaker. During his lengthy career, he preached sermons in English at 
the dedication services of 47 synagogues all over the eastern United 
States and as far west as Chicago. 

From the moment of his arrival, Isaacs promoted orthodoxy 
against the tidal wave of Reform Judaism that was especially strong 
among the second generation. In 1857 he founded and edited for two 
decades one of the first English-language Jewish periodicals, The 
Jewish Messenger, as a mouthpiece to defend orthodoxy against 
Reform "from the fertile fields of Germany, where everything grows 
fast, although not always wholesome". Isaacs also led a movement to 
enforce Sabbath observance and to exclude non-observing Jews from 
Synagogue membership. But the majority of his congregation favoured 
benign tolerance and Isaacs had to refrain. He lamented: "In the days 
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of yore, violators were ... publicly stoned to death, ... but now we 
court their society, give them the first honors in the synagogue, 
[and] call them up to hear the law recited which anathematises the 
Sabbath-violator.... We behold the hands of sacrilege destroying the 
ten commandments..." "There is no place", he thundered, "for a 
doctrine of the minimum God, the maximum man." Taking a cue from 
abolitionist polemic writers, Reverend Isaacs expressed his views in a 
powerful essay, "The Synagogue As It Was, As It Is, As It Should 
Be".18 Like the Dutch Calvinist clerics of the midwestern colonies, 
Rabbi Isaacs was a fiery champion of the old ways in religion. 

Besides his preaching and writing, Isaacs was one of the founders 
of Mount Sinai (originally Jews’) Hospital, the Hebrew Free School, 
and the Hebrew United Charities of New York. He thus helped 
transform unorganised New York Jewry into a more coherent, articu- 
late, and respectable community. 

The second most important Dutch cleric and educator in America 
in the mid-nineteenth century was Simon Cohen Noot of Amsterdam. 
Reverend Noot had a crucial part in establishing Dutch congregations 
and also Hebrew day schools in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston.!9 
Noot was born in 1810 and obtained an excellent Hebrew education 
before he immigrated in 1843. Like Isaacs, Noot was not ordained but 
this did not discourage the new Polish-Dutch congregation in Phila- 
delphia, Beth Israel, from calling him as their minister. Noot accepted 
and four years later in 1847 left Philadelphia for New York to serve 
the newly-formed "Netherdutch” congregation Bnai Israel (Sons of 
Israel). Membership in the Dutch synagogue doubled under Noot’s 
capable leadership, reaching at least sixty families, or 60 percent of 
the one hundred Dutch families in New York at mid-century. 

The orthodox Dutch synagogue followed the Amsterdam minhag 
and was located initially in a commodious building on Chrystie Street 
in the Dutch neighbourhood. Bnai Israel did not publish the customary 
25-year anniversary book, so very little is known of the history of 
the congregation. The poor struggling group purchased two cemeteries 
and established several burial and mutual aid societies, the most 
famous being the Netherland Israelitisch Sick Fund, formed in 1859 
which continues to the present day, although the average age of the 
board members is over 80 years.2° Bnai Israel grew to 150 members 
by 1860 under Noot’s successor, Reverend M.R. De Leeuw, who served 
nearly 15 years. In 1860 the congregation purchased a large Pres- 
byterian Church building on Stanton Street, where they worshipped 
until the 1880s when the group disbanded. 

One major accomplishment of Bnai Israel under Reverend Noot 
was to establish a successful Hebrew school in New York in 1847. The 
young congregation from the outset took on the "sacred cause of 
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Education" and Noot served as principal and Hebrew teacher of the 
school that evolved in 1852 into the Green Street Hebrew School of 
Bnai Jeshurun Synagogue.2? 

Reverend Noot’s primary interest was in education. So in 1854 he 
left New York to help the Dutch-Polish congregation of Boston 
(Ohabei Shalom) to establish a Hebrew school, and the next year he 
did the same in Philadelphia. Noot returned to Philadelphia in 
response to a call from the young Dutch congregation, Bnai Israel, 
formed three years earlier in 1852 to serve the large Dutch com- 
munity of South Philadelphia. 

The first Dutch Jews arrived in Philadelphia between 1790 and 
1815. Unlike the New York Dutch, they came directly from Amster- 
dam, except for several families who lived briefly in London. The 
rites of the Sephardic synagogue, Mikveh Israel, founded in 1782, did 
not satisfy them and many joined Rodeph Shalom, founded in 1795 as 
the first Ashkenazic synagogue in North America. But the more 
prominent, successful Dutch families remained at the prestigious 
pioneer synagogue Mikveh Israel, of which at least a quarter of the 
members were of Dutch ancestry throughout the nineteenth century.22 

The worship ritual of Rodeph Shalom followed both "German and 
Dutch rules", which was clearly a compromise since 40 percent of the 
members were Dutch in 1810. Gradually, however, German immigrants 
overwhelmed the Dutch, although the Dutch minority remained the 
financial mainstay and held leadership positions until 1847 when the 
German synagogue relocated to North Philadelphia, far from the 
Dutch neighbourhood. This is what prompted the Dutch to found their 
own congregation in South Philadelphia. Laymen took the lead in this 
venture until Reverend Noot came in 1855.23 

Noot served the congregation well for six years, and with 
strenuous efforts the congregation in 1857 dedicated their own 
building in the heart of the Dutch neighbourhood. Henry De Boer, a 
clothing dealer and dry goods jobber, presided over the governing 
board for many years. As in New York, the Philadelphia congregation 
founded a Hebrew school and also promoted the Jewish Foster Home. 
Perhaps for geographical reasons, the Philadelphia Dutch congregation 
was more isolated than the New York congregation. 

After Reverend Noot’s departure for Boston in 1852, where he 
became cantor of Ohabei Shalom, the Philadelphia Dutch had to 
accept a German-born minister for the next twelve years, until a 
young immigrant from Amsterdam named Jacob Voorsanger (1852-1908) 
arrived in 1873. Voorsanger had no rabbinical training but he cul- 
tivated his considerable natural gifts of leadership and was appointed 
cantor in 1874, Voorsanger served the Philadelphia Dutch for only 
three years and was the last minister of the dying congregation. New 
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immigration had ceased and the old members were relocating to more 
prestigious uptown districts. Woorsanger subsequently led congrega- 
tions in Washington D.C., Providence, R.I., and Houston, Texas, finally 
rising to the pinnacle of influence as senior rabbi of Temple Emanu- 
El, the leading congregation of San Francisco and the most influential 
west of the Rocky Mountains. After leaving Philadelphia, Voorsanger 
gradually shifted occupationally from orthodox cantor to Reform 
rabbi. His transformation was complete by 1895 when Isaac Mayer 
Wise of Hebrew Union college, the leading rabbi in America, arranged 
for the College to award Voorsanger an honorary degree of “Bachelor 
of theology". Eight years later, in 1903, the College added a second 
honorary degree, that of “Doctor of Divinity". Only Reverend Samuel 
Isaacs of New York held a brighter candle among American Jewry. 
Isaacs, the fiery champion of orthodoxy, represented the early 
immigration, and Voorsanger, the Western leader of Reform, the 
later-comers.24 

Boston was the third city with a Dutch synagogue. The Dutch 
community took shape there after 1840, at the time the greater 
Jewish settlement began.2> There were 60 Dutch families by 1860 and 
100 in 1870, which was only 5 percent of all Jews in Boston. Most 
came directly from Holland, but a few lived in London or some other 
American city for a few years. Dutch Jews initially joined the only 
synagogue, Ohabei Shalom, which was largely Polish and Dutch. In 
the 1850s three Dutch in succession served as synagogue presidents 
and Reverend Noot filled the pulpit from 1862 to 1867. 

But new Dutch immigrants in the 1850s desired a homogeneous 
congregation and in 1859, about 36 men seceded and formed a pure 
Dutch congregation named Beth Eil. The spiritual leader and driving 
force was a young peddler, Mark (Markus Jacob) Hamburger, who 
immigrated from Amsterdam in 1857. Under 30 years of age at the 
outset, and lacking theological training and ordination, Hamburger 
nevertheless enjoyed a long and active career in Boston as a Hebrew 
clergyman. His monument in the Hollanders’ burial ground is a large 
stone pulpit, which speaks volumes about his ability. The congregation 
met in rented quarters on Dover Street and never owned their own 
building.?6 

According to a local chronicler, the Boston Dutch were a close- 
knit group who remained somewhat aloof from other Jews. They had 
their own cemeteries and mutual aid societies. But growth ceased 
when immigration dried up after the Civil War. In less than 20 years, 
by 1875, the congregation had to disband. All that remained into the 
mid-twentieth century was the "Hollandsche Chevra" and Netherland 
Cemetery Corporation, which provided sick benefits and burial in 
consecrated ground.?? 
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In Baltimore, New Orleans, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
and elsewhere, Dutch Jews primarily joined Orthodox German syna- 
gogues. At the Baltimore Hebrew Congregation, founded in 1829, 
Dutchmen comprised one-third of the charter members and four of 
the five petitioners for the first charter. Other Dutch, who resided in 
the Fells Point district, affiliated with the Hebrew Friendship Con- 
gregation, Oheb Israel, founded in 1847. Of the 27 charter members 
of New Orleans’s Touro Synagogue in 1847, 4 were Dutch, including 
Manis Jacobs of Amsterdam, the leader of the congregation and a 
prominent slave trader, real estate investor, and philanthropist. At his 
funeral, Jacobs was eulogised as the "Rabbi of New Orleans".28 
Pittsburgh’s 100 Dutch Jews, who made up 10 percent of the Jewish 
population in 1870, were members of the German congregation Rodef 
Shalom, but when it went over to Reform in 1863, the Dutch with- 
drew and joined with Poles and Lithuanians in a new Orthodox 
congregation Etz Hayyim (Tree of Life).29 In Buffalo the Dutch 
joined the Polish-dominated Beth El Congregation founded in 1847. A 
leading clothing merchant, Nathan Boasberg of Amsterdam, was a 
charter member and _ later secretary. Boasberg’s father-in-law, 
Emmanuel Van Baalen, however, led a group of Germans to secede in 
1851 and establish Beth Zion, which in the 1860s became the first 
Reform congregation in Buffalo.*9 


Conclusion 


Dutch Jewish immigration was caused by economic forces but 
religion shaped it. The Anglo-French wars and Napoleonic conquest of 
the Netherlands caused Jewish merchants great hardship. Lagging 
industrial development in the nineteenth century further depressed 
the Jews and forced them onto public relief rolls. Emigration was a 
very rational response to their straightened situation. 

Given their religious orthodoxy and cultural traditionalism, the 
Dutch migrated in family chains to neighbourhoods of their kin in 
American cities where they preferred, if possible, the pure Minhag 
Amsterdam in synagogues led by Dutch rabbis. Where Dutch congrega- 
tions were not feasible, the migrants joined English, Polish, and 
German ones. The early immigrants felt a natural affinity to the 
English because Amsterdam and London Jewish centres had strong 
commercial links and their synagogues shared nearly identical rituals 
and liturgies. 

The English and Dutch thus Americanised more rapidly then the 
Germans. The Dutch had fewer language problems, since many learned 
English during a sojourn in London. Most English and Dutch Jews 
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also spoke Yiddish, the international Jewish language, whereas the 
German Jews had become Germanised in the old country. As the 
dominant Jewish group in America in the nineteenth century, they 
continued to use German in worship and at home. While the Dutch, 
even in their synagogues, readily gave up Yiddish, which as a 
"mongrel tongue" had little respect in America, the Germans clung to 
their native tongue. The German language remained a respectable one 
in the eastern cities among both Jews and Gentiles.3! 

With Americanisation came religious apostasy, or at least a 
tejection of Orthodoxy with its inconvenient dietary laws, costly 
private day schools, closed shops on Saturday - the biggest consumer 
day of the week, and rejection by the community for marrying a 
Gentile. The process was already far along by mid-century, and by 
the end of the century most Dutch had espoused Reform Judaism. A 
Dutch immigrant, Emmanuel Goudsmit, writing from New York in 1848 
was appalled at the "terrible" laxity of his co-religionists: "It is 
either Koggel [pudding] ... with barley soup and 3-year old wormy 
smoked beef [a kosher food dish] or else ham and oysters." This is 
Goudsmit’s colourful way to describe religious declension.>” 

Within two generations the Dutch Jews had first lost their 
Dutchness and then their Orthodoxy. They were absorbed into the 
broader American Judaism, which in turn had accommodated itself to 
Protestant voluntarism and denominationalism by espousing German 
Reform, The conclusion is that the Dutch were Jews first, Nether- 
landers second, and Americans third. 
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Table 1. Geographical Distribution by City, 
Dutch Jewish Households, 1850, 1860 and 1870 


Censuses 
City 1850 1860 1870 
Albany 14 10 7 
Baltimore 103 149 121 
Boston 62 269 374 
Buffalo 17 20 37 
Chicago 0 39 195 
Cincinnati 12 74 97 
Cleveland 4 27 27 
Detroit 0 49 103 
Milwaukee 0 20 14 
New Orleans 0 98 33 
New York-Brooklyn 429 835 1871 
Newark 5 40 54 
Philadelphia 171 399 406 
Pittsburgh 0 0 115 
Rochester 0 24 23 
San Francisco 0 41 65 
St. Louis 13 26 85 
Toledo 0 0 34 
Troy 0 18 23 
Other misc. 8 39 139 
Totals 838 2177 3823 


Source: Robert P. Swierenga, Dutch Households in U.S. Population 
Censuses, 1850, 1860, 1870 
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Table 2. Occupational Groups, Dutch Jews in the United States: 
1830, 1850, 1860, 1870 Censuses 


Occupational Group 1830 1850 1860 1870 
N % N % N % N % 
Tradesmen, merchants 52 84 148 63 318 55 527 47 
Craftsmen 6 10 64 27 174 30 410 36 
Laborers 4 6 10 4 19 3 31 3 
Professionals 0 0 12 «5 69 12 156 14 


es, 


Totals 62 100 234 99 580 100 1124 100 


Source: Swierenga, Dutch Households in U.S. Population Censuses, 
1850, 1860, 1870; Rosenwaike, Edge of Greatness, pp. 140-154. 
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23. HOME IS WHERE YOU BUILD IT 
DUTCH IMMIGRANT WOMEN AND SOCIAL REPRODUCTION 


Suzanne Sinke, University of Minnesota 


"En moeder sei, Nel, is en gebore Amerikaan, die wil van alles, 
die doet fanalles, en en moeder had er wel plezier in, dat ik aldoos 
die dinge deed. Well, toen wer ik en Sondagschoolonder wijseres en 
dat was in Engels en ik behorde an ferschillende ee en 
moeder was soms wel’s en beetje bang, se segt, Je doet te Page Je 
kan je herses wel uitstorte ma ie is en ae ee hier, die segt, 
i i me herses ferslijte dan dat se roeste. So! 

: ee en Nel talked ahont her life and that of her aaa 
years after their arrival in America. She and her mother approache 
life in the "New World" in different ways, largely because of be 
migration. Together, their experiences exemplify those of eve oo 
Dutch immigrant women around the turn of the century, how es 
constructed, or more aptly reconstructed their lives in oe ree 
they re-established those values they held dear, and ae ree e 
work and their households so that life could go on in ies new 
setting. Sometimes these women adapted to mew practices because 
they had no choice, sometimes because they thought the ae si: 
were better, and sometimes they maintained traditions from the 
World, but whatever the choices, these women were largely respon- 
i i home in the new setting. ; 

mas Sareea into Dutch immigrant women’s _lives od 
choices they made I consulted a collection of interviews ee i 
the P.J. Meertens Instituut, a total of 285 speakers, with nearly oa 
numbers of men and women.? The speakers, interviewed _ me as 
part of a language study, frequently referred to women’s ha in 
making a home in the New World, aspects of reproduction. Fr , 
theoretical concept reproduction appears as a Colinterpart oe uc 
tion. Reproduction as I use it here has two components: 1) bio a 
and 2) social.3 From the biological standpoint women bs: he 
nurtured children as well as providing for the daily needs 0 a 
families. Issues of health, food procurement and preparation, a 
psychological support fall under this rubric. The second coma - 
social reproduction, looks beyond what people did to how they : ies 
including household work arrangements, foodways, AL ama a 
and patterns of child socialisation. Family networking an kai, 
organisation were part of this realm. For a turn of the century 
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immigrant woman fulfilling this social reproductive role generally 
entailed marriage. 

To say that women were largely responsible for making a home is 
not to say that all Dutch immigrant women were housewives. Yet in 
comparison with many other immigrant groups in the same time 
period, Dutch women were less likely to immigrate apart from their 
family, and more likely to marry once in the United States.* Likewise 
single (and widowed) Dutch women were sometimes attracted by good 
marital prospects in America, whereas men might send for their 
fiancées after establishing a financial base, or return to the Nether- 
lands to find a "suitable" spouse. Still, family migration constituted 
the norm, and among the interviewees this trend was particularly 
pronounced. In Nel’s case it was her brother who immigrated (first, 
arriving in Michigan in 1907; he did the groundwork so that a year 
later his parents and the rest of the children could follow. 

This form of chain migration, following family members and 
friends to a particular location, facilitated the maintenance of family 
and community ties. As one informant reported: "wie ben’n weggegaan 
omdat de hele familie ging ... mij oude vader die wou ook graag naar 
Amerika, omdatte [hij] al zijn kinderen hier had. ..."° While there 
were some cases where a nuclear family was temporarily broken by 
the move, het gezin normally re-established itself as a whole. On the 
level of de familie, however, maintaining these ties became more 
difficult. The extent to which they remained intact significantly 
influenced many women’s appraisals of migration. One woman describ- 
ed why her mother considered emigration so unpalatable: "En moeder, 
die had er geen zin in ... Ze liet haar ouders agter, en ze liet haar 
broers en zusters agter. En ... al haar vrienden agter."® 

Why were women so reluctant to leave their relatives and friends 
behind? There was more than an emotional bond involved, these 
contacts provided a network of support and care essential to social 
reproduction. While immigrant women could often find replacements or 
substitutes to do the tasks those left behind normally performed, 
that did not relieve the immigrants of what they perceived as their 
duties within their family circle. Among immigrant women having to 
leave one’s parents behind was one of the more frequently cited 
reasons for not wanting to leave for America. The tradition of caring 
for the elderly within the home of one of the children continued in 
the New World if possible, but for many, emigration meant relegating 
this task to others. One poignant farewell scene illustrates how 
these expectations Operated. Picture this: a young woman, the only 
daughter of an elderly couple and thus the primary candidate to care 
for them, decides nonetheless to go to America with her husband and 
their small children. As they wait at the docks the grandfather holds 
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tightly to one of his grandsons until the child’s sauce finally walks 
up to him, pries the child away, and climbs onto the boat. ate 

Beyond the family, friends and community members elpe 
immigrant women set up new social networks after migration. e 
extent to which this was possible depended largely on the size and 
composition of the Dutch community in the area where they 
immigrated. Women interviewees complained particularly about ae 
to the plains or to less developed areas of the Midwest, where se 
amenities and social contacts were few and far between. In several o 
these cases the women either convinced their husbands to move to 
town or did so themselves at their husbands’ deaths (mo causal 

ionship intended). F 
roe fade gatos of town size was the scope of reli- 
gious organisation. The church, whether through formal ba eens 
or through informal contacts, operated as a major locus _for socia 
networking. Numerous women reported on_ their Laid ag 
church groups, including women’s clubs, sunday school staff, an 
missionary societies, and among Catholics specific religious orders. 
The continuation of the Dutch language at church gatherings along 
with the use of a Dutch Bible at home fulfilled more than a religious 
function. The Bible and catechetical texts served as the primary tools 
for introducing children who were not educated in the Netherlands to 
the written Dutch language, and helped maintain knowledge of Dutch 
among others. Conversely, by switching to an English language Bible, 
families could maintain the religious tradition while adapting to the 

ndings.® ; 

pee a youn attitude toward the migration and the new location 
functioned as a double-edged sword: help or hindrance. An immigrant 
family’s economic success after migration could significantly affect 
the way in which a woman could organise her home, what re 
were available to her, and from this standpoint some women welcome: 
the move. Though I have not yet found a way to correlate economic 
improvement with attitudes toward migration, the impressionistic 
evidence indicates that women from more modest backgrounds who 
shared their husbands’ desire for better material circumstances were 
more likely to be satisfied with their lives in America and Oe 
positive attitude facilitated the economic advance. Conversely, a Me 
who constantly complained or adopted an uncooperative attitude a 
sabotage an economic endeavour. This description applied particu _ 
to women from more well to do backgrounds who lost not only their 
access to household help, but also some of their status when i 
came to America. The less rigid class differences in the New wa 
meant that the lowly farmhand could court the farmer’s daughter. Ye 
to what extent the farmer’s daughter appreciated this is less clear. 
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While I have been discussing social reproduction here as a sphere 
separate from productive activities, the interplay of the two also 
deserves comment. Whether women worked for wages outside the 
home, either in the Netherlands or in the US. depended primarily 
upon a family’s economic status, and secondarily on the availability of 
jobs in the area. Beyond economic need, the patterns in the homeland 
became those by which immigrants evaluated work in America! In 
districts of the Netherlands where farm labour was common, women 
worked in the fields or in the dairy, just as did the men. Sometimes 
tasks were divided according to sex, but as one informant reported: 
"de mann’n die werden niet aangenomen bij de boer of de vrouw most 
ook meekém’n. Om te helpen."!! Government reports on conditions in 
agricultural areas confirmed this.12 Among such families the middle 
class notion that women could not perform heavy work appeared 
ludicrous. That did not mean that these women preferred field work; 
if given the opportunity (e.g. if economic circumstances permitted) 
wives generally chose to remain in the home since the tasks there 
already filled their time. 

Organising meals around field work proved difficult, more so 
because farm labourers possessed extremely limited resources. The 
following story about the life of one woman just prior to her emigra- 
tion illustrates the dilemma: "s ochtends om ’n uur of tienen dan ... 
békte ze ’n kooltje vier op ’t land ... dat most dan eet gemékt 
worden en dan mosten ze ’n bakje koffie drinken. En ze zei ’t was 
soms zo koud dan mosten m’n de handen warmen an de koffie ... En 
eh, as ze dan thuus kwémen, dan mosten ze d’r eten nog klaarméken 
vanzelfst. Warm eten ... de sjeu die ’t gebruukte bie de éérappels, ze 
zei, ah t was niks as water met ’n pair dgjes vet op."!3 

The difficulty of organising life around work did not disappear 
with immigration. It did change over time with the introduction of 
labour saving devices and adoption of different work patterns, as 
illustrated when women interviewees compared their tasks shortly 
after migration with what they did later. The consensus, "Now is only 
huiswerk, maar toen moesten wij alles doen."14 What "alles" consisted 
of differed, but among informants who lived on farms in America 
some of the tasks they cited most frequently included milking cows, 
feeding livestock, and caring for the vegetable garden. To what 
extent they participated in field work varied from simply helping with 
the harvest, to all phases of the cultivation process.!5 

Women involved in industrial work faced similar problems of 
Organising their household activities around work time. I found that 
among the interviewees the propensity of women to engage in factory 
work in America often corresponded to whether factory work was 
common for women in the area from which they emigrated. Yet not 
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all families migrated from industrial area to industrial area - on the 
contrary, several reported coming to America so they could get out 
of industry and try farming. In such cases the women might opt for 
the more common occupation for young women: domestic service. One 
woman, who emigrated from Rotterdam at age sixteen, exemplified 
this pattern. Her mother, a widow, married and moved onto a farm 
shortly after arrival in America. The newlyweds agreed that since 
they needed cash more than a daughter’s helping hand on the farm, 
the young woman could better serve the family by earning a living. 
Of the options available, they chose for her work as a domestic in a 
Yankee family. The young woman, who did not appreciate this deci- 
sion since it separated her not only from her family but also from 
other Dutch people, quickly made acquaintance with a Dutch man. As 
she stated: "t was treurig ... ik had geen thuis, so wij ginge nogal 
froeg trouwe ..."!6 : 

In families where there was already a tradition of women working 
outside the home before marriage, then the likelihood of a young 
woman working out rose. As in the case of the young woman from 
Rotterdam, with the move to America the chances of placing a 
daughter in domestic service with relatives or neighbours dropped, 
and the incentives to send young women to the cities or to Yankee 
families, incentives such as higher wages and the opportunity to learn 
English, rose. 17 ; 

Learning American cooking and baking constituted another reason 
for sending young women into service in Yankee families. Yankee 
cooking, however, did not always hold such an allure. In many 
families the choice of foods and the manner of preparation varied 
little before and after migration. I did encounter a few changes in 
foodways. First, meat in general and fat pork in particular, because 
they were less expensive in the U.S. tended to be a more common 
sight on the table there. Second, Dutch-American women reported 
giving up cheese-making in many cases, generally citing the lack of 
equipment, which did not always make the trans-Atlantic journey with 
the immigrants, and often preferring to substitute meat or eggs. 
Third, not all vegetables available in Holland were common in the 
U.S. and vice versa. Finally, and most importantly, bread rather than 
potatoes served as the staple for many American meals. So many 
women commented on having to learn to bake bread that it was clear 
this constituted a fundamental alteration in the accustomed patterns. 
Baking bread entailed reorganising the time spent on food prepara- 
tion, and adjusting to a new status symbol: eating white bread. Not 
everyone was prepared to make this change. ; As one informant 
reported, mother "bleef goed Hollands burgergesin" and just served 
meat and potatoes. !8 
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Preparing foods for the family constituted one aspect of con- 
sumption. Another aspect, locating and acquiring necessary goods, 
also underwent changes with migration. Shopping in a new land and 
in a foreign language created obstacles for many women, particularly 
if they could not readily see the desired products. As in the Nether- 
lands, Dutch-American women generally had charge of the household 
budget and took responsibility for day to day purchases which might 
be acquired by barter as well as by sale. Just as men could quote 
wages from a given time period, women could quote prices on food- 
stuffs and other wares. That these women prided themselves on the 
art of frugal consumption is nearly a cliché. What frugal consumption 
meant was operating within the bounds their husbands set, making no 
unnecessary purchases, and finding good buys whenever possible. 
Produce from the family garden helped decrease grocery costs as well 
as providing the foods the family preferred. Yet there was one 
product women generally continued to purchase: coffee. The tradition 
of getting together with family and friends for a koffie klets sur- 
vived the Atlantic crossing, and Dutch-Americans continued to judge 
a woman’s hospitality by whether her coffee pot stood ready for 
unexpected guests.!9 

On farms women’s food production took on added dimensions, 
most notably production for the market. A common refrain among the 
interviewees rang that the skim milk went to the pigs or calves, then 
the cream went to the creamery or was churned into butter which 
the women could sell. Slaughtering time was to household food 
production what harvest time was for grain production, for then men 
and women worked together to process the meat and fat that would 
sustain them for the coming months. Women handed down family 
recipes and techniques for preparing meat to their daughters, for 
while the men might do the actual slaughtering and help with some 
of the other heavy tasks, the ultimate responsibility for food products 
lay with the women.2° Soap-making went along with slaughtering, 
sometimes even after soap products were readily available in the 
stores. Why? "Omdat we dat vet hebbe hé, en we zijn van hollandse 
ofkoms, we zijn zuinig, en da vet gaat mar nie verlore."21 

As with slaughtering time, harvest time entailed additional work 
for farm women. For those who did not have to go to the fields, who 
had enough hired help or children to handle this task, then their 
duties centred around preparing the meals for the crew. One woman 
Provided a detailed example from a corn harvest: "... dan haalde die 
- Zowat tien pond vlees op, zo’n grote roost, die moes in zo’n pan 
en dan in de ove, en dan bakte we pies en vezellef aardappels en 
groente en van alles .,."22 
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Along with food preparation, women maintained responsibility for 
child care and to some extent for child socialisation. Socialisation, 
at least according to the interviews, consisted largely of teaching 
the children how to handle adult tasks on the farm or in the house- 
hold. Both parents assumed responsibility for instilling values into the 
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Translations for quotations 


children, and for their religious training.2> In Protestant families Note number: 


particularly the stress fell as much on religious education for the 1. 
young as on other school subjects. Few of the informants expected 
their children to attend school beyond the required minimum;24 
thereafter both boys and girls could work, either helping at home or 
earning money for the family elsewhere. 
What surprised me in the interviews was that few of the women 
lauded motherhood, it appeared more as an unquestioned part of their 
lives than as a special calling or duty. This indicates that the 
romanticisation of motherhood and its elevation as a sort of profes- 
sion at the turn of the century in the middle class press in both the 4. 
Netherlands and the U.S. did not leave much impression on these 
women.2> There were exceptions, women who imparted their aspira- 
tions to their children and encouraged their intellectual development, 5. 
and the trend changed by the second generation and among those 
who arrived many years after the turn of the century. But for the 
majority the most common comment about children was that they 
were a lot of work. 9. 
Taken together, what do these findings based on a few interviews 
with immigrants and their children tell us about social reproduction 


in the process of migration; I hesitate to generalise because there 11. 


was considerable variation according to when one migrated, one’s age 
at migration, one’s class background, and one’s religion. Perhaps the 
best summation I can give comes from the realm of language. Dutch 
women came out of a culture where vrouw meant wife as well as 
woman. They structured their lives around making a home, maintain- 
ing family and community contacts, acting as the primary consumers 
in the family, and raising children to follow in their footsteps. 


Migration to America brought changes, entrance into a society where 12. 


woman was not synonymous with wife, yet at least in the first 


generation migration did not necessarily do away with the old tradi- 14. 


tions. These women managed in large measure to reproduce the kind 
of home from which they came. 
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"And mother said, Nel is a born American, she wants a bit of 
everything, she does a bit of everything, and mother got pleasure 
out of that, that I did all those things. Well, then I was a 
Sunday school teacher and that was in English and I belonged to 
various organisations, and mother was sometimes a little worried, 
she said, you do too much you'll certainly lose your brains. But 
there was an old woman here who said, I’d rather have my brains 
wear out than have them rust. So there!" 


"We left because all our relatives left .. my old father wanted 
to go to America badly because his children were all here...." 


“And mother did not want to [go] at all ... She left her parents 
behind, and she left her brothers and sisters behind. And ... all 
her friends behind." 


"if the men were hired by a farmer the wives had to come along. 
To help." 


"mornings at about ten, then .. she made a coal fire in the 
field and then the meal had to be prepared and then they had to 
drink a cup of coffee. And she said it was so cold sometimes 


that one had to warm his hand on the coffee ... And, ah, when 
they came home, then supper had to be prepared naturally. A hot 
meal ... the gravy with the potatoes, she said, was nothing more 


than water with a few droplets of fat in it." 
"Now we only do housework, but then we had to do everything." 


“it_ was sad ... I didn’t have a place to call home, so we married 
quite quickly." 


"remained a good Dutch middle class housewife" 


"Because we have the fat, you know, and we are from Dutch 
stock, we are frugal, and that fat can’t go to waste." 
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Along with food preparation, women maintained responsibility for 
child care and to some extent for child socialisation. Socialisation, 
at least according to the imterviews, consisted largely of teaching 
the children how to handle adult tasks on the farm or in the house- 
hold. Both parents assumed responsibility for instilling values into the 
children, and for their religious training.2? In Protestant families 
particularly the stress fell as much on religious education for the 
young as on other school subjects. Few of the informants expected 
their children to attend school beyond the required minimum;74 
thereafter both boys and girls could work, either helping at home or 
earning money for the family elsewhere. 

What surprised me in the interviews was that few of the women 
lauded motherhood, it appeared more as an unquestioned part of their 
lives than as a special calling or duty. This indicates that the 
romanticisation of motherhood and its elevation as a sort of profes- 
sion at the turn of the century in the middle class press in both the 
Netherlands and the U.S. did not leave much impression on_ these 
women.2> There were exceptions, women who imparted their aspira- 
tions to their children and encouraged their intellectual development, 
and the trend changed by the second generation and among those 
who arrived many years after the turn of the century. But for the 
majority the most common comment about children was that they 
were a lot of work. 

Taken together, what do these findings based on a few interviews 
with immigrants and their children tell us about social reproduction 
in the process of migration; I hesitate to generalise because there 
was considerable variation according to when one migrated, one’s age 
at migration, one’s class background, and one’s religion. Perhaps the 
best summation I can give comes from the realm of language. Dutch 
women came out of a culture where vrouw meant wife as well as 
woman. They structured their lives around making a home, maintain- 
ing family and community contacts, acting as the primary consumers 
in the family, and raising children to follow in their footsteps. 
Migration to America brought changes, entrance into a society where 
woman was not synonymous with wife, yet at least in the first 
generation migration did not necessarily do away with the old tradi- 
tions. These women managed in large measure to reproduce the kind 
of home from which they came. 
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APPENDIX I 


Translations for quotations 


Note number: 

1. "And mother said, Nel is a born American, she wants a bit of 
everything, she does a bit of everything, and mother got pleasure 
out of that, that I did all those things. Well, then I was a 
Sunday school teacher and that was in English and I belonged to 
various organisations, and mother was sometimes a little worried 
she said, you do too much you'll certainly lose your brains. But 
there was an old woman here who said, I’d rather have my brains 
wear out than have them rust. So there!" 


4, "We left because all our relatives left .. my old father wanted 
to go to America badly because his children were all here...." 


5. "And mother did not want to [go] at all ... She left her parents 
behind, and she left her brothers and Sisters behind. And all 
her friends behind." “ 


9. “if the men were hired by a farmer the wives had to come along 
To help." 


11. “mornings at about ten, then ... she made a coal fire in the 
field and then the meal had to be prepared and then they had to 
drink a cup of coffee. And she said it was so cold sometimes 
that one had to warm his hand on the coffee ... And, ah, when 
they came home, then supper had to be prepared naturally. A hot 
meal ... the gravy with the potatoes, she said, was nothing more 
than water with a few droplets of fat in it." 


12, "Now we only do housework, but then we had to do everything.” 


14, “it was sad ... I didn’t have a place to call home, so we married 
quite quickly." 


16. "remained a good Dutch middle class housewife" 


19. “Because we have the fat, you know, and we are from Dutch 
stock, we are frugal, and that fat can’t g0 to waste.” 
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i ds of meat, a 
".. and then they picked up about ten poun - 
roast about this size, and that had to go in a pan and then in 
the oven, and then we baked pies and potatoes of course, and 
vegetables and everything....” 
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24, THE DUTCH-INDONESIANS IN THE UNITED STATES 
A CASE OF DOUBLE EMIGRATION 


Boudie R. Rijkschroeff 


Introduction. From 1953 through ‘63, an estimated 58,000 Dutch 
emigrated to the United States, 40% of whom had come from the 
former Dutch East Indies (presently the Republic of Indonesia). ; 

What moved them after a far-reaching migration from Indonesia 
to the Netherlands to emigrate once more, this time to the United 
States? What were their underlying motives? What _Wwere their 
experiences as immigrants? How did they find their place in American 
society? 


Repatriation, During the years following World War II, approximately 
300,000 people left the Dutch East Indies, since 1949 known as the 
Republic of Indonesia, for the Netherlands. The exodus, also known as 
"repatriation", was made over a period of years and was, relative to 
Dutch standards, quite sizable. For the majority of these people, the 
term repatriation was a misnomer. They were not returning to their 
land of birth, since they had never before set foot in the Nether- 
lands; they were emigrating. Approximately two thirds of this group 
were of Dutch as well as of Indonesian ancestry. They were also 
known as “Dutch-Indonesians". ; 

The history of the Dutch-Indonesians goes back to the time when 
the East India Company started its trading activities in the East 
Indies in the 16th century. Since then, relations with non-European, 
indigenous women produced children of racially mixed backgrounds. 
Marriage was, subject to the man’s position, originally prohibited (for 
example for officers of the Company).' Since the latter half of the 
19th century, marriage between European men and women on the one 
hand and those belonging to the indigenous population on the other 
hand, was permitted. However, the non-European spouse was required 
to adhere to European rules and laws. This, in turn, caused such 
bureaucratic problems and brought such additional expense, that many 
preferred to remain single rather than get married.? , 

Such as were born and raised in the colony and were of mixed 
descent arrived in the Netherlands at a time when that country was 
recuperating from the ravages of war. Dutch economic recovery being 
an absolute priority, therefore, an active policy of emigration from 
the Netherlands was implemented. Among the countries targeted to 
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receive Dutch emigrants, were Canada, New Zealand, Australia and 
also the United States. 

There were many reasons why these repatriates decided to 
emigrate to the United States. In order fully to understand their 
motives, we need to go back to the early fifties, when the Dutch- 
Indonesians arrived in the Netherlands. 


Adjustment to the Netherlands. On the surface, the adjustment to 
Dutch society during the fifties and sixties by the Dutch-Indonesians 
seemed to proceed smoothly. This group appeared to be headed 
towards complete Dutch citizenship. Its racial composition, however, 
was far from homogeneous. It was also socially stratified and cultur- 
ally diverse? It was not surprising, therefore, that the Dutch-In- 
donesians did not present a unified front to the native Dutch popula- 
tion. There were only a few ways in which they could express their 
feelings and sense of dignity and identity. They were keenly aware of 
the existing differences within their own group and they interacted 
primarily with family members and other Dutch-Indonesians.4 

Adjustment to Dutch society, therefore, was primarily an 
individual matter. Generally speaking, the Dutch-Indonesians managed 
quickly to adjust to changing circumstances despite the ambivalence 
they felt and the frustrations they suffered. Two factors contributed 
to the rather smooth adjustment: they were raised with the Dutch 
language, and they were generally well-educated. 

Although after their arrival in the Netherlands, many Dutch- 
Indonesians had to be satisfied with occupations they considered 
inferior to those they held in the colony, the majority was nonethe- 
less content with the occupational level they had achieved. The hopes 
the Duich-Indonesians fostered relative to the education of their 
children were also founded on reality. There were cultural differences 
between the Dutch-Indonesians and the native Dutch but, on the 
whole, these differences were of minor importance.© What then made 
them leave the Netherlands? What Opportunities were there for 
emigration? 


Emigration after World War II. Following World War II, many Dutch 
citizens wanted to emigrate. A variety of factors contributed to this 
desire. 

Firstly, the impoverished Dutch were impressed by the standard 
of living in other countries.? They thought it impossible to lead a 
decent life under the post-war impoverished conditions in their own 
country. The sharp rise in unemployment in the years following World 
War II conjured up memories of the Great Depression. The pessimism 
Tegarding the potential reconstruction of their society was reinforced 
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by events which happened in Indonesia. The loss of the Dutch East 
Indies was considered an insurmountable setback for the Dutch 
economy.” : 

Secondly, the tensions between the United States and Russia 
which, among others, resulted in the Berlin blockade, functioned as 
the impetus to emigrate for many Dutch who feared the unleashing of 
another war and a possible Russian occupation. !9 . 

Finally, the Dutch became increasingly aware of the escalating 
population growth. They were convinced that the Netherlands would 
eventually become over-populated as a result of the post-war baby 
boom.!! 


United States immigration policies. Since 1921, American immigration 
policy operated on a so-called "quota system*. This system was based 
on the established ethnic composition of the American population. 
Countries which in the past had made a larger contribution to 
American immigration and were therefore well-entrenched in Ameri- 
ca’s ethnic make-up were granted a larger quota. Countries such as 
England, Ireland, and Germany were specifically allowed a dispropor- 
tionate number of immigrants compared, e.g., to the Netherlands.!? 
Consequently, the quota-system worked against Dutch emigration. 
Particularly during the post-war years many Dutch, who wished to 
emigrate to America, found themselves on a _ waiting-list. In 1952, 
approximately 40,000 Dutch citizens were on this list. The waiting 
period for emigration had increased from 3 to 5 years. ; , 
This quota-system remained effective until 1965. In the interim, 
however, a few opportunities became available to admit immigrants 
from the Netherlands above and beyond the annual quota. In 1953, 
the United States congress passed the Refugee Relief Act, opening 
the gate to about 5,000 Dutch-Indonesians to emigrate to America. 
In 1958, the Pastore-Walter Act was passed,!4 which authorised an 
extra 3,136 visa units, thereby admitting an additional 9,000 to 10,000 
people into the United States.'> In 1960, the Pastore-Walter Act was 
extended and the American government once again authorised 3,136 
visa units, thus enabling an additional estimated 9,000 persons to 
emigrate. These potential immigrants had to comply with certain 
requirements: among others, they had to be Dutch citizens; they had 
to have resided in the Dutch East Indies (or Indonesia) and they had 
to have returned to the Netherlands between January 1, 1949 and 
September 1, 1958. Moreover, they had to be in possession of an 
"affidavit of support". This was a document signed by or on behalf of 
a United States organisation or citizen, guaranteeing sponsorship and 
support for the immigrant.!© A conservative estimate of 23,000 to 
24,000 Dutch-Indonesians satisfied the requirements of the above 
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mentioned acts and emigrated to America. About 65% of these 
immigrants settled in Southern California.!7 


Motives for emigration. Although, on the surface, the adjustment of 
the Dutch-Indonesians to Dutch society proceeded rather smoothly, 
they did run into problems. After World War II, the Netherlands had 
more than its share of problems: an acute housing shortage, an 
economy which was about to hit rock bottom, a generation of chil- 
dren who grew up without good economic prospects. Neither the 
Dutch government nor the native Dutch were prepared to deal with 
hundreds of thousands of repatriates from the former colony. Con- 
sequently, the Dutch government tried to slow down the pace of 
repatriation. 

The native Dutch had only a limited knowledge of the Dutch- 
Indonesians.1®5 The picture they had formed of the latter was primar- 
ily derived from images from an outdated colonial society.!? Memories 
of clashes between native Dutch and Dutch-Indonesians during the 
early years after the latter’s arrival in the Netherlands also influen- 
ced Dutch opinion about their fellow citizens from the former colo- 
nies. The repatriates were considered competitors in the job market 
as well as in the housing market by the native Dutch, who also 
resented various regulations which only applied to the Dutch- 
Indonesian group.2 For many Dutch-Indonesians it was not easy to 
cope with the conditions described above, since they were constantly 
confronted with challenges previously unknown to them. 


A decision-making process to emigrate - theoretically at least - 
appears to follow a series of distinct steps during which a certain 
degree of anxiety is transformed into a definite desire to emigrate?! 
the potential emigrant chooses a country of destination, formulates 
his expectations of the chosen country and decides which occupation 
to pursue after his arrival in that country. In practice, however, 
decision-making proceeds quite differently: the potential emigrant is 
not always able to make a specific choice, he could be denied the 
country be has chosen, he might not know exactly what occupation 
he would pursue, etcetera. 

Many have studied the motives behind the decision of the Dutch- 
Indonesians to emigrate to the United States. DeJong (1975) found 
them primarily in the poor economic conditions, especially the limited 
career opportunities in the Netherlands,22 A concern about the future 
of the children and a poor climate were also considered important 
factors. Wanrooy (1964) found the same motives among an overwhelm- 
Ing majority of his interviewees. Other motives were the poor housing 
Situation in the Netherlands and a desired reunification of the 
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family.24 In addition, Kwik, in her research in the early seventies, 
found that overpopulation and an increasing emphasis on certification 
and credentials over actual knowledge and ability had propelled many 
Dutch-Indonesians to leave the Netherlands.*4 


The specific time when an interview takes place appears to be 
significant. As shown from interviews conducted in 1986, 1987 and 
1988, it appeared that the Dutch-Indonesian immigrants in the United 
States had, by then, had time to think in much more detail about 
their emigration. Three categories could be distinguished: First, 
there were those who always knew that they were going to emigrate. 
There were also those who, when the opportunity presented itself, 
decided, impulsively and unprepared, to leave. Finally, the majority of 
interviewees appeared to have gone through a protracted decision- 
making process. They found the situation in the Netherlands not 
entirely satisfactory: it was too cold and too small; it was difficult to 
deal with the native Dutch mentality; the many types of limitations 
and bureaucratic red tape were bothersome. Within the confines of 
the family, the subject of emigration was often raised, whereby 
frequently one partner was willing to emigrate while the other was 
not convinced of its necessity. This decision-making process at times 
lasted for years. In some instances, a specific megative incident - 
disputes at work, hurt pride, alleged discrimination - served as the 
straw which broke the camel’s back and thus functioned as the final 
impetus to emigrate. 


Immigrant and sponsor. One of the requirements for immigration to 
the United States, was a sponsor (a relative, a friend, or an 
organisation) willing to sign an “affidavit of support".26 Overall, this 
requirement did not present serious problems. Especially church 
organisations were active in this area. The majority of the immigrants 
were sponsored by the Church World Service (approximately 64%), and 
the Catholic Relief Service (approximately 10%). The remaining 17% 
were sponsored by relatives, friends, and other organisations, such as 
the International Social Service, and the Calvinist Resettlement 
Service.?7 

Many potential immigrants were in contact with their sponsors 
while still in the Netherlands. Through the latter, they obtained a 
more realistic picture of life in America. In some instances, this 
resulted in a change of plans.2® 

Although the sponsor had no legal obligations, he was expected 
to assist the immigrant, after arrival in the United States, in secur- 
ing housing and employment and with advice, especially in the area 
of insurance and medical matters. He helped the immigrant to adjust 
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to a totally foreign environment, a situation which could easily 
discourage a newcomer. The sponsor often supplied the immigrant 
with furniture and other household necessities, placed the children in 
good schools, and found ways for the immigrant to learn English as 
soon as possible. Wassenaar-Jellesma (1969) knew of immigrants who, 
at arrival in the United States, were offered employment, as well as 
completely furnished homes.?° 

In the early years, American families were also actively sponsor- 
ing immigrants. The earlier Dutch-Indonesian immigrants themselves 
sponsored later fellow-immigrants. Some of these are known to have 
sponsored more than ten immigrant families. 

88% of the immigrants interviewed between 1986 and 1988 rated 
the Belo they received from their sponsors as very good to excel- 
lent. 


Comparing the new with the old. During the first years in the United 
States, the immigrants were faced with specific problems. They could 
not take part in the political decision-making process. A large number 
did not have a sufficient command of the English language. Also, the 
immigrants were not easily recognised as Dutch-Indonesians. They 
were often classified as "Orientals*, and thus considered "different”.?! 
Many had to be content with an occupation considered below their 
social status, In the field of employment, the immigrants were not 
doing as well as in the Netherlands. 

After living in a foreign country for some years, the question 
inevitably arises whether the move was worth it, and one begins to 
compare the new life with the old. The Dutch-Indonesians compared 
the situation in the United States with that in the Netherlands as 
well as with that in the former Dutch East Indies. 

Research in the sixties revealed that the majority preferred life 
in the United States to that in the Netherlands. However, when life 
in the United States was compared with that in the former Dutch 
East Indies, opinions differed. Some preferred life in the United 
States over that in the Dutch East Indies, others were of the 
opposite opinion, while some did not register any preference.?2 

With respect to social status (the occupation that one held and 
the position they held within the society), the immigrants differed in 
their perceptions. Approximately two thirds of the Dutch-Indonesians 
found their status in the Netherlands at an equal or higher level.33 
In comparison to their status in Indonesia, they found it to be even 
higher there than in the Netherlands. 


The Dutch-Indonesian position: A closer look, The experiences of the 
Dutch-Indonesian immigrants during their initial years in the United 
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States were often severe. Three elements were particularly appar- 
ent:4 Firstly, they were confronted by a diverse set of problems 
which were independent of each other, as well as interconnected. 
Secondly, not only were their problems diverse, but they needed to 
be resolved in a relatively short period. The savings brought from the 
Netherlands were barely sufficient for them to survive during their 
first few months, Thirdly, the mere status of being an immigrant 
forced them to operate in a fairly isolated manner. In their attempt 
to seek a solution to these various problems, they were relatively on 
their own despite the assistance from their sponsors. 


The labour force. The position as a group of the Dutch-Indonesian 
immigrants in the American labour force appears to be favourable. In 
the early sixties, the unemployment of these immigrants was 
estimated to be less than 2%.°> Of those immigrants who were 
employed, many succeeded in obtaining jobs within their areas of 
expertise, particularly with technical applications. Those immigrants 
without these relevant abilities or those without applicable skills 
found it much more difficult to succeed. For instance, former ser- 
vicemen, teachers, or those with administrative experiences, could 
usually not secure a comparable position in the United States. Then 
there were those few immigrants who had to resign themselves to 
jobs in which they had no experience. 


The refugees became mechanics, technicians, clerks, welders, 
engineers, electricians, draftsmen, salesmen. A few with very 
specialized training as in meteorology and laboratory technology 
continued in those fields. Some found work as cooks and janitors. 
A handful were employed as unskilled labor.*6 


Over time, some immigrants even opened up their own business 
(e.g. restaurants and specialised import stores). Regardless of prior 
positions more than 50% of the Dutch-Indonesian immigrants had to 
settle for a demotion.” 

The Dutch-Indonesian immigrants did not inundate one specific 
labour market. To the contrary, they diversified themselves over a 
large variety of industries. 


Certain aspects of the job market in the United States were not 
comparable to those in the Netherlands; therefore a strict comparison 
would be meaningless. However, when we compare average incomes 
between those of American families and those of the immigrant 
families, it appears that the latter did rather well (Wanrooy, 1964). 
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Overview of income per family in 1962 


Level of income % American % Dutch- 
families Indonesian families 
Below $3,000 21 5 
Between $3,000 and $6,000 31 62 
Between $6,000 and $8,000 18 25 
Between $8,000 and $10,000 11 8 
$10,000 and above 19 - 


a are 
Source: H.P. Miller, 1964, p, 29 


Social contacts. The earlier immigrants were crucial to the integration 
process of their fellow immigrants who arrived later, About two 
thirds of the immigrants associated mostly with fellow immigrants. 
Those sponsored by relatives found a ready-made circle of friends, 

Contacts among the immigrants were made in several additional 
ways. Stores which carried Indonesian spices and foodstuffs became 
places where they could meet. Flyers and advertisements informed 
them of pending activities.*® Immigrants met at their places of work. 
For instance, Burroughs and Caltech were known to hire many Dutch- 
Indonesians. When vacancies occurred, they usually passed the word 
within their own group and recommended their fellow immigrants. 


Whereas in the early years contacts were made informally, later 
on the immigrants attempted to contact other immigrants through 
somewhat formal methods, such as the publication of periodicals. For 
Mstance, an attempt to copy Tong Tong, a Dutch-Indonesian Magazine 
published in the Netherlands, resulted in the first edition of the 
American Tong Tong in 1962. 

Ethnic groups usually give rise to a network of organisations and 
informal social contacts. Consequently, members of the group are 
urged to remain within the group and this process could last a 
lifetime. This is generally not the case with the Dutch-Indonesians, 
even though various sub-groups have crystallised. 

In time, various associations came to life with their own periodi- 
cals and bulletins, for instance, “Neerlandia", and "The Dutch Club 
Avio" in California and "The Dutch Immigrant Society" in Michigan. 
In the seventies these Dutch organisations numbered 10,000 to 15,000 
mem bers,*? The number of Dutch-Indonesians within these organisa- 
tions was relatively small. 

"Wapenbroeders’, an association of ex-personnel of the Royal 
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Dutch Army and of the Royal Netherlands Indies’ Army and the 
widows of those departed, celebrated its first decade in 1987. ; 

Founded in 1963, and dissolved in 1988, the Indo Community 
Center "De Soos" in California had as_ its goal to maintain and 
strengthen Dutch-Indonesian ties. It strove to achieve this by orga- 
isi i ots for all ages. : Y 
Se anata ieen ROSI (Reunisten Oud-Sportlieden uit Indié), 
consisting of ex-sports enthusiasts from the Dutch East Indies, had a 
similar goal which it attempted to achieve through organising ee 
events (golf, tennis, bowling) as well as parties and trips. mi 
membership of 500 (mostly derived from the Los Angeles area) is sti 
growing. The various clubs and associations periodically stage a 
common event, such as a sports competition or a Pasar Malam 
(literally: evening market, a large get-together). 


Society members are overwhelmingly first generation immigrants. 
Second generation members, although interested in sports activities, 
do not take part in the management of these societies. 


Housing. Most Dutch-Indonesians found independent housing within a 
short time after their arrival in the United States. In contrast with 
their experience in the Netherlands they were free to settle wherever 
they chose. Most considered the purchase of a house a sine 
Despite the problem of the required down payment (usually 10% : 
the purchase price) about one-third of the immigrants realised the 
American dream of owing one’s own home within 5 years after arrival 
in America. Home ownership turned out to be a good investment: real 
estate prices rose sharply, doubling within just a few years in some 
Soci to 75% of those interviewed between 1986 and 1988 had 
purchased a home.*! When the fast rising rents were considered, the 
possession of a home represented sizeable savings, as well 7 a 
specific type of insurance for the future. Ownership of a house a 
conferred status upon its owner; one had somehow made it, It also 
made the purchaser feel independent. The savings which resulted a 
home ownership, together with the rapidly increasing value ee 
house, proved that those who purchased a home had done the right 
thing. 


age. Over the years, practically all first generation immigrants 
eal mare or less, (eeraed te master the English language. The _ 
of English, however, has been difficult for many of them dun 
early years in the United States. Not being able to speak the a 
guage sufficiently to be understood used to cause problems, especially 
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at work. First generation immigrants still use Dutch at home and 
among friends. This is often iaced with Indonesian words, orally as 
well as in written form. Restaurants ads, for instance, are printed in 
a combination of languages.*? 

Although at first the immigrants spoke Dutch exclusively, their 
children learned English at school and introduced it at home. Some 
parents thought it important to keep Dutch alive in order that the 
children remain aware of their background. Others were of the 
opinion that an exclusive use of the English language would push 
along the process of assimilation of the second generation. 

Articles appearing in bulletins, flyers and periodicals directed 
specifically at children, are mostly written in English. Items sent in 
by the children themselves are in English (poems, short stories). Most 
second generation immigrants use English exclusively. This is quite 
understandable since they were educated in American schools. More- 
over, their friends - and in many cases their Spouses - are American. 

Presently, parents and children communicate mostly in English, 
since it is easier for the older immigrants to use English than it is 
for the younger generation to use Dutch, 


Identity. Anybody who ponders on _ his position within his ethnic 
group and on the way he appears to outsiders, would at some point 
arrive at the question "Who am I?" When this question is posed to 
the Dutch-Indonesians, the answers vary. The older immigrants would 
have feelings of ambivalence, and would therefore find it difficult to 
answer. Are they Americans, Dutch-Indonesians in America, American 
"Indos", or “marginal men’? Various elements make up a person’s 
identity: his ethnic background, social class and place of residence to 
mention a few.*? A society is also made up of various elements. On 
the one hand it is built upon social status, economic position, and 
political power, disregarding ethnic background, On the other hand it 
is built upon race, national origin, and religion. It is, therefore, 
not easy to correctly classify a person. The same holds for the first 
generation immigrants, among whom we find all possible types. There 
are those who, deliberately breaking with the past, climbed up the 
social ladder, pretending to be all-American. There are also those 
“marginal” personalities who, appearing to be all-American, yet retain 
lifelong ties with their land of birth. 

Even though the young second generation immigrants are vaguely 
aware of their historical background, being Dutch-Indonesians seems 
of little importance to them. The young people are almost totally 
assimilated into American society. Older immigrants who try to keep 
certain customs and_ traditions alive, are often not able to find a 
sufficient number of youngsters interested in their efforts. 
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Assimilation of the Dutch-Indonesian immigrants in American Saati 
At the time of this writing those Dutch-Indonesians who pagers 
to the United States in the fifties or early sixties have been os t i‘ 
country for 25 years or longer. The adjustment process ue aye 
immigrants, especially in the beginning, was not without pro ee 
a whole, however, the Dutch-Indonesians appear to have smoothly 
assimilated into the American society. In that respect eres a 
prime example of an immigrant group which has adjusted itself quite 
i new environment. ; : 
ie “auiliailaiiag process can be divided into farious sone 
processes. One can distinguish the following concepts: passa 
"integration", “absorption".> The adjustment concept Puchi a 
process in which the immigrants need to accustom themselves a 
individuals to the new environment. One needs to adjust to new roles 
and different manners. The term integration is perceived in spain 
to the group of immigrants on a collective _ basis. In atuger 
immigrants eventually will create their own institutes, suc ia 
meetings, clubs, schools and churches, These institutions, in turn, w 
i i nvironment. 
Sete ear of absorption shifts the perspective to the host- 
society. By absorption is meant: the participation of the eee in 
the social life, as is perceived by the host-society. The following 
chart illustrates the assimilation process: 
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ASSIMILATION 
eee 
adjustment integration absorption 
the entire be- contacts be- participation -cultural 
havioural tween immi- of the immi- aspects 
change of the grants and grants in the -structural 
individual im- host-society on social life, aspects 
migrant in res- an institutional perceived by 
ponse to the level the host-so- 
new environ- ciety 


ment 


—_— 


An important factor in the assimilation Process we should not over- 
look is the difference between the cultural dimension on the one 
hand and the structural dimension on the other. The immigrant 
encounters in the new environment a different culture and conse- 
quently learns new norms and values. This process is termed accord- 
ingly ‘acculturation’.“6 The structural dimension pertains to the 
group relations in which the immigrants participate; in other words 
this measures the degree to which they were accepted by the formal 
and informal social network. Usually, acculturation is one of the first 
forms of assimilation, which takes place when a group of immigrants 
arrive in a different society. Most of the Dutch-Indonesian immi- 
grants strived as much as possible towards fitting into the American 
society. In the sixties, almost all immigrants could read American 
newspapers and magazines; almost half of them rarely read Dutch 
newspapers or magazines.4? A second measure refers to the immi- 
grants’ willingness to enhance their learning in the work force such 
as enrolling in courses and training sessions. According to Kwik, 
approximately 45% of the immigrants at that time had taken training 
courses or additional classes. 

Owning a home was perceived as an indication of integration of 
the immigrant group. Noticeably, within 5 years after arrival in the 
United States, almost a third of the immigrants owned a home. The 
fact that they, regardless of ewning or renting lived in predominantly 
"white" neighbourhoods is a noteworthy observation.4® Approximately 
three-quarter of the Dutch-Indonesian immigrants let it be known 
that few, if any, other immigrants, lived in the same neighbourhood. 
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Lastly one can concentrate on the network of friends of the Dutch- 
Indonesian immigrants. The relations which in this circle were 
maintained between Americans and the immigrants serve as a measur- 
ing device of integration. In this instance, one third of the immi- 
grants largely interacted with Americans. Likewise, a third of the 
Dutch-Indonesians sought their social contacts within their own circle 
of immigrants; the remaining third Socially interacted equally with 
Americans as well as with other immigrants. 


Based on the above indicators, one can get an impression of the 
degree of integration of the Dutch-Indonesian immigrants within the 
American society. One can take this one step further, On a structural 
level, one can distinguish the degree of group relations on one hand 
and the degree of mixed marriages on the other hand. ; 

With regard to the acculturation process, one needs to ascertain 
the intrinsic characteristics (for example ethnic values, music, and 
foodways), as well as the extrinsic characteristics such as clothing, 
and the use of specific idioms.>° : roa 

A important problem which the first generation of immigrants had 
to encounter during the adjustment process was, generally speaking, 
the inability to master the English language. Even though they gave 
it all of their effort to overcome this language barrier, this caused, 
especially in the initial years, a handicap in acquiring social contacts, 
the upward mobility in the work force and the raising of children. 
Nonetheless, relatively speaking, this did mot adversely affect the 
acculturation process. o. 

Especially with respect to extrinsic characteristics such as 
clothing and behaviour, the majority of this generation quickly 
adapted to the American way. With respect to the intrinsic charac- 
teristics this, however, posed a little more difficulty. Fhis is also 
understandable when one recognises that this first generation was 
still strongly attached to its cultural heritage. Memories of Indonesia, 
a preference for certain types of music, and a tendency to favour 
“Oriental” style cuisine are examples of cultural expressions which 
they have maintained for years and from which they have never been 
able to detach themselves. The number of mixed marriages within this 
category is very limited. Most of them were married at the time they 
arrived in the United States. ; 

The assimilation process of the second generation shows an 
entirely different picture. Within this generation one finds a bi 
range of age differences. Although they are limited in number, a 
generation includes the American-born members under the age a 
twenty as well as those who were in their twenties when they move 
to the United States and are now in their fifties or over. Conse- 
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quently, one needs to take into consideration the fact that not 
everyone of these immigrants has the same cultural background. The 
older immigrants of this generation have generally found their 
spouses within their own Dutch-Indonesian community,°! whereas this 
does not apply to the younger immigrants. Participation in social 
organisations such as sports clubs, school or academic clubs is much 
more prominent amongst the younger immigrants of this generation, 
whereas this is limited in the older category. 

The acculturation process in the second generation has almost 
completed itself. Moreover, virtually everyone communicates in the 
English language. 

With respect to the third generation, assimilation is complete, 
This sub-group will be raised with the American norms and values. 
There is littke knowledge or awareness of their historical background. 
Those of this generation will be absorbed in the network of social 
organisations. 


The ultimate question, however, remains as to how the assimila- 
tion process of the Dutch-Indonesian immigrants as a group has 
proceeded almost smoothly. 

From the group’s perspective, four interrelated factors appear to 
have played an important role.>2 Firstly, the relatively small size of 
the immigrant group was a vital factor. The Dutch-Iadonesian 
immigrants were not noticeable nor were they easily distinguishable 
from the Americans. Secondly, the wide geographical spread amongst 
various states and even within one state from city to suburbs mini- 
mised their visibility. Furthermore, this heterogeneous group as to 
ethnic, cultural, and social background could be considered a con- 
glomeration of sub-groups rather than a collective entity with 
common interests. It was not possible to maintain and strengthen the 
common values, norms, traditions and customs which the Dutch- 
Indonesians brought with them to the new country. These immigrants 
came to the United States in a relatively short time and did not 
establish well-defined communities. Moreover, they were not replen- 
ished by a continuous flow of newcomers who could have functioned 
as a focal point around which the earlier immigrants could have 
revived Dutch-Indonesian values, norms, etcetera, The fourth and 
most important element in loosening the ties with the past is the 
Strong desire to succeed in the new country, Crucial in this effort 
were the western elements in the immigrant’s background and_ his 
willingness to forget the past. 

Overall, the assimilation process went fairly smoothly. Also, 
American society offered several advantages. Three factors appeared 
to have played an important role in the quick absorption of the 
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Dutch-Indonesian immigrants: Firstly, they did not pose a threat. The 
Dutch-Indonesians were not perceived as a separate group which 
competed against the various other immigrant groups already present 
in the United States. Secondly, American society did not have pre- 
existing prejudices or discriminations against the Dutch-Indonesians. 
Thirdly, the existing American culture was an important factor. 
Despite many problems, the Dutch-Indonesian immigrant was deter- 
mined to succeed in the new country, and the (American) cultural 
climate offered Dutch-Indonesian immigrants every opportunity to 
strive to higher levels. Some of them actually took full advantage of 
this opportunity, in that they successfully achieved certain social 
positions which would not have been possible in the Netherlands. A 
small category of immigrants, however, did or could not succeed in 
this manner. In general, however, over the years the majority of the 
Dutch-Indonesian immigrants have completed the assimilation process 
to such an extent, that they are perceived as a successful immigrant 


group in the United States. 
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VI. A COMPARATIVE VIEW 
PATTERNS OF ETHNICITY IN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


25. ETHNICITY AND PLURALISM IN NORTH AMERICA 
A COMPARISON OF CANADIAN AND AMERICAN VIEWS” 


Howard Palmer, University of Calgary 


Many Canadians believe that Canada’s experience with ethnicity, 
at the level of both social attitudes and social reality, has been 
different from that of the United States. This difference is often 
envisioned as one between a Canadian mosaic, where ethnic groups 
have maintained their distinctiveness while functioning as part of 
the whole, and an American melting pot, where peoples of diverse 
origins have allegedly fused to make a new people. There is, of 
course, some truth to this distinction, but it oversimplifies both the 
American and Canadian experiences. It ignores the fact that the 
mosaic approach has not always been the prevailing attitude toward 
immigration adjustment in Canada. It obscures the fact that Canada 
and the United States have shared very similar immigration policies 
(particularly on the question of which ethnic, national, and racial 
groups were the most desirable), and it neglects the fact that, at 
least with regard to immigrant groups, the history of racism, nativ- 
ism, and discrimination has been very similar in the two countries. 

In comparing the American and Canadian experiences with 
immigration and ethnicity, the focus of this paper is on immigration 
policy, nativist sentiment, and public attitudes toward immigrant 
adjustment, rather than on the degree to which immigrant ethnic 
groups have survived as distinct cultural entities within the two 
societies. I have limited my attention to immigrant groups in the 
Post-1860 period, thus limiting discussion of ethnicity among Canada’s 
French and British colonists, American blacks and the native peoples. 

In Canada, as in the United States, three theories of assimilation 
have dominated discussion of immigrant adjustment: first, Anglo- 
conformity! (and, in Canada, its French-Canadian counterpart, 
Franco-conformity) demanded the renunciation of the immigrants’ 
ancestral culture and traditions in favour of the behaviour and values 


This paper is a substantially revised and updated version of a 
Paper first published as "Mosaic versus melting pot?: Immigration 
and ethnicity in Canada and the United States", in International 
Journal, Vol. 31 # 3, Summer, 1976, pp. 488-528. 
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biological merging of settled communities with new immigrant ae 
and a blending of their cultures into a new Canadian type; . 
thirdly, “cultural pluralism" (also referred to in Canada as e 
"mosaic" or "multiculturalism")? postulated the preservation of ne 
aspects of immigrant culture and communal life within the context o 
Canadian citizenship and political and economic integration ae 
Canadian society. These three approaches have had varying eet ; : 
acceptance in the two countries and there have of course been ‘ i te 
in public opinion.? In English-speaking Canada, because of t : 
economic, social, and political predominance of the British group an 
because of Canada’s colonial ties to Britain, Anglo- conformity was the 
main approach to assimilation until the Second world War. . _ 

In the United States, where a "new nation” was being consciously 
formed, Anglo-conformity was not as powerful and the melting Lan 
approach prevailed throughout the late nineteenth | and ee 
centuries.> The melting pot was advocated by intellectuals an 
politicians of the stature of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Frederick Jackson 
Turner, Theodore Roosevelt, and Woodrow Wilson and ae: bi" 
popularity since it harmonised with deeply held egalitarian, indivi u- 
alist, and nationalist values. It articulated the view that a new man 
was being created in America and captured the elements of diversity 
and fluidity which have long characterised American life. : ; 

In the American context, the prevailing melting pot view did not 
always see biological merging as an essential component; ‘conform 
to the ideological assumptions of Americanism ba! sufficient. As 
Philip Gleason has noted in his perceptive essay "American Identity 
and Americanization", in dealing with the early years of the republic, 
".. the universalist ideological character of American nationality 
meant that it was open to anyone who willed to become an American 

except in the area of race - American national identity was 
conceived in the earliest days in abstract ideological terms much 
more than in ethnic terms". Through an act of will, or as portrayed 
in American ethnic literature, often through something akin to a 
conversion experience, immigrants could become Americans by accept- 
ance of the tenets of the American way of life. : 

As numerous historians and sociologists have pointed out, the 
melting pot did not always melt, and many of those who avo a 
in both the United States and Canada drew lines as to who should be 
included in the pot (non-whites were usually excluded). Nona 
the melting pot idea (as originally envisaged by the France ae 
farmer Crévecoeur in Letters From an American Farmer, publishe in 
1782, and by the English playwright Israel Zangwill in his epi ne 
The Melting Pot, served as the most pervasive ideal toward w a 
Americans should be striving. Its elements of newness, orientation 
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the future and equality harmonised with the key values of American 
political culture. 

During the 1960s and 1970s, a variety of factors helped to make 
cultural pluralism more acceptable in both Canada and the United 
States. New quasi-social movements developed in each country ad- 
vocating pluralism - in Canada under the rubric of multiculturalism, 
and in the United States as the "new ethnicity". Both movements had 
some impact on public policy. 

Nonetheless, the 1980s have again raised questions about the 
levels of acceptance of pluralism in both countries. Observers of the 
American scene such as_ historian Rudolph Vecoli suggest that during 
the Reagan years there has been a “return to the Melting Pot", 
because of a "growing fear of cultural and racial conflict posed by 
the ‘new’ immigration and by militant ethnicity’® Multiculturalism 
has been the official Canadian government policy since 1971, but as 
in the United States, large scale third world immigration in the wake 


of new immigration laws has tested Canadians’ acceptance of diver- 
sity. 


Comparing immigration patterns: 1860-1920 


If the central element in American history was the American 
revolution, which established the idea of a new people devoted to 
certain ideals, the central element in Canada’s history and cultural 
development has been the existence of two cultures, British and 
French. The two peoples had been made co-inhabitants of British 
North America by the British conquest of 1759. The American revolu- 
tionary movement helped to guarantee the survival of French society 
in North America by forcing the British government to give full 
recognition to existing French institutions in the Quebec Act of 
1774, thus ensuring the loyalty of the French to Britain as the other 
colonies in North America were moving toward rebellion. Consequent- 
ly, the fate of French culture in British North America was to be 
substantially different from its fate in Louisiana, (where its persist- 
ence was limited largely to isolated rural parishes), or the fate of the 
Dutch in New Netherland who were taken over in 1664, less than 40 
years after the colony was established. 

Among the several objectives of the architects of the Canadian 
confederation in 1867, none was more important than the effort to 
accommodate the needs of the two main cultural communities; the 
Political arrangement of federalism was seen as the best way of doing 
this. There was virtually no recognition of ethnic diversity aside 
from the British-French duality despite the fact that 8% of the 
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population of three and one-half million were of non-British, re 
French ethnic origin, with the largest groups being German, blac 
e. 

a ine ietaitbs to Canada remained slight until nearly the turn Ma 
the century because the United States proved more attractive for 
most European emigrants. In fact, the United States were aie 
for many Canadians as well, and the dominion barely maintaine a 
net population. But with the closing of the American frontier ie 
1890, which coincided with improving economic conditions in Cana is 
and an active immigration promotion campaign by Wilfrid ue s 
Liberal government, many immigrants began to come to the newly 
opened land in western Canada in the 1890s. er = 

The early years of this century were the boom years for Se 
gration to both countries. Between 1900 _and 1920, three mi ne 
immigrants came to Canada, while nearly fifteen million went to the 
United States.12 Between 1901 and 1911, Canada’s population jumped 
by 43% and immigrants came to constitute ‘more than 22% of - 
population. Between 1900 and 1910, the American population increase 
by 21% with immigrants representing 15% of the population. A ae 
parison of the composition of the two flows shows that the Unite 
States drew much more heavily on the "new" immigration from 
central, southern, and eastern Europe. Between 1900 and 1910, 7 
third of the immigrants coming to Canada were from central, 
southern, and eastern Europe while 71% of those going to the United 
States were from these areas. Thus, by 1920 there was a much larger 
proportion of Jews, Italians, Greeks, South Slavs, and Poles in the 
United States than in Canada because these groups were more urban 
bound, and Canada was seeking immigrants who would farm. There 
was a selective migration from eastern Europe to Canada of see 
groups most devoted to agriculture - Mennonites, Doukhobors, an 

ians. : 

Sa wie rural Dutch immigrants were still going to the United 
States in sizeable numbers at the turn of the century, this wave of 
immigration to the Canadian west brought the first significant 
numbers of Dutch immigrants to Canada. The Canadian cabbie 
and the general public considered the Dutch to be among the fe 
turally and racially desirable northern European peoples, and “ 
government and railway immigration agents made special efforts to 
attract them. Dutch-Americans had taken up much of the land - 
their communities in the midwestern and western states by the end ° 
the 19th century and turned to Canada as a way of staying ee e 
land. Dutch-American farmers from the American mid-west (from 
settlements in Manhattan, Montana, Sioux City, Towa, and vera 
Wisconsin) joirled immigrants from Holland to establish a few widely 
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scattered farming communities in Alberta and Saskatchewan. Their 
tural communities at Granum, Nobleford, Monarch, Neerlandia and 
Strathmore, Alberta and Edam, Saskatchewan, established between 
1904 and 1912, were centred around either Reformed or Catholic 
churches. Only the rural Dutch Reformed immigrants - who clung 
closely to their strict Calvinist views in closely knit communities - 
maintained a lasting Dutch presence in the west.!3 As in the United 
States, as noted by Robert Swierenga, Dutch Catholic settlements 
were more prone to assimilation than the Reformed settlements.!4 

One very important factor which affected attitudes toward 
assimilation is that British immigrants formed a much larger propor- 
tion of the immigrants coming to Canada, in part because Canadian 
policy actively encouraged British immigrants, and also because many 
Britons preferred to remain in the Empire. The British formed the 
largest group coming to Canada at this time, followed by the over 
half a million Americans who came to the prairie provinces to 
continue farming. 

Because of differing levels of economic development, the destina- 
tion of non-British immigrants was usually different in the two 
countries. Non-British immigrants in the United States concentrated 
in the large urban centres, while those in Canada for the most part 
went to rural areas of western Canada!> since Canadian immigration 
policy was geared to securing farmers. Some non-British immigrants 
who came to Canada did find jobs working in mines, on the railways, 
or doing the menial and difficult labour jobs in cities like Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, and Toronto.!© But Canada wanted farmers to settle the 
west, while the United States sought an industrial working class for 
its expanding industries. It was these needs that helped determine 
where the immigrants went. 

Throughout the entire period of this large-scale immigration, 
indeed until World War II, Anglo-conformity was the predominant 
ideology of assimilation in English-speaking Canada.}7 There were few 
Proponents of either the melting pot or cultural pluralism. Supporters 
of Anglo-conformity argued that it was the obligation of new arrivals 
to conform to the institutions of Canadian society - which were 
already fixed. If the immigrant could not conform, he or she should 
be excluded. This assumption of a unilingual, British Canada emerged 
from Anglo-Canadian numerical superiority, from the conquest men- 
tality which still lingered from the 18th century, and from the Anglo- 
Saxon racism which swept the English speaking world in the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries. Anglo-Canadians shared the American view 
of which groups could be assimilated most readily and which nation- 
alities were cause for concern. British immigrants may have been 
considered more desirable in Canada than in the United States, but 
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generally northern Europeans were welcomed in _both countries ae 
they were regarded as the most culturally similar and, hence, the 
i imilable immigrants. ; 

rat re pie United oie considerable opposition developed in 
Canada to Asians and to immigrants from central, southern, and 
eastern Europe. There were widespread fears that these immigrants 
could not be assimilated. While concern about an alleged connection 
between immigration and slums, radicalism, intemperance, ~ ha 
nality served as a powerful support for nativism, one of a ce 
pervasive fears was that southern and eastern Europeans Mare was 

away Anglo-Saxon traditions of self government in a sea of i age 
and inexperience with "free" institutions. Many ASR TIC OAL an 

English-Canadian intellectuals thought that North America’s ee 
was ensured as long as its Anglo-Saxon character was Meroe 
Writers emphasised an Anglo-Saxon tradition of political freedom an 

self-government and the “white man’s" mission to spread pees 
blessings.1? Many opinion leaders in both countries viewed Asians an 
central, southern, and eastern Europeans as a threat to this tradition 
and concluded that since their assimilation was problematic, their 
numbers would either have to be cut back or they would have to be 

Itogether. : 
a fe introduction in Canada of a _ head tax on Chinese 
immigrants, a "gentlemen’s agreement" with Japan which restricted 
the number of immigrants from that country, the passing of orders in 
council which restricted immigration from India, the gradual introduc- 
tion of restrictive immigration laws in 1906, 1910, and 1919, and the 
tightening of naturalisation laws were based in considerable part os 
the assumptions of Anglo-conformity - immigrants who were viele 
as culturally or racially inferior (or at loast-Giftexent) and incapable 
of being assimilated should be excluded.? _ Similarly, the combina 
of labour hostility and fears of unassimilability had led in the Unite 
States to the Chinese Exclusion Act in 1882 which curbed Chinese 
immigration and a "Gentlemen’s Agreement" with Japan in 1907 which 
ricted immigration from Japan. . 

ia; Patisris of disscioindtion in both Canada and the United States 
after 1870 paralleled preferences with regard to immigrant sours 
hence northern and western Europeans such as the Dutch encountere 
relatively little discrimination, while non- whites encountered an a 
pervasive pattern of discrimination which extended to an a 
aspects of their lives.2! Discrimination was one of the main ata 
that led to the transference (with few exceptions) in Canada of a 
same ethnic "pecking order" enshrined in immigration policy a 
place each group occupied in the social structure, with the Britis a 
the highest levels, and so on down to the Chinese and blacks w 
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occupied the lowest levels.22 The effects of such discrimination were 
felt not only in the economy, but also in local and national politics. 
Restricted access to economic opportunity and to political participa- 
tion severely limited the social power of central, southern, and 
eastern Europeans and non-whites in both countries right up. to 
World War II. 

Although the trend toward restrictionism in Canada during the 
early 1900s and the existing patterns of discrimination reveal the 
predominance of the assumptions of Anglo-conformity, for the most 
part there was no explicit federal government policy from confedera- 
tion in 1867 until World War II concerning non-British and non- 
French ethnic groups. It was generally assumed, however, that 
immigrants would eventually be assimilated into either English-Cana- 
dian or French-Canadian society. The federal government’s main 
concern was tied to the economic consequences of immigration. It had 
encouraged Mennonites and Icelanders to settle in blocs in Manitoba 
during the 1870s and had given them special concessions (including 
local autonomy for both and military exemptions for the Mennonites) 
to entice them to stay in Canada rather than move to the United 
States. This was not because of any conscious desire to make Canada 
a cultural mosaic. Rather, as the American railway companies had 
earlier discovered in their immigration settlement operations, bloc 
settlements, by providing social and economic stability, were a way of 
getting immigrants to settle in the West and remain there. The 
government’s policy was pragmatic and concerned primarily with 
economic growth and nation-building; there was little rhetoric in 
immigration propaganda picturing Canada as a home for the oppres- 
sed. 

Provincial governments were faced with the problems of assimila- 
tion more directly than the federal government since the provinces 
maintained jurisdiction over the educational systems. The whole 
question of the varying attitudes of provincial authorities toward 
assimilation is complex. With some notable exceptions (like the 
bilingual school system in Manitoba between 1896 and 1916 which 
included French-English, German-English, Polish-English, and 
Ukrainian-English schools and the school system which was establish- 
ed for Hutterites in Alberta), Anglo-conformity was the predominant 
aim of the public school system and was an underlying theme in 
school textbooks.?3 

Anglo-conformity in both Canada and the United States was most 
Pronounced during World War I as_ nationalism precipitated hostility 
to "hyphenated Canadianism” and demanded an unswerving loyalty. For 
many Anglo-Canadians and Americans, loyalty and cultural and 
linguistic uniformity were Synonymous. In Canada during the war, 
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western provincial governments abolished bilingual schools. As in the 
United States where an "Americanisation crusade", led by a National 
Americanisation Committee developed during World War I, _ Various 
voluntary associations and the major Protestant denominations, 
intensified their efforts to "Canadianise" the immigrants.*? This drive 
peaked at the close of the war when immigrant support for radical 
organisations precipitated anti-radical nativist fears of the menace of 
the alien" in both countries. The pressures for conformity in Canada 
were certainly real, even if English Canadians were not always _as 
clear as Americans on the exact nature of the norm to which 
immigrants were to be assimilated. ; : : 

While Anglo-conformity prevailed in English-speaking Canada 
prior to World War II, Franco-conformity, or assimilation to a 
French-Canadian norm, was not widely promoted in Quebec. Most 
French Canadians did not espouse any ideology of assimilation with 
regard to new immigrant groups since they were more preoccupied 
with the defence of their own status. Also, relatively few non-British, 
non-French immigrants went to Quebec, and a large number of those 
in Quebec were Jews who did not want to be assimilated into French- 
Canadian society and whom French Canadians did not want to assimi- 
late.2 Nationalist critics of Laurier’s immigration policy such as 
Henri Bourassa held that because of the small numbers of French 
immigrants, new immigrants were upsetting Canada’s demographic 
balance and therefore should be excluded.? Some French-Canadian 
nationalists feared, as some still do, that mnon-British, non-Fregay 
immigration would undermine a bicultural perception of Canada. —_— 

In Canada, the existence of French Canada, the rural destination 
of the majority of immigrants, the size of the different groups, and 
a different political system did give a different face to the immigrant 
experience. But with regard to the two basic questions of how the 
host society regarded the immigrants and the nature of immigrant 
life, the differences between Canada and the United States recede. If 
one looks at causes of emigration, the commerce of migration, the 
problems of adjustment, the process of chain migration and the 
natural ecology of immigrant neighbourhoods, the reasons for and the 
types of ethnic businesses and organisations, the development of an 
ethnic middle class, the role of religion within ethnic groups, the 
reasons for the types of conflict both within individual ethnic groups 
and between groups, class position and areas of occupational specie 
sation, and efforts at language and cultural maintenance, pa 
keep emerging between the experiences of both groups on both sides 
of the border.’ This is not to say that the experiences were identi- 
cal, but there were probably more variations between individual 
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immigrant groups, and between different regions of the two countries, 
than there were between the two countries as a whole. 

These similarities may have been linked in part to the strong 
ties between members of the same ethnic group on opposite sides of 
the border. This was partly the result of movement back and. forth 
across the border by new immigrants (because of the labour market), 
and partly because so many immigrant groups in Canada wanted to 
maintain contact with, friends, relatives, and larger ethnic organisa- 
tions south of the border. Not only did many of the first Dutch come 
to Canada by way of the United States, but the first Reformed 
ministers also came from the United States and maintained close 
links3° The ethnic and religious organisations of some groups in 
Canada such as the Scandinavians, Dutch, Greeks, Macedonians and 
Italians, were originally branches of American organisations. 

The ties across the border which have existed within most ethnic 
communities are similar to the cultural and social ties that many 
Canadians have with the United States, but they have the added 
element that most immigrants came not to Canada, but to America, 
which included both Canada and the United States. Indeed, many 
immigrants who came to Canada cherished the notion that they too 
would eventually be able to go to the United States (and many in 
fact did so). 

In analysing immigration policy, attitudes toward assimilation, 
and nativism from 1860-1920, one is also confronted by many similar- 
ities between Canada and the United States. Although they began in 
the late 1800s with basically open immigration policies, both countries 
gradually restricted immigration in response to nativism. 

The three main strands of nativism which John Higham has 
delineated in his study of American nativism from 1860-1925 - Anglo- 
Saxon, anti-Catholic, and anti-radical - also had considerable impact 
on Canada. However, each nativist tradition had a slightly different 
origin within the Canadian context. Fears about the decline of Anglo- 
Saxon "stock" were given added impetus by the colonial desire to 
preserve Canada as "British". Anti-Catholicism was complicated by 
the fact that the largest single group of Catholics in Canada was 
French-speaking. The existence of French Canada gave Catholics a 
greater sense of legitimacy in Canada; yet at the same time anti- 
French feelings could add additional fuel to Protestant anti-Catholi- 
cism. The American anti-radical nativist view that violent opposition 
to the status quo was "characteristically European and profoundly un- 
American"?! also had its Canadian counterpart. But Canadian hostility 
to radicalism did not stem from a "liberal" tradition as it did in the 
United States. Rather, it stemmed from the basic conservatism of 
Canadian values and politics which emphasised order rather than 
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liberty. While in each country the timing of each of the expressions 
of nativism was different, nativist sentiments appealed to basically 
the same social and economic groups in each country and chad a 
comparable impact on the formation of national policy, particularly 
during World War I. 


Nativism and immigration restriction - the 1920s 


When one examines the 1920s, one is struck with a major dif- 
ference in immigration policy between Canada and the United States. 
In the United States, a quota law was enacted in 1924 in response to 
a new burst of nativist sentiment which ended the era of mass 
migration, and in particular cut back on the entry of central, 
southern and eastern Europeans. In Canada, however, a new wave of 
central and eastern European immigrants began arriving during the 
were differences between immigration policies in the two nations 
during the 1920s should not obscure the fact that attitudes about the 
relative desirability of the various ethnic minorities were still basic- 
ally the same. Canada acted in 1923 to virtually exclude Chinese 
immigrants, and central and eastern Europeans were officially desig - 
nated "non-preferred". By the mid-1920s, however, the Canadian 
government allowed economic considerations to override nativist 
sentiments, and the Liberal government of Mackenzie King, bowing to 
an assorted group of immigration boosters, entered into another 
agreement with the railway companies which permitted the large-scale 
influx of central and eastern Europeans, many of whom came to 
Canada simply because they could not get into the United States. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway (CPR) was also responsible for recruiting 
many of the rural Dutch immigrants that came to the prairies and 
Ontario during the 1920s. ; 4 

Predictably, however, the new immigrants from central an 
eastern Europe during the mid- and late 1920s aroused protests from 
a number of Protestant nativist organisations including the Ku Klux 
Klan who worried about growing non-Anglo-Saxon and Catholic 
influence.*2, Although the Ku Klux Klan was not as powerful in 
Canada as in the United States, it did develop considerable political 
influence in Saskatchewan in the late 1920s and had some following 
in the other western provinces and in Ontario.*> a 

On close inspection, the apparent differences between Canada 1 
the United States during the 1920s begin to fade. Immigration po i 
was different, but this stemmed more from Canada’s different state 0 
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economic development rather than from any basic difference in 
attitudes toward non-"Nordic" immigrants. 

Paradoxically, while the melting pot idea was coming under 
serious attack by nativists in the United States who wrote about the 
"melting pot mistake" during the 1920s, the idea made its first serious 
appearance in English-speaking Canada. However, it was an import 
and never achieved the popularity it had enjoyed in the United 
States. : 

Although the melting pot was not of course acceptable to French 
Canadians struggling to maintain their own culture, it did have its 
advocates in Canada. Some western Canadians found it a congenial 
vision and ignored the unique status of French Canadians;34 however 
those western Canadians who argued for the assimilation of French 
Canadians in western Canada (where, for a variety of reasons, they 
made up a relatively small Proportion of the population) did not 
seriously question the right of French Canada to maintain its distinc- 
tive identity. 

Support for the melting pot developed in Canada during the 1920s 
partly as a means of defending immigrants against nativist attacks. 
While some Anglo-Canadian nativists argued that since immigrants 
could not conform to Anglo-Canadian ideals they should be excluded, 
a new generation of writers and community workers argued that 
assimilation was indeed occurring, but to a new Canadian type.35 
These melting pot advocates recognised that ethnicity was used by 
the dominant British groups as a basis of discrimination. Because of 
the circumstances of their migration, and because of this discrimina- 
tion, probably a majority of Scandinavian and many Dutch immigrants 
shared this view of the desirability of the melting pot and wanted 


nothing more than to be accepted as "Canadians" without ethnic 
identification. 


The impact of depression 


In both countries, the Great Depression affected immigrants more 
than most other groups in society. Because of their language 
problems, lack of specialised skills and discrimination against them, 
new immigrants were concentrated in the most vulnerable segments of 
the economy. Since immigrants were the last hired and the first 
fired, many were forced onto government relief. Both governments 
used deportation as the solution to the problems of growing relief 
tolls and immigrant support for political radicalism, particularly 
communism. Public opinion towards non-Anglo-Saxon immigrant 
8roups was poisoned by the support of some European immigrants for 
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radical political solutions, including fascist and communist move- 
ments.?7 ‘ ; ae 
The Communist party in the United States did not rely on ethnic 
support to the extent that it did in Canada, nor did it achieve = 
much success. The Communist party in Canada reached its pea 
among immigrant workers during the depression. lt welcomed sire 
language affiliates, used foreign-language organisers, and a ishe 
newspapers to reach Bulgarian, Croatian, Hungarian, it oe 
Polish, Russian, Slovak, Finnish, Ukrainian, and Jewish wor ‘si hes 
their own languages (with the last three groups making up by a the 
largest number of supporters). Through its labour affiliates suc as 
the Workers Unity League, the CP had a good deal of ee 
among Canadian workers in mining, clothing, lumber and _ textile 
i i ing the early 1930s. 
ree peneeaae nat had been relatively successful in eee 
and mobilising the ethnic vote, and the New Deal cemented this 
loyalty. The major Canadian parties, the Liberals and baagplieren 
were less successful at capturing the immigrant vote, and the politica 
response of European immigrants in Canada was more diverse. : 4 
Political radicalism was not the only “ethnic” reaction to _dis- 
crimination. The relationship in the public mind between ethnicity, 
lower social class origins, and political radicalism explains why during 
the late 1920s and 1930s so many second-generation non-Anglo- 
Saxons, in both Canada and the United States, anxious to improve 
their status, attempted to hide their ethnic background, and changed 
their names. The experience of the second generation in Canada was 
similar to the second-generation experience in the United _ States as 
described by Maldwyn Jones: "Culturally estranged from their parents 
by their American education, and wanting nothing so much as to 
become and to be accepted as Americans, many second generation 
immigrants made deliberate efforts to rid themselves of their ee 
tage. The adoption of American clothes, speech, and interests, o bs 
accompanied by the shedding of an exotic surname, were all part of a 
process whereby antecedents were repudiated as a means of improving 
status."99 . é s 
The questions facing policy-makers in the United States : 
Canada with regard to immigration during the 1930s were a 
parallel, particularly concerning the issue of Jewish refugees 
their book, None is Too Many, Arving Abella and Harold Troper s. ei 
how in Canada during two crucial decades of depression and war, k e 
Immigration Branch was much more concerned that Jews and ot 
"undesirable races" be kept out, and that departmental reguinhiaa e 
followed to the letter than they were with trying to alleviate suf on 
ing and save liyes. The Liberal government of Mackenzie King ignore 
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Jewish MPs and the Canadian Jewish community in their effort to 
have Canada allow in Jewish refugees from Nazi Germany, and gave 
their political attention to a virulent anti-semitism, concentrated in 
Quebec. Politicians and the anti-semitic bureaucrats who dominated 
the department were content to hide behind each other to explain 
their mutual inaction with regard to the plight of Jewish refugees.‘ 
Although the Roosevelt government was also ungenerous in its 
approach to Jewish refugees, it did allow in Jewish scientists and 
intellectuals.41. Canadian officials talked about allowing Jewish 
farmers, who had converted to Christianity, as the only ones who 


could enter but then assumed that any Jews who claimed to be 
farmers were lying. 


The Second World War and Post-war Immigration 1940-1960 


The war and early post-war years were a transitional time in 
both countries with respect to attitudes toward immigration and 
ethnicity. Although the outbreak of war brought renewed hostility 
toward enemy aliens, a number of developments during the war 
eventually worked to undermine ethnic prejudices. 

The war period itself hardly seemed conducive to ethnic tolerance 
or pluralism. Patriotic groups grew quickly and many turned their 
attention to the loyalty of "enemy aliens". Germans and Italians, since 
they were now well established, did not meet. the same degree of 
hostility in either country that the Germans had faced in World War 
142 But the Japanese encountered intense enmity. The irrational 
build-up of hostility toward the Japanese on the west coasts of both 
countries and their forced relocation inland indicated that in both 
countries there was continuing ignorance and racism, and a continued 
willingness on the part of both governments to violate the civil 
rights of ethnic minorities who were regarded as second-class citi- 
zens, 

Comparing the relocation of the Japanese in the two countries 
reveals some differences with respect to which pressure groups were 
most influential in securing the decision, and in the legal justification 
for the relocation, but the rationale for the relocation, the process 
of the relocation, and its impact on the Japanese communities were 
basically the same.43 Nor was there any real evidence in either 
country that the Japanese did pose a_ threat, However, the United 
States were relatively more lenient in their treatment of the Japanese 
in the post-relocation period. Japanese Americans could serve in the 
American army, whereas Japanese Canadians could not serve in their 
army until late 1945. Japanese Americans did not sustain property 
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losses due to government action to the extent that Japanese Cana- 
dians did. The American order preventing Japanese Americans ee 
returning to the west coast was rescinded in late 1944, while the 
Canadian government did not rescind its order until 1949. Japanese 
Americans continued to exercise the franchise throughout the war 
while Japanese Canadians could not vote until 1948. The nee 
Supreme Court struck down an order permitting the deportation ° 
American citizens of Japanese origin, ao the Canadian Supreme 
imilar Canadian order-in-council. ; 
ae of emigration to both Canada and the United States 
began after the Second World War with the influx of refugees ae 
wartorn Europe and the arrival of thousands of German, Dutch an 
British immigrants seeking better economic opportunities. The _ 1950s 
and 1960s also brought to Canada a growing number of immigrants 
from Mediterranean countries - Portugal, Greece, and particularly 
Italy, thus serving to make the ethnic composition of Canada more 
like that of the United States, since the United States had previously 
larger communities from Mediterranean countries. aoe 
ot But a Sania who were involved in this wave of immigra- 
tion in both countries were _ still predominantly European. This 
reflected the continuing assimilationist and racist basis of post-war 
immigration policy in both countries which _ gave preference to 
northern Europeans and virtually excluded Asians and other non- 
whites. Prime Minister Mackenzie King probably _ spoke for the 
majority of Canadians in his 1947 speech outlining the ee 
government’s post-war immigration policy when he stated 2 ne 
immigration should be limited to those groups that could be "ab- 
sorbed".44 In the United States, the McCarran-Walter Act of 1952 
preserved the quota system based on national origin instituted in 1924 
and thus upheld the view that immigration laws should be based on 
assimilationist and racist assumptions. Both Canada and the United 
States did, however, make provisions for small numbers of Asian 
immigrants to allow for family reunifications. : 

In Canada, there was much less_ resistance to these post- war 
immigrants from Europe than there had been to earlier arrivals from 
eastern Europe. The two principal political forces of rie a 
immigration - French Canadians and organised labour - Ahad modi = 
their positions by the end of the war and favoured immigration. 
The revulsion against Hitler and Nazism had also extended ee a 
discrediting of ideas of a superior race. Most English-spea ing 
Canadians were favourable to immigration: the allegiance in Canada S 
all things British was in retreat, earlier arrivals had accu 
English Canadians to diversity, the war had enabled some Pe ‘i 
unaccepted groups to prove their loyalty, and the tie betw 
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immigration and economic growth was firmly cemented in the public 
mind. Although all of these factors played their part in increasing 
the acceptance of immigrants, probably the most important factor in 
both Canada and the United States was the large proportion of 
educated and skilled individuals among the post-war immigrants.*® In 
a break with prewar policy, during the 1950s both countries began to 
seek out skilled industrial and urban-oriented immigrants capable of 
assisting industrial expansion and of "integrating" more rapidly than 
immigrants from rural areas. 

The crucial difference between the post-war immigration policies 
of Canada and the United States has not been so much in which 
types of immigration or which nationalities were allowed to enter 
(though there are some important differences), but in the numbers of 
immigrants that have entered. In the post-war period of the 1950s 
and 1960s, roughly half as many immigrants entered Canada as the 
United States, although Canada had only one-tenth the population of 
the United States. Given the importance of immigration to the 
maintenance of ethnicity, this difference is one of the most important 
variables in explaining differences in current developments in Canada 
and the United States. Ethnicity and immigrant life are now more 
visible in Canada than in most American cities, particularly in the 
large metropolitan centres of Toronto, Montreal, and Vancouver (the 
destinations of the majority of post-war immigrants). Only Los 
Angeles, Miami, and New York rival Toronto as centres of immigrant 
life. 

One of the largest groups to come to Canada in the early post 
war years were the Dutch. The 150,000 Dutch were only exceeded in 
numbers by the British, Italians and Germans. The Dutch fled over- 
crowded conditions, shortages of housing and consumer goods, limited 
economic opportunity, and the spectre of another European war. The 
Canadian and Dutch governments, in cooperation with the Catholic 
and Reformed churches, sponsored and directed this movement which 
went to both rural and urban Canada, with large concentrations in 
Ontario, Alberta, and British Columbia. 42% of the 250,000 Dutch who 
emigrated between 1945 and 1956 came to Canada. Four different 
Reformed churches, through their network of institutions and their 
competition with each other, have provided a framework which has 
kept parts of the Dutch community closely linked, especially in rural 
areas. 

Differing government policies toward ethnic minorities did not 
play the crucial role during the 1950s and 1960s in determining this 


greater visibility of ethnicity on the Canadian scene. As _ sociologist 
Jean Burnet has pointed out, 
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Prior to 1971, the ideology concerning ethnic relations in Canada 
was summed up in the term mosaic, and its floral and gustatory 
analogues - bouquet, flower garden, salad, vegetable soup, stew. 
The mosaic was proudly contrasted with the American melting 
pot. However, less effort was expended by Canadian governments 
to maintain the mosaic than was spent by governments in the 
United States to keep the melting pot bubbling: in the public 
school systems and in _ broadcasting, to take only one example 
from provincial and one from federal jurisdiction, no tangible aid 
was given to ethnic groups in preserving their old-world herit- 
ages, and, on the contrary, considerable pressure was exerted in 
the direction of "integration" or "assimilation." The mosaic was 
lent support chiefly in speeches by governors general and by 
politicians. 


How can we account for Canada’s greater willingness than the 
United States to allow immigrants to enter in the post-war period? 
Canada has not accepted immigrants for primarily humanitarian 
reasons. Throughout the post-war period, immigration has been closely 
linked to Canada’s economic needs.*® Immigrants have filled skilled 
technical and professional jobs when the country’s educational system 
was not producing enough people to keep pace with Canada’s 


industrial growth. Immigrants have also filled many of the jobs which - 


Canadians were unwilling to do - including work ; in resource 
industries in remote frontier areas as well as menial jobs and the 
construction work in Canada’s burgeoning metropolitan centres. The 
United States has also drawn on immigrants to do jobs which Ameri- 
cans do not want, such as Mexican and Asian hand labour in agricul- 
ture and urban service industries, but its large northern urban 
centres have drawn on large numbers of migrants (both black and 
white) from the South to fill the jobs on the lower end of the 
economic scale. al 
Public opinion in Canada has not been notably open in its 
attitudes toward immigration - indeed since 1952, over half of those 
surveyed in Gallup polls have said that Canada does not need more 
immigrants.4? Therefore it is difficult to say whether Canadians are 
more open to immigration than Americans or whether the Canadian 
government is less responsive to negative opinion than the Anca 
There is no denying, however, that proportionate to its size, ee 
has accepted a much greater number of immigrants than has the 
United States, including a significantly larger proportion of reine 
and displaced persons, and new immigrants from the Third Wor va 
During the 1970s and 1980s, Canada accepted 100,000 to i _ 
immigrants anqually, while the United States moved from 100,00 
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500,000 annually. Approximately 16% of the Canadian population is 
now foreign born, compared to 5% of the American population, The 
larger proportion of foreign born in Canada is probably more impor- 
tant than official government policies of mosaics or melting pots, in 
determining the degree of ethnic retention. 

Canada was more open to immigration even though immigration is 
much more a part of the national symbolism and national conscious- 
ness of the United States, as embodied in the iconography of the 
Statue of Liberty, and in the centrality of immigration to existing 
interpretations of the American historical experience. However, post- 
war Canada has had a greater sense of openness than American 
society. The Cold War mentality, and America’s sense of itself being 
besieged by foreign ideological foes and commercial rivals, helped 
solidify a garrison mentality which seemed closed to new options. For 
most Americans, the basic contours of their society had already been 
formed, while Canadians, partly because of their smaller size, have 
had a greater sense of a nation in the making. This may be one of 
the reasons for Canada’s greater willingness to accept immigrants. 


Multiculturalism, the "New Ethnicity’, 
and Third World Immigration 


Some of the similarities and differences between ethnicity in 
Canada and the United States become apparent when we compare the 
development of multiculturalism in Canada with the "new ethnicity" in 
the United States during the 1960s and 1970s. Both developed in 
response to changing social and _ political conditions, and both move- 
ments were also part of an international resurgence of ethnicity.5! 
Both movements provoked similar debates in each country. 

Multiculturalism as a movement developed in Canada during the 
1960s for a variety of interrelated reasons. It emerged from a quest 
for identity and acceptance among upwardly mobile second- and 
third-generation central and eastern Europeans. It also developed in 
reaction to French-Canadian nationalism and to the work of the 
Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism which was 
established by the Pearson government in 1963. In its hearings across 
the country, the commission soon discovered an ethnic backlash 
against its terms of reference which seemed to place non-British and 
non-French groups into the category of second-class citizens. The 
term "multiculturalism" itself arose as a response to the attempt by 
the commission to define Canada as "bicultural".>? The public debate 
Surrounding the work of the commission also necessarily raised the 
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question: if it is valuable for French Canadians to maintain their 
distinctive culture and identity, why is it not so for other groups? ; 
The feeling that biculturalism placed all other ethnic groups in a 
state of second-class citizenship helps explain the resistance of some 
of these groups to federal French language policies. The partial 
resolution of this dilemma was the Trudeau government’s introduction, 
in October 1971, of a multicultural policy within a bilingual frame- 
work, The policy has attempted to give public recognition of Canada’s 
ethnic diversity through programmes of Canada’s national cultural 
agencies and has attempted to encourage the maintenance of Canada’s 
diversity through financial assistance for activities of ethnic groups. 
The federal opposition parties supported the policy and four provinces 


with large numbers of the "other ethnic groups" - Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta - also initiated their own multicultural 
policies. 


Both Liberal and Parti Quebecois governments in Quebec rejected 
the federal policy of multiculturalism, since they saw it as a threat 
to French Canada. Successive Quebec governments in the post-war 
period have dealt with a diverse immigrant population, Particularly in 
Montreal which attracted a large post-war immigration and they 
began developing a policy to attempt to assimilate new immigrants to 
French-Canadian society. With the growing awareness among Quebe- 
cois of their declining birthrate in the 1960s, and the tendency of 
immigrants to send their children to English schools, intense nation- 
alist pressure developed to integrate immigrant students into Fran- 
cophone schools. Successive Quebec governments ; studied, and then 
passed legislation to encourage and then force immigrants to send 
their children to French-speaking schools. Bill 22, passed in 1974 by 
the Liberal government of Robert Bourassa _ severely limited the 
rights of immigrant children to English. Bill 101, passed in 1977 by 
the Parti Quebecois government, removed these rights altogether. In 
addition to these measures on the educational front, Quebec national- 
ists from the 1960s on demanded that Quebec acquire full control 
over all aspects of immigration and Quebec governments gradually 
expanded their jurisdiction in the area.>? : ; ; 

Though there were some French-Canadian nationalists who 
thought it might be necessary to force immigrants to become Part of 
French-speaking society, others felt that hope for immigrant integra- 
tion into a French-speaking society required a more tolerant 
approach. Intellectuals and politicians in the PQ, which held poms 
from 1976 to 1985, developed their own policy of "interculturalism 
that took into account ethnic diversity in Quebec and gave support to 
many of the same activities as the federal government’s multicul- 
turalism policy.. 
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The policy of multiculturalism provided a focal point for ethnic 
politics throughout the 1970s and 1980s. The creation of a Minister 
of State for Multiculturalism (1972) provided new programmes and a 
lever for pressing the government to provide still more. The existence 
of these programmes gave legitimacy to a wide range of ethnic 
concerns previously viewed with suspicion or indifference by many 
government departments and politicians. The federal government 
helped establish national organisations for several groups, including 
the Chinese, Italians, and South Asians. Opposition parties also began 
routinely developing policies in national election campaigns to appeal 
to ethnic groups. 

Just as French-Canadian nationalism spurred on other groups in 
Canada, the Civil Rights Movement and Black Power in the United 
States during the 1960s and 1970s reawakened the ethnic conscious- 
ness of “white ethnics", particularly among those of southern and 
eastern European origin. In the United States, the New Ethnicity 
also drew on the sense of a need for security, identity, and rooted- 
ness in a society torn apart by war and political scandal, and a 
society questioning the value attached to upward mobility, individual- 
ism, and progress.°4 Critics of both multiculturalism and the New 
Ethnicity raised parallel arguments, related to values of universalism, 
mobility and national unity. Both French Canadians and blacks also 
feared that these new movements would detract from their hard won 
gains. The mutual suspicion between French Canadians and other 
ethnic groups, and between blacks and white ethnic groups is still a 
significant factor in ethnic relations in both countries. 

Government recognition and support for their cause were impor- 
tant objectives for the proponents of both multiculturalism and the 
New Ethnicity. One year after the introduction of Canada’s multicul- 
tural policy in 1971, the Nixon administration passed an Ethnic 
Heritage Studies Act with an annual authorisation of $15 million 
which was directed primarily at supporting education projects.°> This 
act is still in existence, but Congress has not in recent years author- 
ised funding. The Canadian multicultural programmes at both the 
federal and provincial levels have spent millions annually in public 
funds supporting ethnic activities and promoting tolerance. 


New immigration policies and patterns during the 1960s, 1970s 
and 1980s have also been important determinants of changing public 
opinion in both Canada and the United States. In Canada, new 
regulations in 1962 eliminated old geographic and racial preferences 
while in the United States, the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1965 removed racial discrimination as embodied in the national origins 
quota system.°® In both countries, these changes brought an increas- 
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ing number of non-whites. After 1965, Hispanics, South and East 
Asians, Middle Easterners and non-Hispanic Caribbean migrants came 
to dominate American immigration statistics. In Canada, there was a 
similar shift to Third World immigration. From 1980 to 1985, for 
example, only 30% of the 653,000 immigrants were from Europe (with 
7,000 from the Netherlands). India and Hong Kong both passed Britain 
in the number of immigrants coming to Canada. 

This influx of Third World immigrants during the 1970s and 1980s 
reawakened latent fears and hostilities toward non-white immigrants 
in both Canada and the United States. Powerful political forces 
reacted against relatively open immigration policies which were 
changing the shape of American and Canadian cities. Latinos and 
Asians transformed the racial character of Los Angeles, New York, 
and Miami, as did Chinese, West Indians and South Asians in Toronto, 
Vancouver, and Montreal. The growing impact of Hispanics in the 
United States, led to a national movement, U.S. English, which fought 
even the hint of official bilingualism. They cited Canada, with its 
official bilingualism, as an example to be avoided. 

The negative reaction to Third World immigrants in Canada 
reached a crescendo during the late 1970s. The group singled out 
most frequently for racist attention were immigrants of South Asian 
origin. Between 1974 and 1977, South Asian immigrants were victims 
of vandalism and occasional assaults. Hostility toward South Asians, 
in particular Sikhs, surged again in the mid-1980s as a result of the 
violent activities of a tiny group of Sikh extremists promoting the 
cause of an independent Sikh state in the Punjab. West Indian 
immigrants in Toronto and Montreal complained of job and housing 
discrimination and police harassment. In 1986 and 1987, there was 
also a public backlash against the growing number of immigrants who 
arrived in Canada claiming refugee status. While Tamils fleeing civil 
war in Sri Lanka and many Central and South Americans fleeing 
repressive right-wing regimes had strong reasons to seek political 
refuge, some Canadians felt immigration laws were lax, and that 
undesirable immigrants were flooding the country masquerading as 
political refugees. 

There is little question that the new Third World immigration 
with its implications for Canada as a multiracial as well as multicul- 
tural society, has eroded public support for the concept of a multi- 
cultural Canada. But the growing numbers of Third World immigrants 
make all the more essential government policies which attempt to 
address and legitimise this diversity. 
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Conclusion 


How much truth is there to the melting pot/mosaic distinction? 
The comparison distorts the intentions of native Canadians, most of 
whom, until the 1940s were almost as anxious to "Canadianise” 
immigrants as native Americans were to "Americanise" them, although 
Canadians were less able to define a norm of assimilation. The 
distinction between the mosaic and melting pot also implies that 
Canadians have been notably more tolerant toward minority groups 
than Americans. This is doubtful.5? Canadians have just as long a 
history of anti-Asian sentiment and racist immigration policies as the 
United States.°® The three main nativist traditions that John Higham 
singled out in the United States have all had long careers in Canada. 
Each tradition had a slightly different origin within the Canadian 
context, but the ebb and flow of each in Camada bears striking 
resemblance to the patterns of nativism in the United States.°9 There 
has, however, been less violence associated with anti-foreign out- 
breaks in Canada, but this may reflect a greater respect for legal 
authority in Canada rather than any significant difference in intensity 
of anti-foreign sentiment. 

The Canadian treatment of Germans during both world wars, of 
immigrants during the depression, of refugees from Nazi Germany, and 
the Japanese during World War II differed very little from that in 
the United States. The history of the treatment of blacks in Canada 
may be less dismal because there were fewer blacks.©° True, 
Hutterites, Mormons, Mennonites, and some blacks first came to 
Canada because they felt it offered a more favourable climate for the 
preservation of their identity than the United States, but none of 
these groups was to find Canada a haven of tolerance when they first 
arrived. Canadians picked up many of their racist ideas from Ameri- 
can sources, but Canada contributed its fair share of expatriates to 
nativist movements in the United States. 

There is no denying of course that there are some important 
differences in the over-all ethnic composition of the two societies. 
French Canadians make up 27% of the Canadian population and form 
a distinct society of their own with constitutional guarantees and 
considerable political power. Franco-Americans form only 3% of the 
American population and are fast becoming assimilated. Black Ameri- 
cans constitute over 10% of the American population while black 
Canadians form less than 2% of the Canadian population. Although 
they share with black Americans many common social and economic 
characteristics stemming from a legacy of white racism, black Cana- 
dians are more culturally diverse, less cohesive, and less politically 
mobilised. Spanish-speaking minorities make up a rapidly growing and 
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important element in New York, Florida, and the southwest. The 
Spanish-speaking minority in Canada is very small, almost exclusively 
urban, and composed primarily of two immigrant groups which are 
newcomers to the Canadian scene - those from Spain and South 
America. These two groups are a minor proportion of the Spanish- 
speaking minority in the United States where Mexicans, Cubans, and 
Puerto Ricans dominate. Native peoples in Canada make up over 2% of 
the population compared to 0.5% for American Indians. Canada’s 
natives are sufficiently concentrated that in the Northwest Territories 
they make up 58% of the population and maintain official multi- 
lingualism in government and communication. 

But there are also important similarities in ethnic composition in 
the two societies. Those of British origin form the largest and 
dominant group in both, and the percentage of people of Irish, 
German, Dutch, Italian, Polish, Jewish, Russian, and Asian origin is 
approximately the same. There is, however, very little research which 
contrasts these individual groups on opposite sides of the border, 
comparing for example, the Jews of Montreal with those of New 
York, or the Chinese of Vancouver with those of San Francisco. If 
we are to answer with any degree of subtlety the question of 
whether there are significant differences between Canada’s and 
America’s ethnic experiences, we must focus on groups such as these 
that exist in similar proportions in the two countries. 

In summary then, the contrasts between the ethnic composition 
and the maintenance of ethnicity in the two countries are too 
complex to be adequately summed up in the melting pot/mosaic 
distinction. At the level of social reality as opposed to social 
attitudes, the comparison between the melting pot and the mosaic 
underestimates the degree to which pluralism has been maintained in 
the United States and overestimates the degree to which pluralism 
has been maintained in Canada among the non-British and non-French 
groups. The assimilating forces of the public and separate schools, of 
the mass media, and of intermarriage have been steadily at work in 
Canada. There has been considerable “melting" of non-British, non- 
French ethnic groups into either English-Canadian or to a_ lesser 
extent French-Canadian society, although the rate of assimilation has 
varied considerably with different ethnic groups. That ethnicity has 
remained a more significant aspect of Canadian life than of American 
is due less to the fact that Canadians have not demanded as much 
conformity as Americans, than to two other factors: circumstances 
worked to maintain a _ regionally concentrated French-Canadian 
culture; and during the 20th century, immigrants have continued to 
come to Canada in substantial numbers in proportion to the total 
population. 
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Thus, attempts to present Canada as a mosaic whose attitude 
toward assimilation has always been enlightened as compared to the 
United States, where crass "melting potism" has prevailed, are on 
shaky historical ground. Nevertheless, there have been some differen- 
ces between Canadian and American experiences with regard to 
ethnicity.°1 The existence of French Canada, the absence of a 
strongly developed Canadian ethos due to Canada’s colonial past, and 
economic factors in Canada which have promoted continued large- 
scale immigration have been basic determinants of these differences. 
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